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James Robinson Planchl, was born Feb. 27th. 1796, and is 
descended from a French family who had emigrated on the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes. His mother, whom he lost when he was 
only eight years old, was possessed of considerable Uterary abilities, 
and published an elementary work on Education. His first dramatic 
production *' Amoroso, Khig of Little Britain,'' was written for 
private performance, but having been shewn by a friend to 
Mr. Harley, the Comedian, that gentleman presented it to the 
Committee l^en managing Drury Lane, by whom it was produced 
iaMay, 1818, with the most perfect success. This spurred him 
on to greater efforts, and after writing several other trifles for 
various Th^tres, he dramatized, at Mr. C. Kemble's desire, the 
novel of "Maid Marian," and produced his opera of that name, 
with Mr. Bishop's music, Dec. 3rd. 1822, at Covent Garden, to 
which Theatre he voluntarily attached himself^ for six seasons ; 
producing among other dramas, the altered liomedies of ** The 
Woman Never Vexed,'^ and ''The Merchant's Wedding," the 
original oj^ra of ** Oberon, ".written expressly for, and composed by 
C. M. Von Weber, an (association of which we believe he is justly 
proud,) and the pageant of " The French Coronation," from 
drawings made on the spot, having been sent over by the proprietors 
of Covent Grarden to Paris and Rheims, for that purpose. At the 
desire of Mr. C. Kemble he also corrected the costume of ** King 
John," ** Henry 4th.," " As You Like It," •' Othdlo," and 
** Cymbeline." which plays were revived from his designs and 
under his direction, and for which the Drama, is deeply indebted 
^ him, having aroused the actors to study what before they too 
lightly treated. In 1826 he made a tour through the north of 
Germany, Prussia, Saxony, Holland, and the Netherlands, pub- 
lishing on his return " The Lays and Legends of the Rhine," 
dedicated by permission, to Sir W. Scott. In 1827 he again 
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visited Germany, and descended the Danube from Ratisbon to 
Vienna, an account of which tour was published the following 
year in one volume octavo, and has been lately reprinted with ad- 
ditional matter, and in the shape of a guide along that River. 

On the 11th. of November, 1828, the anniversary of the day 
on which Charles the Xllth. was killed, Mr. Planchc's delight- 
ful drama of that name, was produced at Drury Lane, being his 
fifty-fifth dramatic production in the course of ten years. 

In 1830 he was elected amember of the Society of Antiquaries. 

He is also the author of" The History of British Costume,'* pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, ] 8.34 ; 
a variety of songs, essays, &c., in periodical and other publications 
and has placed of one description or another, nearly one-hund- 
red pieces on the Stage. If industry and talent, joined with 
consummate dramatic skill, can command success, no man more 
richly deserves it than the subject of this memoir. 

B. ^W. 

August 2bth, 1837. 
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DEDICATION. 
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My dear Madame Vestris, 

Allow me to dedicate this little Drama to you. I have several 
reasons for so doing ; the most obvious are^it's having been produced 
at your Theatre ; the perfect manner in which you have thought pro- 
per to produce it, and the support it has received from your personal 
exertions in the trifling part of Susanetta ; but. I have another, and 
still stronger motive. This Drama has been selected to form the 
flrst number of a New Series, which will principally, if not wholly 
consist of pieces produced by members of the Dramatic Authors' 
Society. As a very humble member of that body, I therefore take 
this public opportunity of expressing the opinion which I, in common 
with many of my brethren entertain of your management of the Olym- 
pic Theatre, and of the beneficial effects likely to result from it to the 
whole Dramatic community. 

In a time of unexampled peril to the best interests of the Drama 
— ^whilst Theatrical property was at the lowest ebb— the larger Thea- 
tres changing hands continually, and the ruin of their lessees invol- 
ving that of hundreds of their unfortunate dependents, — the little 
Olympic, the most despised nook in the dramatic world, became 
not only one of the most Popular and Fashionable Theatres London 
ever saw,— but served as a life-boat to the respectability of the stage, 
which was fast sinking in the general wreck. Your success is a matter 
of notoriety — ^not so however, the principal causes of your success, 
which also constitute the claims you have upon the good wishes 
of all who regard the true interests of the English Stage. To those 
causes thousands are blind, and none perhaps so blind, as the 
very persons who are most concerned in clearly perceiving and 
reflecting on them, I allude to the majority of Theatrical Managers, 
Provincial as well as Metropolitan. 

In the first place, you have never suffered a temporary decline 
of attraction to scare you into the destructive system of filUng 
your Boxes with orders. 

Secondly — ^You have never suffered your Play-bill to be disgra- 
ced by a puff; but rigidly restricted it to the simple announcement 
of the Performances. 

Thirdly — In the production of every Drama, without regard to its 
comparative importance — the most scrupulous attention has been 
paid to allthose accessories which form the peculiar charm of The- 
atrical Representation, by perfecting the illusion of the scene, 
aad consequently at the same time every possible chance of success 
has been afforded to the author. 

Fourthly — ^That if notwithstanding such aid, a Drama has occa- 
sionally failed, it has been as soon as poss\\A^ m>i)Ei<^^'9rcL\sL 
deference to the opinion of the public. 
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Fifthly — That the advantage of early hours was first perceived, 
by the audiences of the Olympic. The performances having been 
generally so regulated as to enable families to reach their homes 
before midnight. 

It is to these few "Golden Rules" which you have had the 
good taste and sound policy to adopt and persevere in, more even, 
than to your deserved popularity as an Actress, that you owe your 
unequalled success, and when by the adoption of similar measures 
similar prosperity shall attend other Theatrical Speculations, and 
the benefit of that prosperity be felt throughout the various bran- 
ches of the Dramatic Profession, I trust it will not be/orgotten 
that the laudable experiment was first made by Madame Vestris. 

I must not omit to state as a collateral cause of the natural interest 
Dramatic writers should take in your welfare, that with at least as 
much excuse (if there be any excuse for so absurd a practice) as 
attraction ever gave to any other manager; the privileges of those 
who have a professional claim on the free admission to your Theatre, 
have never since its first opening. been upon any occasion, suspended. 

The writer of a piquant and complimentary notice of the Olympic 
Theatre, in the New Monthly Magazine, for October last, has 
with great felicity likened your Theatre to a fashionable Confec- 
tioner's shop, where although one cannot absolutely make a dinner, 
oflEf may enjoy a most agreeable refection, consisting of Jellies, 
Cheese-cakes, Custards, and such "trifles light as air" served 
upon the best Dresden china, in the most elegant style ; but let 
it be also remembered, and I am sure that writer has too much 
good sense not to have admitted it had it been necessary for him so to 
do ; that the Oljrmpic is licensed for the sale of Confectionary 
only J and that the fine old English Fare on which the patriotic 
critic alone can dine, may not be served up to your customers. It 
is but fair to presume that the same spirit which induced you to 
offer a trifle like, "the Two Figaros" on such exquisite porcelain, 
(to follow up the ingenious simile of the writer in the New Monthly) 
— ^would cause you to place upon a patent dining table, the Hamlet 
of Shakspeare, in as costly plate as ever was turned out by 
Hamlet of Sidney's-alley. 

Fortunately for yourself perhaps, your exertions have been confi- 
ned to a Theatre, the direction of which is a recreation, more than 
a labour; but the model is not less instructive because it is 
made on so small a scale and preserved in the cabinet of a lady. 
That great good will eventually, and not far distantly arise to the 
Drama from your example, is the firm belief of many, for whose 
judgment I have great respect, and that you may continue to de- 
serve their "golden opinions" and live to enjoy an ample harvest 
reaped from the practice of your "golden rules" is the wish of, 

My dear Madame Vestris, 

Your sincere Friend, 

J. R. PLANCHfi. 

Brompton Crescent, 
Dec, I9th. 1836. 



AN ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

of 

JOHN LISTON, ESQ. 



An thou sayest my mag be not mirth full, 
Tap the small keg of sowers on thy shoolders 
And drown in the verjuice of thy crabbed brain. 
That wicked wit, so faintly flickering. 
Through thy lantern jaw. 

ANON. 

This incomparable professor of the mimic art, was bom in the 
year 1776, in the parish of St. Anne's, Soho, and many believe, 
is lineally descended from Johan De VEstomme (see Doomsday 
book, where he is so written), who came in with the Conqueror, 
and had lands awarded him at Lupton Magna, in Kent, and that 
he is the only son of Habakuk Liston, an Anabaptist minister, but 
such descent was a waggery of the late Chares Lamb. However the 
respectability ofhis parents is fairly proved, by his having received so 
liberal an education at Soho school, as to enable him to become 
about the year 1799, like Lingo, "a teacher of scholars," at 
the Grammar School of St. Martin's, in Castle Street, Leicester 
Square; and that at a time, when a little learning could not 
be purchased so cheaply as now. I^e, however, resigned the rod 
and ferule, for the sock and buskin, and became a membor of 
the most ephemeral of all arts; for an actor's excellencies are 
"oft interred with his bones" or at most, live but some fifty 
years after, faintly recollected among the youthful follies of a 
few aged sinners. His first essay was not in tragedy, as ail 
memoir writers have averred, but in the line he has now so 
highly topped; having made his first appearance on the stage, 
as hard Jhiberhj^ in the Heir at Law, at Weymouth, and so 
lamentably failed, that he adopted the advice of the manager (he 
having convinced him that he had not the slightest talent for co- 
medy), and took to what is technically termed the heavy business ^ 
alias, respectable fathers, and middle aged murderous oppressors 
of the young and virtuous. From Weymouth he went to Dublin, 
and there sustained with some success the soundness of his advi- 
sor's reasoning. He figured next in the York circuit, and here, we 
are told, he imbibed a great portion of that oddity of manner so 
peculiar to him, from imitating, for green-room amusement, the 
]|;ather effiminate grotesqueness of a clever comedian, named Kelly, 
and the singular expression of the mother of a celebrated actress. We 
believe his playing a part in imitation of the lady, excited such 
merriment, that he resolved to try back and have another fling at 
his favourite Thalia. For this purpose he joined Stephen Kemble's 
company; and at one of the towns of thlBciicvxit, ^^utLdLeftXva^^^SX 
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was our great delight, to hear him spoken of by the best men, in 
the best terms of respect and admiration. We mention this as an 
example, worthy of emulation in the yet unknown aspirers to public 
approbation; for actors to win respect, is difficult, and to hold it, 
falls to the lot of few. Here Mr. Charles Kemble first saw and 
estimated our hero's talent, and strongly recommended him to the 
proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre, but the comic cast of cha- 
racters being well filled by established favourites, they declined, and 
he was ultimately engaged, through the same interest by Mr. Col- 
man, for the Haymarket Theatre. He made his debut in Zekiel 
Homespuiif in the HeiratLaWf and Sheepface ^in the Village Lawyer ^ 
on the 14th. of June, 1805. It is related of Mrs. Gibbs, now Mrs, 
Colman, that at the first rehearsal she went into the green-room, 
and beheld Mr. Liston seated by himself in thoughtful mood, with 
his chin resting on his stick, and between his legs, also seated, 
his favourite very ugly pug dog, apparently partaking of his mas- 
ter's mind, as dogs often seem to do, The e^ect, to her, was so 
ludicrous, that she rushed out again, in a fit of laughter, exclaim- 
ing to some of the fraternity, that ** there was a man and a dog in 
the room whose phisiognomies were so exactly alike, it was hard 
to tell which was which," Mr. Liston' s appearance was not high- 
ly successful, but sufficient. Nor did he hit the taste of the town 
decidedly, until one evening, after dining with Mr. Colman, (for 
the managers of those days, thought it no harm to be on friendly 
terms with their actors), in the character of Lord Grizzle, he 
began dancing to the song of ** Hurry post haste for a Licence" 
which so tickled his audience, that they twice encored him, and 
from that time, may be dated his gradual advance, to his present 
deserved popularity. Authors began to write for him, particularly 
dancing parts, and he was immediately offered an engagement at 
Covent Garden, which he accepted, and appeared there in the 
character of Jacob Gaukey^ in the Chapter of Accidents^ on the 15th. 
of October, in the same year, with complete success. However, 
the critic of one of the papers, cavilled at his performance, and 
wished to know with affected ignorance where ** the managers had 
■picked him up" to which he replied, by letter," Sir^ I voas picked up 
in the Haymarkety John lAston" From that time to this, he has 
studiously avoided the perusal of criticisms on himself, good, bad 
or indifferent, and thereby, wisely avoided much annoyance. His 
course ran on smoothly and brilliantly, and in 1823 on seceding 
from Covent Garden, in consequence of some disagreement with the 
proprietors, he was induced by the liberal offer of £40 per week, to 
join the DruryLane corps dramatique, and proved by his great at- 
traction.how well EUiston had estimated his value. George the Fourth 
particularly noticed him, and by always commanding pieces in 
which Mr. Liston performed, - raised him, if possible, still higher 
in public opinion. On one occasion, he was expressly sent for 
from Brighton, to perform by desire of the King ; and the entree of 
himself and friends to the palace, there, was sent him as a mark of 
his Majesty's estimation of his talent. " There's honour for you!" 
We never saw a man so thoroughly delighted, and an honour it was 
to see it, as the King was, with our hero's performances; his sides 
literally shook with laughter; tears of mirth coursed down his 
royal cheeks, (to speak in ElUstonic phrase'), a-adeXAc^^XX^wAxJaa 
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checks of state, seemed to be out for a holiday, whilst the genuine 
feeling of the heart, so tempered down at courts, had full leave to 
rollick it in the dimples of King, Lords, and Commons. From 
grave to gay was but a step, and that step was when Liston put his 
foot on the stage. The origin of the encore of Mawworm's sermon 
entirely originated with George the Fourth, and Liston's shake 
of the hand at his profanity, and the consequent roar of laughter, 
in which his Majesty joined, can never be forgotten by any who 
witnessed it. But the kindly feeling of Royalty towards the pro- 
fession seems to be inherent. George the Third was a constant 
visitor of Theatres, in town and country, and particularly noticed, 
and never forgot the pleasure he derived from the efforts of men of 
merit ; and our present Majesty, God bless him ! publicly saluted, 
on a late visit to Drury Lane, the veteran Dowton, in so marked a 
manner, as at first almost to overpower the exertions of that genu • 
ine actor. The brothers of the King, are not a jot behind him in 
this respect, and when we saw the Princess Victoria weep at the 
pathetic farewell of Mr. C. Kemble, we hope to see the native Drama 
flourish in all its pristine vigour, under the auspices of the first in the 
land. In 1830, Madame Vestris wisely taking advantage of the faulty 
conduct of the then managers or rather mis-managers of the major 
establishments, secured the services of Mr. Liston, at £60 per week, 
thereby clinching the opinion, that woman's wit is superior to man's 
in all points of pleasure, if in nought else, particularly as regards 
the lady in question. Here he has remained up to this our present 
writing, and is likely so to do, until he leaves us altogether, so 
much is his comfort studied by her, who is keen sighted enough 
to know his worth to the most perfect establishment in London. 
Mr. Liston has ever been a great feature at the Haymarket, and 
during the run of Paul Pry, received from that Theatre £60 
per week, which he well earned, considering he enabled the pro- 
prietors to clear £7000 in one season, by his performance of that 
character. In 1807, he married Miss Tyrer, so celebrated for her 
performance of Queen Dollololla, and other characters, and in her, 
acquired one of the greatest blessings inlittle, that ever fell to man's 
lot, we mean a most exemplary wife. By this marriage he has 
a daughter, bom on the 21st. of January 1814, married to the po- 
pular composer, Mr. Rodwell, who has twice made him a grandfa- 
ther in the shape of two daughters; and a son aged 24, Lieutenant 
in the 8th Regiment of foot, quartered in Jamaica, where in an 
amateur performance, he has enacted in his father's line to a 
delighted audience, in the same piece with the sons of Emery and 
Fawcett. We understand they have both, very naturally, a 
predeliction for the stage, and though such inclination is strongly 
opposed by the father, it is not unlikely that one or both may 
make a public essay. It is a fact no less strange than true, that 
almost all histrionic parents have a great aversion to their offspring 
following the profession they have lived by ; why, we are at a loss 
to guess, but so it is. The memoirs of the sons of actors will prove 
it, they being invariably put to some other profession, or trade, 
until the old leven breaks out. Mr. Liston though sometimes op- 
pressed with great lowness of spirits, is exceedingly fond of a joke, 
either in word or practice, and we could almost ftU «t volume mtb. 
Aia oddities in this way. Pope the actor and gouravvcid, 'W^^ otift ol 
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his great victims, and he was wont to annoy him excessively upon 
his latter quality. Good eating and drinking, being Pope's essence 
of life, Mr. Liston used to speak of his preference for boiled suck- 
ing pigs, and haunches of venison, until Pope would rush out of 
the room in a state of disgust for his depraved taste. One day he 
saluted Pope with; " Wliat do you think, my wine merchant has been 
endeavouring to impose on me, by charging me SOs. a dozen for 
dd Port, when I can get new for half the money, but I am not quite 
such a fool, as to be done in that way." Pope was paralyzed I "And 
then, that French Brandy, I never will buy any more of it. while I 
can get British." " Why then " said Pope, ** I suppose you would 
like turpentine ?" '* I have no doubt " replied Liston ' • it would be 
very nice with water." This was too much. This defection of 
palate, was a crime that Pope never could forget nor forgive, and on 
hearing a travelled gentleman, in the Haymarket Green-room, ex- 
plaining to Liston, the various modes of cooking abroad. Pope im- 
patiently addressed him, in these words, '* Sir, I have notthe honour 
of knowmg you, but hearing you descant on cooking to my worthy 
friend Liston, whom I respect in private, and admire in public, I 
must inform you, you are speaking to a man, who has no more 
taste in the table than a Catabaw Indian." Mr Liston was always 
highly amused with the smartness in reply of the Irish, on his vi- 
sits to Dublin ; and one that occured some three years since, though 
at the expense of his wife, tickled his fancy amazingly. Mr. and 
Mrs. Liston were walking through the streets, in Dublin, when an 
Irish basket-woman pushed roughly past them, and Mrs. Liston 
who is very short and very stout, exclaimed; " you had better walk 
over me." The Irishwoman viewing her height and bulk, smiling- 
ly replied, " Faith, ma*am, it would be easier to walk over you, than 
round you, any how." 

Mr. and Mrs. Liston, a few davs after their marriage, appeared 
in Theodore Hook's drama, of *• The Fortress," in which Mr, Lis- 
ton, as a sentinel, had to oppose the entrance of his wife with, 
*' You can't pass this way. Miss." and his better half to reply, 
" Miss indeed ! I'd have you to know, I'm no Miss." This replica- 
tion, the audience applied to the new-married pair, and applauded 
to the very echo ; so disconcerting Mrs. Liston, that she burst into 
tears and retired up the stage. Liston immediately went to her, 
and taking up the apron she wore, wiped her eyes, with such a 
ludicrous expression of concern, that the applause was doubled, if 
possible, accompanied with roais of most unsympathising laughter 
from all parts of the house. 

At the Haymarket Theatre, one evemng, Mr. Liston not being 
particularly engaged, went into a private box. with a false nose and 
spectacles on, and seating himself over the stage, by his peculiar 
appearance, attracted the notice of Mr. Terry, who was performing 
one of his most favourite characters. His object being gained, he 
pointedly followed Terry with the gree^ orbs to whatever part of 
the stage he moved, until Terry was so annoyed, that he was obli- 
ged to leave the stage, and beg that the gentleman in the green 
spectacles and queer nose, might be requested to refrain from pay- 
ing him such marked attention, or he could not proceed with his 
performance. A messenger went to the box, but Liston, having 
in the mean timSf removed the noae ^Lud apTpuxXexwrnce^, ^xvji l\vft 
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nuisance not being there, it was thought, Mr. Terry must have 
made some mistake, as no such person, so described, had been 
seen to enter the Theatre. Terry, insisted he was not mistaken, 
and supposed the party must have left the house, but, being gone, 
he was a man again. !No sooner, however, did he step upon the 
stage, than he saw the green-eyed monster, with no speculation in 
those eyes, he glared withal, looking full at him, and despite every 
endeavour, as if fascinated, he appeared to be always before him. 
A second time was Terry disconcerted, a second time were the 
boxes examined,but without eiFect, and Mr. Terry, must be in error 
notwithstanding he was violently positive, he was not so. lliis 
damnable iteration continued, and though the doors were watched, 
it was not until Mr. Liston pleased, that the secret came out. 

Mr. Liston has made two serious attempts before a London 
public, to increase the attraction on his own benefits : his first was 
in 1809, asOc^at'7an,inthe Mountaineers; his last in 1829, as Baron 
WUlmgham^ m "Lover's Vows. On either occasion there was not 
much even to smile at, however, his name and laughter were so 
associated in the minds of the many, that where he was most earnest, 
they thought him most ludicrous, and when once set off, merriment 
was the order of the evening; but that he can be pathetic and pow- 
erfully so, is proved, by the tear-exciting manner, in which he 
rejects as the Dominie, Lucy Bertram's offer of money, in Guy 
Mannering. 

A few years since it was usual with some theatrical quidnuncs, 
to term Mr. Liston a face-maker, and a droll, until his inimitable 
performance of Adam BroeJcy in Charles the 12thy dispelled the illu- 
sion they had been labouring under, and made them join the general 
opinion, of his being a sterling actor, of the right school. Indeed, 
the artist-like manner in which he gets up his characters,- must be 
witnessed to be creijited. He scarcely ever produces an unstudied 
effect, either in word, look, or gesture. It is his constant custom 
to attend the first two rehearsals of any new piece he is to act in, 
that the sides of entrance may be duly arranged, he then goes di- 
ligently to work, and at his next rehearsal, which takes place four 
or five days after, comes perfect, and so on totheday of performance; 
by which time he is so mellowed in the matter,, that the words be- 
come a secondary consideration, and he is thus enabled to devote 
the whole force of his mind to the business of the scene. If all 
actors were to do as much, they would find their end in it, and the 
public be taught to respect their efforts. 

Mr. Listen's height is five feet, eleven, and in his younger days, 
he was considered one of the finest formed rpen in London. He is the 
perfect gentleman, in manners and appearance, and that he can be 
a sincere friend, in a profession, where all seem enemies, ourselves, 
among many others, can testify. His principal residence is at Penn, 
near Windsor, where we hope the air will furnish him with health 
sufficient, to allow of his delighting us for many years to come, by 
his admirable delineations of character, and with this hearted wish 
we bid him adieu. 

-W. A 



Memsirfe 



A five act comedy, by M. Richaud Marteley, and produced at 
the Theatre Francais, in 1794, formed the ground work of this 
little Drama. The plot is however, considerably altered, and the 
character of Susanetta added to the Dramatis Personse. Our old 
acquaintances, Bazil, Antonio, Barbarina, and Fiorello, have also 
been introduced, with the music of the Operas *^ II Barbiere de 
Seviglia" and "LeNozzedi Figaro.*' The scene is laid in the 
gardens of Count Almaviva's palace, near Seville. The time, one 
day, and Beaumarchais having produced his "FoUe Joumee, ou le 
Marriage de Figaro" in 1784, the date of the action,and consequent- 
ly of the Costume of the "Two Figaros" is 1800. Sixteen years being 
supposed to have elapsed since Susanna bestowed her hand upon 
the immortal Barber. Figaro was bom of a Spanish dramatist's brain, 
and did not originate with Beaumarchais, as generally believed. 
However, he brought the Barber into the world, adopted and adapt* 
ed him, and gave him a fame that has extended, to use a common 
phrase, from pole to pole. On the representation of " La FoUe 
Joumee " in Paris, three hundred persons dined in the boxes to 
secure their places, and three were crushed to death at the opening 
of the doors, such was the popularity of both author and charac- 
ter. Nor was it less liked for satirising the authorities of France, 
in the cormpt judge, Brid'oison, a personage, not in the English 
version of the play. Figaro-fans, ribbons, and even night-caps, 
generally prevailed, till the Archbishop of Paris began to be seri- 
ously alarmed, and in a Mandement on the subject strongly ex- 
pressed his high displeasure. This Mandement, the triumphant 
Aristophanes, turned into a ballad, and caused it to be sung about 
the Palais Royal. The Archbishop then threatened to resign ; 
but to appease him, the play was stopped, and Beaumarchais sent 
to the St Lazare, which is the whipping-house, at Paris. On his 
release, the carriages to convey company, or cards of congratulation 
to him, rendered one of the longest streets in Paris all but impassa- 
ble, and a general tumult being feared, the comedy was revived. 

Beaumarchais was bom the 24th of January 1732, and died the 
29th or 30th of April 1801. In the **Two Figaros " the author has 
caught the spirit of Beaumarchais to a shade, and the old original- 
Barber, though like Laertes, foiled, is still the same delightful es- 
sence of intrigue and fun, he has ever proved himself. The 
scenery, dresses, etc. reflect the highest credit on Madame Vestris* 
taste and judgement ; and the acting of herself and all concerned, 
fully equal the getting up, and in saying this, we conceive we 
cannot pass a higher compliment. 



iramaitf^ ^iiifTssiroa, m^ (B§fitums* 



FIRST PBRPORMBD NOVEMBER 80th, 1836. 



Mr. J. Bland. 



Mr. C.Mathews. 



COUNT ALMA VIVA.— (sixteen yearsolder.but not 
wiser.) Dark blue coat with large square skirts to button 
close on breast, richly embroidered with gold flowers — 
fawn colored pantaloons trimmed with gold— black hes- 
sian boots — cocked bat edged with white ostrich feathers 

CHERUBINO.— (sixteen years older and a Colonel 
of dragoons.) Black satin small clothes, trimmed with 
bell buttons— pink satin vest and jacket a la Figaro, hand i 
somely trimmed with silver, white handkerchief in each 
in each pocket — cap and net — white silk stockings and 
shoes with Spanish tie. Second dress — green Spanish' 
military coat, faced with red and gold lace — white 
smallclothes — high military boots, spurs— cocked hat. 

BASILIO — (sixteen years older, a canofaof the Cathe- •% 
dxal of Seville) Black canonical gown and lappets trim- f 
med with white — large hat — black silk stockings — shoes, y 

TORIBTO— (a sharper assuming the name of Don Al- % 
varo de Ribera) Splendid light red coat,the same fashion f 
as the Count, trimmed with gold flowers and lace — white r Mr. Selby. 
waistcoat — white knee breeches and silk stockings — black y 
shoes — latchets^ocked hat. 

SENOR PENAFLORIO SC RI BLBROS (a Dramatic % 
Author.) Black old fashioned suit, and three comer'd C |^j.^ Ozberry. 



Mr. C. Morris. 



Mr. Liston. 



FIGARO— (sixteen years older and Major Domo to 
the Count.) Dark plum coloured satin jacket, vest and 
small clothes, richly trimmed with small bell buttons — 
leather gaiters curved round top — small black hat — 
Spaniiih net for head, and black shoes. 

FIORELLO. — (sixteen years older, and Groom of the 
chamber.) Light blue velvet jacket, vest and small 
clothes, trimmed with small bell buttons — net and cap 
a la Figaro-— white silk stockings — black shoes — Spa- 
nish tie. 

ANTONTO, the Gardener,— (sixteen years older, but 
not " a whit more sober." ) Dark brown coat, vest and 
breeches trimmed with red — green apron — ^red stockings 
—old man's shoes — buckles and rosettes. 

NOTARY.— A snit of Black 

LIVERY SERVANTS— blue coats, handsomely ■% 
trimmed with broad silver lace — knee breeches and v 
waistcoats to match— white silk stockings and shoes. ) 

VILLAGERS— various Spanish dresses like 

COUNTESS.— (sixteen years older, with a marriage. } 
able daughter.) Spanish black satin skirt, with crape V Mrs McNamara 
flounces, richly trimmed with lace — and mantilla. 3 

SERAPHINA.— (her daughter, just sixteen.) Amber ? w- „ n-^f «i 
■atln? richly trimmed with black lace— and mantilla. I ^^^* Orawford. 



Mr. Tulley. 



Mr. Ireland. 

Mr. Hughes. 

Messrs. Connel 
and Hutchinson 
Fiorello. 



COSTUME. 

SUSANNA,— (sixteen years older, but as good look- i 
ing as ever.) Blue cashmere skirt, trimmed with black ( vt,,.. ]«„-.__. 
velvet— black velvet boddice, richly studded with small ( ^*^^^® iTiwrray. 
bell buttons— black shoes— white stockings. 3 

SUSANBTTA.— (her coasin, in waiting on Seraphi- \ 
na.) A very rich crape dress with flounces, boddice trim- f t»^t v^o* • 

med with white bell buttons— black silk stockings— and ( J»ame. vesiris. 
shoes. ) 

BARBARINA. — (sixteen years older, and still a spin- ^ 
ster.) Black velvet boddice with white bell buttons- f T^jyg Maxwell 
salmon coloured skirt — head dress— white silk stockings w 
— and shcee. ' 

VILLAGERS.— various coloured Spanish dresses after the fashion ot 

Barbarina. 



Time of representation 1 hour and 35 minutes. 



The Music selected from the operas of *' The Barber of Seville" 
and '• The Marriage of Figaro." The overture of the former, play- 
ed before the piece, and that of the latter, between the acts. 



Scenic Arrangement. — Palace, l. with flight of steps to stage. 
Vases of flowers placed on the corners of the balustrades. An 
awning hanging from the Palace, over the steps. The wings R, 
and L. are entirely removed, and the scene occupies the whole ex- 
tent of stage, backed out by a piazza ; being a continuation of the 
palace ; the R. comer, by a distant view of Seville. Vase, L. u. E. 
Practicable arch under the platform. Same, L. t. e. behind steps. 
On R. is an arbour. R. s. E., a statue. Same, R. T. e. A sun-dial 
between. The side R. of stage is marked by a lattice-work, on 
which a grove of trees is fancifully painted. 



. EXPLANATION OF THE STAGE DIRECTIONS. 

L. means first entrance, left. R, first entiance, right. S. E. h 
second entrance, left. S. E. R. second entrance, right. U. E. L. up- 
per entrance, left. U. E. R. upper entrance, right. C. centre. L. C. 
left centre. R. C. right centre. T. E. L. third entrance left. 
T . E. R. third entrance right. Observing you are supposed to 
face the audience. 



THE TWO FIGAROS. 



ACT I. 



SCENE I. — Gardens and Palace^ of Count il/mavtva, near SevUle, 

Ek^Fiorello, Antonio, Bahbarina, and ServantSt from ardi L. 

Tenantry meeting them from u. E. r. 

(" Mille Grazie^) 

Chorus. 

Gayest garlands quickly weaving, 
Hasten, — sterner labour leaving,— 
Here our mistress kind receiving, 
Homage due to her to pay. 

FioreUo, 

Silence! silence! cease your chatter; 
If his lordship hears this clatter, 
He will wonder what's the matter. 
Rascals, to your posts away. 

Exevmt aU hui Barbarina and Antonio, v. b. b. Enter Figaro, 

doum steps.' 

Barbarina. (r.) Here comes the major domo; he'll tell us. Senor 
Figaro, are you sure that my Lady the Countess, her daughter 
Seraphina, and your wife Susanna, will be here to-day ? 

Figaro. (L.) As sure, Barbarina, as that you are still a spinster 
and your Father Antonio there a superannuated old garden grub, 
whose brains wo\ild have been dust before now if the liquor he 
swallows hadn't made mud of them. Why, look you; the sun is 
scarcely up and he staggers already. 

Antonio. (r.c.) With age, with age, Senor Figaro, I'm old, very old. 

Figaro. With wine, with wine, Senor Soaker. You're drunk, 
very drunk. Get thee to bed again. That nose of thine gives 
one the scarlet fever. I declare, the reflection makes Barbarina 
look as though she blush'd. and that's what she has not done 
since the Count caught Cherubino in her chamber sixteen years 
ago come midsummer. 

Barbarina, Don't be raking up old gnevances, I beg, Senor 
Kgaro. Cherubino was then a mere boy ; he is at present a 
man and a colonel of dragoons ; and were he to knock at my cham- 
ber-window now— B 
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Figaro. Why, you'd let him in again, Barbarma. There, there, 
get you both gone. Abscond, I say, and leave me to my meditationi. 

Barb, Come a^oQg, father. 

[Exeunt Barbarina a}u2 Antonio, u. e.r. 

Figaro. [Alone."] Let me see. Aye, it is now three years since 
my wife and I parted. Bless my soul ! It appears but the other 
day ! We had then lived together nearly thirteen. I'm sure they 
seem'd more like thirty. Ah, my separation- of the Count and 
Countess was a fine stroke of policy. I kill'd two birds with one 
stone; got rid of my mistress and my wife, and became my 
master's master as well as my own master. It is now my wish 
that the Countess should return, with her daughter Seraphina. 
Enough. I but hint my desire, and they do return. Don Alvaro, 
alias Toribio, an old acquaintance of mine, is in love with the 
young lady, or rather with the reversion of the estate. Very good. 
H<e shall have a pretty wife. So much the worse for him. A 
handsome portion, which I shall share. So much the better for me. 
It's all arranged. The Count must give his consent to-day. The 
ladies will arrive presently: to be sure my wife comes with 
them. Humph ! Well, well, it cannot be help'd. There's no per- 
fect happiness in this world, and a man must make up his mind 
to the vinegar as well as the honey of it. Ha, ha, ha ! what a f<Kl 
I do make of my master. And yet — ^no ; according to the proverb, 
I don't well see how he can be a fool, for certainly experience has 
not the slightest effect on him. Ha ! here comes my newly crea- 
ted Don. 

Enter ToRiBio u. E. r. 
How now ! Is this your punctuality ? I've been waiting for you 
this half-hour. Phew ! what a dress ! 

Toribio. Yes ; I think it's pretty well. 'Twas that which de- 
tained me. Tailors have been almost cheated into prudence, and 
like to measure the purse as well as the person ; but I've man9ged> 
my rascal at last. Has the Count mentioned me to you yet ? 

Figaro. He has. I had a long conversation with him last night, 
which decided him in your favour. He asked my opinion, and 
I set my face against the marriage completely. 

Toribio. The devil you did ! For what reason ? 

Figaro. What a question ! That he should not suspect connivance, 
to be sure. I asked him what proof he had that you were Don Al- 
varo de Ribera, and how he knew that you were not an impostor 
assuming that title f 

Toribio, 'Sdeath, Figaro, that was a dangerous question. 

Figaro. Not at all ; for he convinced me of your identity with tlmt 
noble gentleman by showing me the very papers with which I had 
furnished you for the express purpose of cheating him. Of 
course I hadn't another word to say upon that point. 

Toribio. Bravo.' 

Pigaro. But then, says I, my . Lord, although I am obliged 

to comfess there can be no doubt that Don Alvaro is the person 

he represents himself, he has no estates in this country. His. 

property is in Mexico, from, whence he was coming when the ressel 

wua wrecked, and all but himself perished, and his title to that. 

property be has himself told you is disputed, in coti^e^epwie of some 

informality in hia father's will. Had you nol\>eUeT -wvA., %vj% \, 

tiJl the court of Madrid has pTonouncedita ^udgauenoX, mv^— 
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Tonbio. Wait ! my dear Figaro ! It will be ruin. 

Figaro. It vxndd be ruin, you mean. I know that; and therefore 
pressed him to do so, because I was certain he'd do just the reverse. 
Oh, he's a long headed gentlemui. After thirty days' reflection, 
he makes a fool of himself the thirty-first with an intrepidity—- 

Toribio. Figaro— 

Figaro. Poh! what signifies my speaking the truth to you, 
so that I lie heartily to his Lordship. 

Torttio, Well, I rely on your zeaX, and you may depend upon 
my generosity. 

Figaro. His generosity ! Ha, ha, ha ! How a man's style does 
change with his circumstances ! Who could think now that this 
same finely dressed, smoothly spoken, patronising Don Alvaro was 
but a few years ago a barber's apprentice ; a little, dirty, ragged 
headed rascal, whose whole wardrobe might have been crammed 
into his master's bason, and whose stock of eloquence was ex- 
hausted in a " Shave you directly, sir." 

Toribio. Hush! for your own sake. Should any one overhear 
you— 

J%aro. Well, well. The Coimt finished by overruling all my 
objections ; «id as the ladies arrive to-day, to-day you are to be 
married. Go to him; clinch the business, and— 

Enter Fiorello, u. e. r. 
Well, what do you want ? 

FioreUo. Senor Penaflorio Scribleros waits without. 

JP^aro. Admit him, and usher Don Alvaro into the Count's 
chamber. (Aside to Toribio, toho crosses to i*.y Prudence and per- 
severence, most magnificent Hidalgo ! 

[Figaro bows respectfully to Toribio, who vxwes his hand haughtily 
and exits f preceeded by Fiorello, up steps.'] 

Figaro. Now then for Senor Penaflorio Scribleros, the dramatic 
author, who, in imitation of my betters, I have condescended to 
patronise. 

Enter Scribleros, u. e. r. 

ScrSd. Senor Figaro, may you live a thousand years. 

Figaro. Senor Scribleros, a thousand thanks. What is your will ? 

S^ribl. Prince of plotters I Well — ^heod of wit, mirror of machi- 
nations ! deign to inspire me with one spark of thy most brilliant— 

Figaro. Enough ! enough ! What would you write ? 

Scribl, A comedy. I only want the subject, the plot — 

Figaro. And the dialogue. Mere trifles. But take my advice ; 
don't write a comedy. The taste has gone by. Melo^rame is 
your only chance now-a-days; and then the subject, plot, and 
dialogue are of no consequence whatever ; or, at any rate, they may 
be settled in a twinkling. For instance, now j a young man who 
never had a father or a mother — 

Serild. Never I 

Figaro. Since he was in his cradle. 

Scribl. Oh. 

Figaro. Is suddenly recognised by them at a moment when— 

Scribl. But how ; if they have not seen him since he was in his 
cradle ? 

Figaro. Poh! What hypercnticism ! A strawberry mark on his 
left arm. 
^Shidl Bat would mt that be like — ^ V 
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Figaro. A thousand things to be sure ; but what does that signify 2 
However, if you stickle for originality, let him be marked on both 
arms, and be claim'd by two fathers. There; there's an effect! 
• there's an embarrassing situation ! 

Scribl. For the mother ? 

Figaro. Certainly ; for the mother. 

Seribl. But how bring about the denouement? 

Figaro. By an explosion. Nothing more easy or satisfactory. 
A blow-up of the whole dramatis person® sets all anxiety at rest. 
The greatest blockhead in the world knows nothing can happen to 
them after that ; and besides the noise will drown the disappro- 
bation, should there beany, you know. You shake your head: 
you don't relish that project ? Stay ; what think you of an opera ? 

Scribl. Ah, an opera ! 

Figaro. Then you may blend the plot and dialogue of a comedy 
with the music and scenery of a melodrama ; and if it fails, you 
can throw the blame on the composer. 

Scril^. Excellent. 

Figaro. And for the subject — (Aside.) A happy thought. Ha, 
ha, ha ! I cannot resist the idea. I'll dramatize my own scheme. 
Ha, ha, ha! (Aloud.) Listen. A rich nobleman — a Count, for 
instance, is separated from his wife and daughter; the latter about 
sixteen. A deep, intriguing, witty servant of the Count, who is 
anxious to make a sum of money at once which will enable him to 
retire from service, forms the scheme of marrying the young lady 
to an adventurer, whom he introduces into the house as a man of 
quality, under a promise that the marriage-portion shall be shared 
between them. The Count suffers himself to be completely led 
by the nose, recalls his wife and daughter, the wedding takes 
place, the booty is divided, and — 

Scribl. And no obstacles, no other incident to create an interest ? 

Figaro. 'Sdeath, man, I can't write an opera in five minutes. 
Away; begin as I've told you, and if any thing strikes me I'll 
let you know. Vanish .' 

Scribl. 1 fly, Senor. {Aside.) Capital ! I've my note book in my 
pocket, and will sketch out the first scene here in the garden. 

[£xt< SCRIBLEROS, R. 

Figaro. Ha, ha, ha! My invention will not be hard worked 
on this occasion. The characters will find dialogue for themselves. 
Mum ; here comes the principal one. 

Enter Count, /rom the Palace ^ down the steps. 

Count. Well, Figaro, I have seen Don Alvaro and decided. 

Figaro. To wait, my Lord ' 

Chwit. Certainly not. To have the contract drawn immediately. 

Figaro. Is it possible! Well, my Lord, I've done, You did 
me the honour to ask my advice, and I gave it you, candidly. 
Of course, you've a right to follow it or not, as you please. 

Cotmt. Figaro, you know my confidence in you is not too great. 
You are, I am sorry to say, a rogue in grain; and I am, perhaps, 
to blame for having retained you so long in my service. 

Figaro. Your Lordship is complimentary: but I deserve this 
for having employed what you are pleased to call my roguery so 
oAen for your benefit. 
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CowU. Oh, you had your own ends in view at that time to sti- 
mulate you, and I suspect you have now some interested motive 
for opposing this match of my daughter with Don Alvaro. 
Figaro. If you fancy that, Sir, why ask my advice ? 
Gntn^. To see if your ingenuity, which I own is great, could 
hit upon any valid objection to it ; nothing more : and my plan 
has succeeded. You have urged all you can against the match, 
and I have answered you triumphantly. 

Jfigaro. I cannot deny that ; but prudence, my Lord— 
Omni. Having made up my mind that it shall take place, pru- 
dence induces me not to risk the possibility of any body preventing 
it. 

(" Se vuol haUare Signor ConHneJ") 
So, Senor Figaro, I have decided. 
In this case at least, I by custom am guided. 

For folks to ask counsel, are seldom so prone. 
As when they've determined to follow their own] 
{Shouis ai a distance^ u. E. r. Fiorello, descending steps.) 
Fio^ello. The Condessa's carriage is coming up the avenue, my 
Lord. 

Couvi. I hasten to receive her. 

[Exeunt Count, and Fiorello. u. e. r. 
Figaro. There's no glory in cheating him. It's a positive waste 
of wit. 

Enter Soriblbros, r. 

Scribl. Senor Figaro ! Senor Figaro I 

Figaro. 'Sdeath, man, I can't stop now; here's my Lady arrived. 

Scr^l. But one instant. I've begun as you told me. The 
rogue of a servant has projected the marriage. 

Figaro. And the fool of a master has ordered the contract ? 

Scribl. Yes. 

Figaro. Then let them sign it. 

Saribl, What ! without any other incident. The piece will be 
very short. 

Figaro, So much the better for the audience. Vanish ! Here 
come my Lord and Lady. [Pwhes him out, r. 

March, — Enter Antonio, Barbarina, Servants and Tenantry, then 
the Count, Countess cmd Susanna, u. e. r 

Chorus. {'*Eieevete Padroncina.**} 
Welcome! welcome! noble Lady! 
Roses in your path we strew. 
Be your way through life henceforward. 
Strewn by Fate with roses too ! 

Count, (c.) Welcome back to Seville, Madam, flgaro, do you 
not welcome Susanna. 

Figaro, (r.) My feelings overpower me ! (erossing) My wife ! 

-S^taanna. (L.) My husband! [They embrace^ 

Figaro. {Aside.) The vixen. 

Susanna, (Aside.) The hypocrite t 

Count. Rosina, who is the young person I saw witHi S<ii%.i5h\tv»t 

Counter*. (R,c.) Her waiting maid a couainoi S>3Lft«ati«J%» '^^ 
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call ber Susanetta. 

Covmt. She's uncommonly pretty. 

Figaro. (toSwanna.) Pretty; and a cousin ot yours. I long to 
embrace ber. 

Swanna. All in good time. You need not be so remarkably 
affectionate. 

Count t (to GmiUtfss.) Madam, permit me to lead you to the saloon, 
and to present to you my friend, Don Alvaro, your future son-in- 
law. [Exeunt Count and Countess, tip Hepst 
Antonio, Barbarina, and Servants L. and Temmtryt u. E. r. 

Susmma, And now, Senor Figaro, may I inquire the object of 
this freak of yours ; for yours I'm convinced it is. What mighty 
motive has induced you to bring about this reconciliation between 
my Lord and Lady, and cause her recall to Andalusia, as well as 
that of your neglected wife ? 

Figaro. My neglected wife! O, ungrateful woman! During the 
three long years that cruel duty has separated us, have I not been 
constantly endeavouring to move the heart of the Count, not so 
much for his sake, but for my own, that we might meet again. 

Siuanna. And was it necessary for that object, pray, that the 
Count should insist on marrying his daughter to this Don Alva- 
ro, a person she has never seen ? 

Figaro. Nay ; of that I wash my hands entirely. I know nothing 
of Don Alvaro, beyond the facts of his having presented himself to 
the Count as the only son of an old friend of the Almavivas, who 
died lately in Mexico ; of his lia^n^ fallen in love with Senora 
Seraphina from seeing her portrait in the great dining room ; and 
of his acceptance by the Count almost as soon as he proposed 
himself. I'm sure I've said every thing against the match 
that a man could say, who had any respect for truth. 

Stuanna. You have ? 

Figaro. Every thing; and will do any thing, in conscience, 
to prevent what I consider a sacrifice. 

Susawia. You would? (Aside.) If I could believe him now — 
But no ! we must keep on our guard. 

Figaro. (Aside.) What if 1 trusted her? No! She'd side 
with her Lady and ruin every thing. It won't do. 

Susanna. Well, we shall see if you are sincere. You know I 
have much to complain of. But aid us honestly to prevent this 
marriage, and I will forgive you every thing. 

(** Venite ingvnocdwUevi.*^) 

Come promise, Senor Figaro, 

To be our firm ally. 
(Aside.) I mark'd his roguish snigger, O ! 

I'll on him keep an eye. 
(Aloud.) Turn round! Don't feign amaz*d to be, 

In vain that simple air 

I know you're at some knavery ; 

I give you warning fair. 

Come try, if but for novelty, 

To act an honest part. 

Sixteen long years you've worried me, 
And ftimost broke my heart! 
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Figaro, Sixteen! 

Svisanna. Your pardon ! I forgot the three, 

That we have lived apart. 

I quite forgot the happy three 

That we have lived apart. [Exeunt^ arch. L. 

Enter, Susanetta and Seraphina u. e. r. 

Susanetta. (r.) Courage, courage ! Senorita, he will come, depend 
upon it ; I gave him the note with my own hands, before we set 
out from Yaiencia. 

Seraphina, (L.) But, should my father or Figaro recognise him. 

SiuaneUa. It's impossible, llie countess and my cousin Su- 
sanna, declare that he is so much altered from the little effemi- 
nate page, who always looked like a girl in boy's clothes that they 
could not believe him to be the same person even when he declared 
himself. You know he left for the army the very year you were 
bom, and neither the Count, nor Figaro, nor any body except 
our four selves have set eyes on him since. 

Sera^^ma. Nevertheless, I'm sure I shall sink when he appears. 

SutaneUa. You'll have no cause indeed Senorita, I'll warrant he 
plays his part to a miracle ! 

Seraphina, Here come Figaro and your cousin ? 

SusaneUa. Then you go into your room while I am introduced 
to this celebrated gentleman, and see how the land lies. 

[ExU Seraphina, up steps 

Enter Susanna and Figaro, arch l. 

Susanna. Susanetta, this is my husband whom you have heard 
so much of. 

Figaro. Upon my honor she is very pretty ! Cousin, permit me — 

{Kisses Susanetta,) 
SusaneUa, Senor Figaro, allow me to contemplate those august 
features ! Permit me to gaze with mingled awe and admiration 
on the renowned Barber of Seville, whose name has penetrated 
the remotest corners of the earth, and whose deeds are chronicled 
in immortal music ! 

(^*Non piu Andrai") 
Can it be ! do 1 really behold him ; 
On her list fame for aye has enroU'dhim, 
Nature bribed merry Momus to mould him 
And then set at defiance dull care. 
Bow ye minions of mirth all before him, 
When he sings who could fail to encore him, 
When he dances all hearts must adore him, 
When he speaks, who can laughter forbear ; 
Can it be, &c. 
Figaro, (Aside.) Now rot me if I know whether she means this 
fo» civility or impertinence. 

Susanna. Aye, he can be a very pleasant fellow when he likes and I 
hope he is going to be on his best behaviour. He assures me he 
has had no hand in planning this marriage, and that he will assist 
us in preventing it. 

SusaneUa. W^he;i you say us my dear cousin, I hope you don't 
include vitf, as I beg to remain perfectly neutTiVmlVA^\rac%vcvii%^. 
However I might regret to see my dear young laA^ coxK^eW^^N.^ 

\c-\ 
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marry against her inclinations, I could not think of assisting a 
child to thwart the will of her parent. 

F^aro. (Aside R.) Phew! a conscientious chambermaid! Here's 
a new character for my opera ! Figaro ! Figaro ! Have thy wits 
about thee, there is mischief here. ((Uotud,) Admirably spoken, 
my charming cousin ! It is quite refreshing to hear such language 
in these demoralized days. I not only approve of your determina- 
tion, but will follow your example. 

Sluanna. How, after your promise ? 

Figaro. Second thoughts are best wife. I object to the match 
as much as ever and will do nothing to forward it ; but, will assist 
neither of the belligerent parties. Susanetta and I, are neutral 
powers, and our flags must be respected. 

Enter Count and Countess, doum steps. 

Count, (l.) Very well. Madam, very well ! It is fated that we 
should never agree, but notwithstanding, I am the master of my 
house and my family, and my will shall be obeyed ! 

Countess, (c.) I do not dispute your will, Sir, I merely beg you to 
have some compassion for your daughter and allow her a short 
time to become acquainted with the man you intend for her hus- 
band instead of marrying her at an hour's notice. 

Susanna, (r.) At an hour's notice ? 

Figaro. At an hour's notice ? 

Count. At half an hours notice, if I please. 

Susanna, (r.) Surely my lord, you are not serious in hurrying 
this extraordinary marriage ? 

Count. Surely Susanna, the marriage is not more extraordinary 
than the fact, that you are for once of the same opinion as your 
husband. 

Susanna. If we are indeed of the same opinion, it certainly is ex- 
traordinary. 

Count. Oh, Senor Figaro is eloquent upon the subject. 

Susanetta. (Aside.) Then he means it to be a match. 

Count. But notwithstanding his disinterested objections, I am 
determined ; and command him forthwith, to fetch the Notary to 
draw the contract. 

Susanna. (Aside.) Now — ^your promise— remember. 

Count. Well, Sir ; will you go ? 

Figaro. I, my Lord ? 

Count. Yes, i/ou, Sirrah ! I chuse you to be my messenger on this 
occasion. 

Figaro. Oh, very well my Lord, if you insist. 

Susanna (^iindc.J Heyday lis this what you call neutrality? Sup- 
plying the enemy. Go if you dare ! 

Figaro (Aside.) Oh ! as you please, (aloud) My Lord, I request 
you will suffer me to decline. 

Count. Fiends and Furies ! Do you mean to dispute — 

Enter Fiorello, u.e. r. 

Servant. My Lord, there is a young man without, with a letter, 
which he insists on placing in your own hands 

J*^aro. (Aside.) The devil ! what can it be about ? 
Susanna, (Aside to Countess.) 'Tis the Colonel I He's just in 
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Count, Well, let him come in. [Exit Fiorello, u. e. r. 

Enter Cherubino, u. e. r. 

Now I from whom is this important letter ? 

Chervbino. (l. C.) From Colonel Cherubino, my Lord. 

Figaro, (r.) Cherubino ! 

Cmmt. (r.c.) I haven't heard from the scape grace for years. 
What does he want with me, I wonder ? (opetu the letter) *• Most 
excellent Sir, I write to you from the cabin of the San Fernando, be- 
mg about to sail with my regiment for the Havannah. Your kindness 
to me has been so constant that I seem to have a right to importune 
you. Deign to protect and employ the bearer of this letter. He is 
an honest, affectionate, active, and zealous servant, whom I much 
regret to part with. Trusting you will not deny me this, perhaps 
the last proof of your bounty, I pray Heaven to preserve your 
Excellency many years, &c. &c. &c.'* So 1 he u going abroad 
then. I was told yesterday, the regiment had embarked. 

Cherubino. It has sailed by this time, my Lord, and I shall never 
see my dear master again I 
. Cotmt. And you wish to enter my service ? 

Oierubino. Oh yes my Lord ! 

Cotmt Well, we shall see ; what is your name ? 

Chervbino. Figaro, 

All. Figaro 1 

(** Largo al Factotum,.") 

CfiaxUnno. Barber, Factotum in short I*m a Figaro. 

La ! La ! La ! La ! 
I can shave, run of errands and play the guitar also I 

La ! La ! La ! 
But in popularity ; 
From any hope sir, 
Ever to cope sir ! 

With the great barber I'm very far I I'm very far ! 
AU but Figaro and Chervbino 

Ah, a new Figaro ! bravo ! bravissimo ! bravo ! La, la, la I 
Fortune has sent him here quite apropos ! Bravo ! La, la ! 
Cherubino. Hair I can dress sir 

Bleed with success sir. 
Carry a message or billet doux ; 
Sing serenades sir. 
Flatter the maids sir, 
Dance a Bolero passably too ! 

La re Ian, la re Ian — (Singt and Dances.) 
Zeal and agility— 
If not ability — 
In all humility 
Sir, I may say, 
I'm the possessor of 
And the professor of 
Nothing but what you'll find quite in my way, 

La, la, la. 
Your servant make me — 
But donH mistake me— 
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•From any hope sir 
Ever to cope sir, 
With the great Barber I'm ver> far 

Aa. Figaro, Figaro ! 

Figaro. That*8 me ! 

Cherubino. That's me! 

Both, Confusion ! that's me ! — 

Two of a trade will never agree! 

Count, Figaro I 

Figaro and Chervbmo. I'm here. 

Sttsanna. Figaro ! 

ChervMnoand Figaro. I'm here. 

Susanetta. Figaro here ! — Figaro there ! 

Count. Figaro he ! 

Figaro. Figaro ; you 

Siuanna. Figaro one I 

Susanetta. Figaro two ! 

All but Figaro. Oh what confusion here ; 
Curious intrusion here ! 
Which we are calling they never will know ; 
Ah bravo, Figaro ! bravo, bravissimo ! 
Fortune has sent him here, quite apropos. 
{AU laugh but Figaro.) 

Count, And you really mean to say, that your name* is Figaro ? 

ChervJbino. I am a foundling, sir, my family unknown ; and 
being of the same vocation, I assumed the same name, in honor of 
my great prototype. 

JF^aro. O ! come, come! fine words butter no parsnips, Senor 
whipper snapper I You've no right to my name. 

Cheruhino. Are you then the great, the real original I 

Figaro. No palaver ! I tell you it wont do ! you shall not call 
youtself Figaro. 

Count. But J shall call him so, if I please. Figaro the second, 
shall do what Figaro the first refuses. You are my servant, sirrah, 
from this moment. I require the presence of a Notary. You 
must take a letter from me to one in the City. 

Qierubino. Your Lordship may rely upon my speed and obedience. 

CourUess. (Aside.) How ? 

Susanetta. Let him alone, Madam. 

Figaro. (Aside.) He plays my game for me at any rate. 

Count. I will write the letter directly. Madam, (to the Countess) 
you will inform Seraphina of my resolution and prepare her to 
obey me. 

Cowntess, I shall do sir, as you command. [Exit up steps, 

Susanetta. I fly to tell her of his arrival. [Exit l. 

Count (to Figaro,) As for you sir, I do not discharge you, but 
you may stay or go, as you think proper [JExit up steps, 

Susanna, (Aside.) Never mind husband, the Countess will re-- 
ward you ! [Exit L, 

Figaro, Virtue is its own reward ! 

Cherubino, (l.) Senor Figaro, was that your wife who whispered 
to you ? 

jF^aro. What's that to you ? 
Cherubino, I've often heard of her. 



SCENE I. 
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Figaro, What's that te me ? 

Chervbvno. She's a fine woman. 

Figaro. She knows that. 

c£ervbino. My young master was very fond of her. 

Figaro, I know that. 

C&rtibino. He used often to talk of you both ; I was very anx- 
ious to make your acquaintance. 

F^aro, Well, and now you have made it— 

Cherubino. I'll try how far it was worth making. 

Figaro, You're very polite. 

Oiervbino, I wont answer for that. But you shall own I'm very 
sincere. 

Figaro, Indeed I 

Cherubino. Try me. 

F^aro. Wellthen. What's your object in coming into this family ? 

Cherubino. To turn you out of it. 

Figaro. Well, that is more sincere than polite, I confess. And 
how d'ye mean to set about it? 

Clierubino. By doing every thing you wish me not to do, and 
frustrating all your intentions. 

Figaro, Had'nt you better begin by knowing what they are? 

Cherubino. I can make a shift with guessing. 

Figaro. May I learn how near ? 

Cherubino, Certainly. I guess, in the first place, that the Count 
wants a Notary to draw a marriage contract ; and, in the second 
place, that although you refused to fetch one, that you are anxious 
the marriage should take place. 

Figaro (Aside,) Oh ! oh I Here's gunpowder, indeed ! (aUmd) Then 
of course, you won't fetch the Notary ? 

Cixert^no Yes I will. 

F^aro. Then if J am anxious that the marriage should take place— 

Cherubino, It shall not take place. 

Figaro, And yet you will fetch the Notary ? I don't understand — 

Cherubino. I don't mean you should. 

Figaro. It's impossible to be more candid, or more mysterious ! 
(Aside) Figaro, Figaro ! Here's an antagonist worthy of thy skill — 
arouse thee man ! put thy spirit in arms ; a light foot—a sharp 
eye— and ears every where. 

Enter Susanna, l. 

Susarma, Figaro. 

Figaro. Which of us? 

Susanna. The eldest. 

Cherubino, There can be no mistake, (bowing to Figaro.) 

Figaro. Puppy ! (crosses to Susanna) what do you want ? 

Susanna. My Lady would speak with you, you must come with 
me. (makes a sign to Cherubino.) 

Figaro. (Aside.) Ha ! she made some sign to the other. 

Susanna Well, are you coming ? 

Figaro. Oh, to be sure I I follow you. (Aside) But I'll be 
back again in a twinkling ! (Exeunt Figaro and Susanna, l. 

Cherubino. If I understand her sign, I was to touch my guitar 
as soon as they were gone — yes, yes, no doM\)t to \et\,§>ct%:^\v\»». 
or Suaanetta, know that the coast was c\ew. (Seat* \wnv*elj w. 
thesteptand accompanies himself on the Gttttar.") 
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( " Voi die sapeu:*) 

Vainly the morning 

Smiles o'er the sea, 

Lost are its splendors, 

Lady, on me ! • 

'Reft of thy presence, ^ .. 

Far from thy sight, 

Day is but darkness. 

Morning but night. 

Through your long lashes, 

Beam forth ye eyes. 

Which make my sunshine I 

Lady, arise ! 

Vainly the morning, &c. 

ErUer Serapjuv A, partly descending the steps. 

Seraphina, by all my hopes ! 

Seraphina. (leaning over the balustrade ^ so that her face is par- 
tiaUy hid by me vase at the bottom of it.) My dear Cherubino ! you 
have succeeded in gaining admission. 

Oiervinno Most fortunately ! The moment I received your note^ 
I decided on the step I would take. I was convinced nobody here 
could recollect my features, so changed by time and service ; and 
the fact of my regiment having received orders to sail for the 
Havannah, renders it impossible that the Count or Figaro, should, 
under any circumstances suspect who I really am. 

Seraphina, But Figaro, I hope is our friend. 

Chervbino. Don't trust him for your life ; I am convinced of the 
contrary. Have you seen my rival, this Don Alvaro ? 

Seraphina. No, he left the house as soon as he had been intro- 
duced to the Countess, on the plea of particular business, and will 
not return 'till the evening. 

Cherubino, That's unlucky ! I wanted to see him myself; to 
sound and mystify him. 

Enier Figaro, cautimslj^ hack ardi^ L. 

Figaro (Aside.) As I expected. There's one of them with him. 
Who is it ? Seraphina ! Aha I {creeps nearer.) 

Seraphina. What's to be done ? My father insists on the contract 
being signed, the moment Don Alvaro returns. 

Cherubino. We must be guided by circumstances ; but I have 
ev'ry hope of success. I cannot believe, the Count, will remain in- 
flexible to the entreaties of his wife, the tears of his daughter, and 
as for Figaro ; I'll lead the old rascal such a life. 

Figaro, {Aside.) "Will you. Just oblige me by staying two mi- 
nutes longer. [jgUdes out back arch L. 

Enter Susanetta, partly down steps, 

Susanetta. Away, away ! Figaro was watching — -he's gone to fetch 
the Count. 

Chendnrw. The devil ! How long was he there ? 
Susanetta. Oh, not two minutes— I've watched him all the time. 
O^erudino. Then he can't have heard much to h%rm us. Away 
ff'hb you both. 
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Sutanetta, No, no ! Only you, Senorita. Give me that mantilla, 
and then in. {Exit Seraphina up tteju ) Now, do you continue 
talking to me. 

Cherulrino. I understand. 

Susanetta. Here they come. (Place* her*e\f m ihe exact poniion 
Aat Serc^fikma hadocetiyned.) 

Enter Figaro veifft 0te Count, eaviwuthf^ba^ archt and erots to v. E. R 

Figaro. There, sir, there they are. Now believe your own eyes 
and ears. 

Sutanetta. Then you will do as the Count bids you ? 

Count, That's not Seraphina ! 

Figaro. Eh ! Why, I could swear — 

Chervbino. Do as the Count bids me ? To be sure. Is he not my 
master? and a very good master, I'm certain, to any body who 
serves him faithfully. 

SutaneUa. Oh I so I believe. I like the Count much myself. 
I wouldn't persuade you for the world to do any thing wrong. I 
merely ask'd the question ; for I am determined to remain neutral 
in the business altogether. 

Covmt. Why, Figaro ! you must have been mad sure ? 

Figaro. (Atide^) It's enough to drive me mad. They've the best 
of it this time. 

0)vaKt. Or, if not mad, you are at some of your old mischief 
You want to get rid of your new name-sake ; but he is a faith 
ful young fellow, and I will hear nothing more against him. 
(Comii^ forvxird c.) Figaro the second. 

Cherub. My Lord. 

Count. Here's the letter for the notary ; he lives near the cathedral 

Cherub. He shall have it, my Lord. 

Count. Susanetta, where is your young Lady ? 

Sutanetta. {rm steps) Here she comes with Susanna, my Lord. 

Enter Seraphina, and Susanna, down steps. 

Chervb. (crosses to Figaro R.) Have you any commands in town ? 
Figaro. Go to the devil I {Aside) I've lost this trick, but not 
' whole game. 

("Zt«t Zitti.'') 
Chervbino. 
On your Lordship's errand hieing, 
Like an arrow quickly flying; 
On my zeal and speed relying. 
But command, and I obey. 

Susanetta^ Susanna, and Seraphina. 
All our hopes on him relying, 
To know how 'twill end I'm dying, 
To out-wit each other trying. 
They will every art essay. 

Cotmt to Cherubino, 
While you talk here time is flying. 
On your zeal and speed relying, 
ShortJj both I shall be trying. 
And with gold perchance lepay. 
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Figaro. (Aside.) 
Fairly caught, there's no denying. 
But to pay them oflF I'm dying, 
Soon for quarter they'll be crying, 
And ooafesft I've gained the day. 

Count. 
Speed away ! speed away ! 
Suscmettaj 8^c. 
Caution! caution! . Silence pray ! 

Count. 
Quickly! 

Cliervhifto. 
Swiftly : 
Figaro (to htnuelf.) 
Caution ! 
Susanetta {to Susanna,) 
Silence! 
Count. 
Quickly speed you on your way ! 
The rest. 
Caution. Let no word our aim betray. 

[The Count leads Seraphina up steps — Cherubino ascends 
steps to exit v.E. R. Figaro, watching him, R. and Susanna and 
Susanetta, l. Drop falls on the picture.'] 



ACT II 



SCENE continuQS. — A table in Front of Steps — Chair, R. 

Figaro. (Discovered seated.) The more I think of this business, the 
more I am puzzled. This young rascal who calls himself Figaro 
has evidently an understanding with the women. His arrival was 
expected by them, no doubt. Is he really gone for the notary ? I 
can't believe it ; or, how will he prevent the marriage from taking 
place, if that is his object? If it is not, I don't much care what 
it is. Oh, for some clue ! 

Enter ScRiBLERos, u. e. r. 

Scr^l. There he is, and seemingly in deep meditation I'm almost 
afraid to disurb him. Senor Figaro. 
Figaro. (Not looking round.) Well, well. 

Scribl. I have ventured to look in upon you once more. If you 
would be kindenough to give the matter just another thought before 
you decide — I've brought in the notary, but— 
jFigaro. The notary I You have? Where is he? Oh, it's you, 
IS it ? Confound it — I thought — 
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(Bcr&l. I perceive you are bugy. I won't detain you a minute ; 
but I am sure you will see, that to finish the piece without any 
other incident — 

Figaro. Oh, my good friend, I can furnish you with one now, as 
strange as you can desire. 

iStrUd. indeed! 

Ugam. I've two new characters for you. 

Scribl. I'm delighted. ^ 

Figaro. A moralising chamber-maid, who arrives with the young 
lady, and a mysterious valet, who o£fers his services to the father 

Scribl. A mysterious valet ! Excellent ! Here's interest ! But 
how mysterious ? In what way ? Is he to be a rogue or an honest 
fellow ? 

Figaro. Oh, a rogue; there's no doubt of it; a precious scoundrel. 

Scribl. Aye, I see : then he's to perplex the other scoundrel ? 

Figaro. What other scoundrel ? 

Smbl. Why, the Count's old valet, you know. The rascal who 
is making all the mischief, and who, I think, at last, we should send 
to the galleys, if you've no objection. 

Figaro. But I have. 

Stribk O, well then, we'll punish him some other way. But he 
must be punished, you know; poetical justice demands it. And 
pray who shall the mysterious valet turn out to be after all ? 

Figaro. Ah ! that's a grand point which I have not yet decided. 

Scribl. I've an idea. 

Figaro, (contemptously) You ! 

Scribl. Pardon me for presuming to suggest anything to you; 
but— suppose we made him a lover of the young Lady's in disguise ? 

Figaro. {Sttxrting.) A what? Say it again. 

ScriU. (Alarmed.) I merely suggested. A lover in disguise. 

Figaro. That's it ! And I ~0 Figaro I Figaro ! Shune upon thee ! 
To let a dolt like this stumble upon a fact which thou shouldst 
have seen at the first glance. 

Scribl. You like the notion, then ? 

F^aro. Like it ? I'm transported ! Aha ! I triumph ! I triumph ' 

SeribL You? (Atide.) Oh, I see; he's supposing himself the 
other rascal. 

Figaro. Oh, precious discovery ! A lover disguised ! Aha ! my 
fair ladies. I have your secret. You are in my power — 

Scribl, Says the old scoundrel ? 

Figaro. (Aside) Eh ! Zounds ! I shall betray myself to this fool. 
(Aloud.) Yes, yes, of course; he carries all before, him now, expo- 
ses the gallant, is rewarded by his master marries the girl to his 
friend ; shares the money, and-^ 

Scrbl. And is not found out himself; not sent to the galleys, or 
hanged for his own roguery ? He must be discovered and kicked 
out of the house, at least, or-~- 

Figaro. I shall kick you out of the house, if you say another 
word on the subject. Avaunt, thou spoiler of paper, thou — 

SeribL I'm gone, most excellent Sir. (Aside.) Diavolos! What 
a rage he's in if any one differs from him in opinion. Nevertheless 
this is my incident, about the lover. He cant deny that ; and the 
^iece shall end with something like a moral, that I'm determined. 

[Exit SciLi^i.^^os,\i»^.^ 
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Figaro, To be sure, to be sure ! — It's all clear now !— Don Alvaro 
has a rival as well as Figaro.- But who is he ? It does'nt signify 
-—out he goes who ever he is. 

Enter Susanetta. down steps. 

Your most obedient, sweet Susanetta — ^were you looking for me ? 

Snsanetta, No, Senor Figaro, merely admiring the Palace. It*a 
a very fine house, this of Count Almaviva's. 

Figaro. Very. Do you contemplate staying long in it ? 

Susanetta. It must depend upon circumstances. 

F^aro. Decidedly. Has my new name-sake returned % 

Susanetta. Figaro the second ? no — I have not seen hinu 

F^aro. Will he fetch the Notary, think you ? 

SusaneUa. I can't pretend to say. 

Figaro. But what do you think ? 

Susanetta. I should think, yes. 

Figaro. I should think, no. 

Susanetta. Indeed ! — for what reason ? 

Figaro. Oh, that's a secret. 

Susanetta. A secret ! But however it does'nt concern me— - 

JRgaro. Oh dear no, nor me — and as we are both neutral in this 
matter you know — I don't mind telling you ; but you'll promise 
not to tell again — 

Susanetta. Oh, can you suppose — 

Figaro. I do not — I do not — Indeed there is one person I could 
swear you would not tell, for the world ! 

Susanetta. Who's that? 

Figaro. The Count. 

Susanetta. The Count ! why not him in particular ? {Aside.) I 
begin to fear — 

Figaro. (Aside.) She's alarmed ! — I'll frighten it all out of her. 
(almfd.) Do you know 1 suspect— 

Susanetta. You suspect — 

Figaro. That this new comer — 

Susanetta. Well, well ! 

Figaro. This young, impudent fellow, who calls hinself Figaro— 

Susanetta. Yes, yes — 

Figaro. And pretends to be a servant — 

Susanetta. Pretends to be ! (Aside) oh mercy ! 

Figaro. But it don't concern you, and so — 

Susanetta (Aside.) What shall we do ! (^Aloud) No, no, it don't 
concern me certainly— but — 

Figaro. Well, as I've begun, I say then that from a certain air— 
and manner — and — so forth ; I suspect — nay, I'm certain, that this 
pretended valet, is — 

Susanetta. Who? What? 

Figaro. Most moral and conscientious of chambermaids, can't 
you imagine ? To be plain, don't you knowl 

ciusanna. Not I — Senor Figaro— I do not know — 

Figaro. Then I do, and I will tell t^ cousin — 

Susanetta. (Aside.) Santa Barbara 1 It's all over with us. 

Figaro. He is — (Aside.) It's all right, she's ready to faint ! (Aloud) 
He is — a lover in disguise. Cousin, and his name, — shall I tell y^ 
JiJ3 name. Cousin ? 
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SwumeUa. No, no — I dou*t want to know it — It's nothing to 
me — 

Ftgaro, His name — the name of this disguised lover is — 

Swanetta. Oh, hush ! don't ! — I won*t hear it ! I won't hear it ! 
{Puts her fingers in her ears, ) 

Figaro, {as de) What a pity! I coud'nt tell her if she would. But 
no matter — Ha, ha, ha ! I've frightened her out of her wits, and 
convinced myself of the principal truth. {AlotLd,)We\\^ as you won't 
hear it my dear, cousin. I shall go and tell the Count, here, he's 
in the garden 

Susanetta, O surely ! You won't do that, after promising to be 
neutral ? 

Figaro. The treaty is broken; no more sailing under false colours, 
my pretty pirate ; mine are nailed to the mast head and I'll sink 
myself or blow you out of the water f [Exit Figaro, R. 

Susanetta. We are ruined I Nothing can save us, if he really 
knows ; but does he really know, or does he only invent, for the 
sake of sounding. Oh, if it should only be that after all 1 I said 
nothing ! He is none the wiser for me. 

Enter Cherubino, u. E. R, 

Oh Colonel ! I'm so glad you've returned, here's such a business 

Chervhino. What's the matter ? 

Susanetta. Figaro, suspects, and perhaps knows who you are, 
and what you've come for. 

Cherubino Impossible ! what has he said ? 

Susanetta. That you are a lover in disguise, and that he knows 
your name ? 

Cherubino. But he did'nt tell you that — 

Susanetta. No — not the name — 

Chervbvno. Then he does not know, depend upon it. 

Susanetta. But he's gone to tell the Count what he does know— 

(" Aprite presto aprite. ") 

Susanetta. A pretty scrape we're in, sir ! 

Our plot's not worth a pin, sir ! 

Our hopes are all over, 

He knows you're a lover — 

Oh dear, what shall we do 
Chertib, Suppose I own I am in love 

And say that 'tis with you. 
Susanetta. A very pretty, story. 

No— that wo'nt do. 

No, no, no, no, 'twill never do. 
Cherub. Yes, yes, yes, yes, I say 'twill do. 
Susanetta. He never will believe you. , 
CIterub. Let not your fears deceive you. 

Why, who can contradict me ? 
Susanetta. Why, Figaro knows better — 
Cherub. But how can he convict me ? 

Susanetta, The Senorita, she there— 
Cherub. I know, he chanced to see there, 
t But pretty Susanetta, 

The Count saw you and me tlieTe. ^ 

-'A 
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Sutanetta. Well, well, if it must be 

They're coming ! they're coming sir, this way. 
Cherub. Now do'nt you contradict me, 

What ever I may say. 
Susanetia, I'd give a twelve-months' wages 

I was twenty miles away ! 
Cherub. We'll puzzle them completely, 

We'll mystify them neatly. 

Caution ! the foe is nigh. 
Susanetta. O dear, you've frightned me so, 

I've half a mind to cry — 

O mercy ! O mer (he stops her mouOt,) 

Chervh. Don't stir; and whatever I say don't contradict me. 

£11^ (he Count and Figaro, r. 

Count, (c.) Nay, nay, I insist on your being present. 

Figaro, (r.) Oh, with all my heart, Sir. 

C^mt. And luckily, there he is. 

Figaro. And Susanetta with him, whispering. I am curious to 
know what story they will trump up. 

Count. You, Sirrah, come hither. Susanetta, stay there. 

Chervh. I have delivered your letter, my Lord, to the notary, 
and he will be here at six this evening, with the writings you have 
commanded. 

Count. You really have been to him then ? 

Chervb. Assuredly, my Lord. There is his answer to some 
particular questions in your letter. [^Oives a letter. 

Count. So there is, and in his hand-writing too. You see, Figaro, 
you are wrong in your first guess, that he wouldn't seek the notary. 

Figaro, O, I'll grant that, my Lord, that's of little importance. 
Come to the main point: 

Count. I will, I will. He shall clear himself, or out of the house 
he goes, be assured of that. (To Cherubino.) So far so good. Sir- 
rah; but there is a serious charge against you, Sirrah. You are 
accused of having introduced yourself here under false pretences. 

Cherub. I, my Lord ? 

Count. Yes, you Sirrah ! Your name is not Figaro. 

Oienib. Certainly not, my Lord. It is an assumed name. I told 
your Lordship so at first. 

Count. Egad, so he did; that's very true, Figaro ; he did say 
at first it was an assumed name. 

Figaro. What does that signify. Let him tell you his real name 

Count. AyCy Sirrah ; if you are an honest young man, what is 
your real name ? 

Oierub. I am a foundling, my Lord. I do not know the name 
of my family. I mentioned that fact also. 

Coura. So he did, Figaro ; so he did. 

J'tgaro. But are you obliged to believe him, my Lord ? I say 
he has another name ; I know he has. 

Cherub. Then what is it, if you know } 

Count, Aye, what is it, if you know } 

Ft^ro, It doesn't signify ; I know he's an impostor. ^ 

Susanetta. (Aside,) He knows nothiBg. 
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Onmt (to Figaro,) So you keep saying. But that remains to 
be proved. Had you any secret motive for entering my service? 

[7b Cherubino. 

Figaro. As if he'd tell you, my Lord. 

Chervh, Why, if I must tell, I would sooner tell his Lordship 
than any one else. 

Figaro. There ! there ! He confesses. 

Chervhi Well, sooner th&n have my character whispered away 
by you, Senor Figaro, I will confess, with Susanetta's permission. 

ligaro, Susanettal I told you, my Lord, she was an accom- 
plice. 

Susanetta. Oh, I've no objection, I'm sure, since it*8 come to this. 

Qnmi. What I there was a motive, then ? If it should be as he 
says — Confess, rascal I 

Oicrub, I do, my Lord. That it was love, powerful, all mighty 
love, that induced me to request the Colonel to recommend me 
to your service. 

Coimt. He is a lover in disguise ! Oh, you villain I 

Cherub, Nay, no villain, my Lord. My intentions are honourable. 

Count. Honourable I Why, you impudent varlet, would you 
dare to propose for my daughter ? 

Cherub. Your daughter, my Lord ? Saints preserve me 1 No. 
The object of my affection is Susanetta. 

Count and Figaro, Susanetta ! 

Susanetta. (Curtsetfingj r. c.) Yes, if ybu please, my Lord. 

Count, Why, Figaro I 

Figaro. They'll drive me crazy! Susanetta — ^My Lord — my 
Lord — Do you really mean to believe this story ? 

Count, And why not ? Is there anything so improbable in it ? 

li^aro. Improbable 1 I tell you it is false altogether. He is 
in love with Senora Seraphina. I saw them together with my own 
eyes. I told you so. 

Count. Yes ; I know you told me so ; but when I came, with 
my eyes — 

Figaro. Your eyes I {Stamping with rage) 

Count. I saw only Susanetta, and that is one proof. 

Figaro. Proof ! proof I Oh, FU have proof, if I die for it. 
He owned himself to me, that he came here on purpose to break 
off the match with Don Alvaro. 

Cherub. Oh, Senor Figaro I Fie, for shame ! 

Count. Aye, aye, fie for shame, Figaro ! These assertions without 
any thing to support them are very disgraceful, even if well meant. 
Let me hear no more of them. If the young man like your 
cousin, and she like him, it's their own business : I've no objection 
to it whatever. Let them marry one another as soon as they like. 

Susanetta <^ Cherub. Thank you, my Lord. 

Cherub. There Senor Figaro ; we're to marry one another as 
soon as we like. What have you to say to that ? 

0* Dolce nodo.'*) 

Susanetta* O, how charming ! 
'Figaro, Charming! 
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Susanetta. My own ! my dearest ! 

We'll be married I 
Figaro, Married I 

Staanetta. Without delay, Sir ! [To the Count. 

Cherub. Ever grateful ! 
Figaro, Grateful ! 

Count. Joy's in their features ! 
Oiervb, Your humble servants, 

For your welfare — 
Figaro. Welfare I 

Count. Happy creatures ! 
Chervh, Are bound to pray, Sir. 

For your welfare are bound to pray I 
Qmni, Happy, happy ci-eatures I 

Joy is shining in their features I 

Happy day 1 happy day I 

Enter Fiorello l. 

Fiorelh. His reverence, the Canon Basilio, my Lord. 

Cowd. Ah, my old friend Basil. He's come, no doubt, to pay 
his respects to the Countess, his former pupil. Usher him to your 
Lady, I am coming directly. [Exit Fiorello, l. 

Figaro. Basil I My Lord, one moment, I beg. — ^You want 
proofs from me : I require proofs from them in my turn. They 
say, and you say, they are to be married. Be it so. The reverend 
Canon is here. If they are serious, let them be married on the 
instant, and my suspicions are over. 

Susanetta. Eh ! 

Oiervh. What ? 

Figaro. Look, my Lord, they are disconcerted. Insist upon it. 

Count. WeU ; what do you say young people ? You do seem 
. rather fluttered. 

Susanetta. Dear, my Lord, it's enough to flutter any body, to be 
ordered, all of a sudden. 

Cheriib. To-morrow morning, if your Lordship pleases. 

Figaro. This very moment, if yom* Lordship would be satisfied.. 
I'll fetch his Reverence. 

Count. Well, fetch him, Figaro ; for I will have this matter clear- 
ed up. 

Figaro. I fly, my Lord, {crosses to l.) Viva I I have 'em ! 
Caught in their own snare. \^Exit t^GARo, l. 

Cherub, {Aside to Svsanetta.) What's to be done now ? 

Susanetta, {Aside to Chertibitw.) It's my turn.. Don't contra 
diet me. 

CourU. No whispering ; no connivance ! My doubts return. 
Tremble I 

Susanetta. I do, from head to foot. And its no use yOur be-ggin?, 
Sir. {To Cherubino.) I will tell my Lord every thing, and throw 
myaeif on his mercy. 

Count, It's your only chance, mistress, if you have been guilty. 

AHusanetta. {crossing to Count and falling on Iter A'w«c.T.)Oh,yes, yes, 
my Lord, I have conspired with him. to deceive your Lordship ; 
but only forgive me this time . 
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Count, Confess all then, without evasion. But as for that 
traitor — 

Sutanetta, Oh, indeed, my Lord, you must forgive him too. He 
is most penitent for his crime. 

Qnml, Then Rgaro was right. 

Stuanetta, No, no, Sir ; F^aro knows nothing of the tmth, Sir, 
and never must know. Sir. If he should know, we should be all 
murdered, perhaps. 

Coiint. What do you mean, woman ? Speak out. 

Susanetta, O, Sir ; I did deceive you ; but it was to save my 
cousin. Sir, my poor cousin Susanna. 

Count. Susanna ! 

Susanetta, Yes, Sir. It's Susanna that this young man loves, 
Sir — ^to distraction. And she. Sir, n^lected by her husband. I 
am afraid is inclined to return his affection ; but I've talked with 
him. Sir, and reasoned with him ; and so has my young Lady ; for 
it v>as she that Figaro saw talking to him to-day. Sir, before you 
came and found ine, O, I'll tell you the whole truth now. Sir. 
But, for mercy sake, Sir ! for my sake, Sir! for Susanna's sake, Sir ! 
don't tell Figaro. We shall be all mur — ^mur — mur Oh I Oh ! Ob ! 

CourU. Then don't make such a devil of a noise yourself about 
it, or the whole city will know. 

Susanna. You wont tell Figaro — 

Count. Get up, do, and compose yourself. Upon my honour, 
you are a fine young libertine, {to Chenibino.) 

Cherub. I am sensible of my fault, Sir ; and if you will only par- 
don me, I promise— 

Couvt. {Aside.) Ha ! ha ! ha I I can't help laughing though — 
to tiiink that poor Figaro, who is so mighty sharp-sighted in others 
affairs, shouldn't suspect — under his very nose — Ha, ha ! Ahem ! 

Figaro. {Without!,.) This way, Reverencia, this way. 

Clierub. May I trust. Sir, that you will not tell Figaro, for Susan- 
na's sake. 

Count. We shall see — we shall sec how you behave. 

Enter Figaro, with Basil, l, 

Figaro, (c. c.) Here, my Lord, here is the reverend Canon. 

Cdunt, (r.) Glad to see you, my old friend. 

Basil, (c.) Figaro tells me you want — 

Count. No, no, not now ; I've changed my mind. 

Figaro. Changed your mind I 

Count. Yes, yes, Figaro ; I know every thing. Susanetta has con- 
fessed every thing ; but you know nothing, and perhaps, it's just 
as well that you don't. 

Figaro. Oh ! you know every thing and I know nothing. Very 
well, very well. O, my head I my head ! 

Cownt. {Aside.) Egad I that looks as if he had a shrewd guess. 
{Aloud.) Have you seen your old pupil, Basil ? 

BatH. Not yet, my Lord ; Figaro came and — 

Count. Come with me, then ; she'll be delighted to talk of old 
times. You remember the music lesson ? £h I 

BasU. Aye, aye. 

Count. And the scarlet fever. 
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Bcuil, Aye, aye. 

Count* ^d the way we tricked that poor old Doctor Bartdo. 

Basil, Aye, aye, aye 1 lia, ha, ha ! 

Count, Ha, ha, ha ! There never was a man so bamboozled. 

Figaro, (Aside,) Oh, yes, there was. 

Count, Come along. (Crosseg toh,) Susanetta, send your coosin 
to me ; I want to talk to her. Sirrah Figaro the second, Vye not 
done with you yet. Figaro the first, ifyou take my advice, yon'U 
ask no more questions. Drop the subject. Come Basil, come, 
{Sings to the air of*' Dr. BaHolo " m " II Barbiere. ") 
Come, come and see Rosina, 
And her daughter, Seraphina. 

[Exeunt Count and Basil, up steps. 

Figaro. Pray Susanetta, may I enquire — 

Susanetta, Hush! take my lord's advice — drop the subject. 

[Exit Susanetta, r. 

Ftgaro, 'Sdeath and fury ! who ever you are I insist — 

Cherubino, Hush 1 Take my lord's advice — drop the subject. 

[Exit Cherubino, r. 

Figaro, I shall drop myself with shame and vexation ! {sinks 
into a dubir,) 

Enter Toribio, u. e. r. 

Toribio, Figaro ! 

F^aro, Oh you're come at last are you ? You're a useful ally truly. 

Toribio. I have made all the haste I could. What's the matter ? 
Your looks alarm, me ! 

Figaro, The matter ! you've a rival I 

Toribu), Who is he ? 

Figaro, Ah, find that out if you can ! He's the devil I be- 
lieve — at least he's playing the devil with us — and there's a she 
fiend to assist him in tiie shape of a cousin of my wife ! I confess 
with shame — that I am at my wits end. 

Toribio. You ? impossible I 

Figaro, There's but one chance left. . The Count will believe no- 
thing I say, but you may have some influence — ^go to him, get 
all you can out of him, he'll tell you every thing, say nothing 'till 
you've told me and then for a grand final effort. 

Toribio, Stay one moment. 

Figaro, What now ? 

Toribio, Who's that leaning against the orange tree ? 

Figaro, That — that's he I my pest — ^my double — my demon, 
Figarothe second. 

Toribio, Santissimo ! It's very like him. 

Figaro, Him ! who ? You know who he is then ? 

Toribio, No, but if it is the person I think, he knows who I am. 

Figaro. Diavolo 1 

Tbr^io, Wait here — I'U steal round the garden and get a nearer 
look. [Exit Toribio, u. e. a. 

Figaro, Stay — say — tell me first — {following,) 

Enter Fiorello, l. 
J^ellc, Frgaro,. the Count wants you immediately. 
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JFtgaro, I*tn coming. 

l-iorello. (stopping' him) Going rather — that won't do, yon mnst 
follow me to his chamber directly. 

Figaro. Very well, very well — (Atide.) Fortune, thou blind 
goddess, do as thou wilt, for I'm aa much in the dark at present 
as thou art. [Exeunt Figaro and Fiorello, l. 

» 

Enter Susanna and Susanbtta, ba^k l. 

Susanna. Upon my word, Susanetta, a pretty situation you've 
placed me in. 

Susanetta. Think what a situation we were in — we should have 
been married in two minutes. The case was desperate ! 

Susantia. The Count is not to tkll Figaro. 

Susanetta. Of course we begg'd him not ; but if he does so much 
the better. ^,^Lfc. 

Susanna. So much the better ! supp^flne should believe it, 
what's to become of me .' ^^ 

Susanetta. Oh, there's no danger — here comes the Count — I'll 
vanish. lExit Susanetta, r. 

Enter Count, down steps. 

Count to Susanna. So Susanna, your cousin has told you I sup- 
pose, that I am aware of every thing. 

Susanna. It is not my fault, indeed, my Lord, I can assure 
you. I did not encourage him. 

Count. Well, well, I hope you did not ; itkid the young man 
professes to be sorry for his behaviour. "* 

Susanna. Oh yes. Sir, he had determined indeed to leave the 
house when the suspicions of Rgaro — 

Count. Well, you can't wonder that he suspected something 
was wrong, though he little guessed what it really was ; but I have 
made up my mind to tell him every thing. 

Susanna. You have. Sir ? O dear, suppose he should poison 
me in a fit of jealousy. 

Count. Don't be alarmed. I mean to have a clear understanding 
and a complete reconciliation. I have sent for both the Figaros, 
and here comes the first. 

Enter Figaro, l. 

Figaro. Your Lordship sent for me } 

Count. I did. I have been having some little talk with Su- 
sanna, and she confirms what Susanetta told me. 

Figaro, I've no doubt she does. 

Cmini. But she is not to bliume at all — so don't fly out when I * 
tell you that the secret motive which induced the young man to 
enter my service, was — ^mind I say was — for it exists no longer, a 
passion for your wife. 

Figaro. For my wife ! 

Count. Now no anger, no jealousy, because its all over. Susanna 
has very properly rebuked him. He sees, and is sorry for his 
fault, and I request you will embrace your wife and show that you 
don't suspect her of having enooiiraged bis at^ix\ioTi%. 
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Figaro, There is^nt the slightest occasioii for embradng, my 
Lord, she knows I do'nt believe a word of it. 

Qnmi, Come, that's generous ! Now continue to act in that 
spirit. 

Elder Chbrubino, r. 

Here is the penitent — ^forgive him. 

Figaro, (r.) If I do— 

C<mnt. (c.) What ? when I assure you — 

Chervbino, (r.) How — my Lord, have you then — 

Ckmnt, Yes, it was the best way to set iJl suspicions at rest ; so 
assure him yourself — 

Figaro, I want no more of his assurance, I've had enough of it. 

Cherubino. O Susanna I Before you too I 

Susanna, Dear husband — ^he has promised to forget me. 

Cherubino, Oh yes — it was a folly — a madness ! But my eyes 
are opened. 

SutawM, He loves me no longer. 

Cherubino. A wild passion has given way to a respectful regard. 

Suianna, If you had not neglected me — ^he could not have per- 
severed. 

(From Finale, \st Act, '• lU Barhiere.") 

Stuanna, 
O forgive him but this time, sir. 
He's aware, sir, of his crime sir. 
And he'll never, no, he'll never. 
Think of doing so again. 

Cherubino. ' 
Forgive me but this time, sir, 
I'm aware, sir, of my crime, sir. 
And I'll never — ^no, I'll never, 
Think of doing so again. 

Count. 
O forgive him ! you had better. 
Passion's very hard to fetter. 
He will ever be your debtor, 
/^nd ne'er do the like again. 

Enter Susanetta, r. and Fiorello and Servants, l. 

What has caused this clamour dire, 
Is it murder ? Is it fire ? — 
We have come Sir, to enquire, 
Have the goodness to explain ! 
Count, Silence I 
{Drives all out, L. except FiOARO, Cherubino 8^ Susanetta.) 
Figaro. Enough ! enough I — you have it your own way now — 1 
must wait my time. 

Count. Do you forgive him ? 

Figaro. For loving my wife, certainly. {Aside.) But not for mys- 
tifying her husband. 
Cbun/. Well then there's aa end of it 
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Cherubino, But Sir, I cannot stay in your service, if — 

Count, Oh, nonsense, nonsense ! Susanna, do yo.u go and tell 

your lady that I am going out for an hour and that if Don Alvaro 

returns before I do, she must receive him. You, sirrah(to Oierubino) 

go fetch my hat and cane. Well ! {to Susanna) what do you stop 

for? 

Susanna, {across to Count.) If you please, my Lord, let him fetch 
the hat and cane first, and then I'll go to my Lady. 

Count, What on earth's that for ? 

Susanna, Because we must both go the same way, and if we 
go together, Figaro will be sure to take some new crotchet into 
his head. 

Count. Pshaw, stuff ! Go directly both of you. 

[^x«MW^ Susanna, and Cherubino, l. 
You're not such a fool, Figaro, as to fancy still that — 

Iigaro, My Lord — I am aware, all I can say is useless. But if 
this day passes over, without my proving to you, that you are 
grossly duped. 

Count. Figaro I 

Figaro. Your patience but one moment, Sir. This fellow, who- 
ever he is, I repeat to you, has a design on your daughter ; my wife 
and her cousin are both in the plot — ^they are moving heav'n and 
earth to break off the match witii Don Alvaro ; and though, as 
you know, I was opposed to it myself, he is your friend, and as 
such, I will assist him in exposing this vile conspiracy. 

Count, You astonish me I 

Figaro. Oblige me. Sir, by stealing back to the house, without 
any body's seeing you. Come to my room. The traitors believing 
us to be both absent, for you shall give me leave to go out, will be 
sure to lay their heads together somewhere, and if I do not prove 
to you — 

Count, If you do not — I will discharge you on the instant. 

Figaro. I will be content to go, my Lord. It's a bargain. 

Count. It is. 

Enter Cherubino, vnth Hat and Cane, L. 

Chervbino. Your hat and cane, my Lord. 

Count, Very well. I shall be back before six to meet the Notary ; 
but if any thing should detain me, of course he must wait. 

Chervhino, Yes, my Lord. 

Count. Figaro, you may go where you wish, but mind you return 
by six o'clock abso. [Exit b. 

Ugaro, Depend upon it, my Lord — much obliged. 

Chervbiru) . {Aside. ) Both going out — ^what's on foot now ? 

Figaro, {Aside.) Now if Toribio has but ascertained-^ 

Cherubino, Are you going out Figaro ? 

Figaro, With your permission. 

Cherubino. What, and leave me at home with Susanna. What 
Confidence you must have in us both I Ha, ha, ha I but it was'nt 
ft bad joke eh ? to make the Count believe I was in love with your! 
Wife 1 Ha, ha, ha I 

Figaro, {Aside.) *Sdeath ! if he says he is'nt, pethaipft Vtf % \.t\xft 
fa/iwd) Do you mem to say it was a joke, then ? 
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Cherub, Why you know it was a story, trump'd up to get Susa- 
netta and I out of the scrape of the wedding. Ingenious, was*nt it ? 

Figaro, And you confess this to me ? 

Oiervbino, To be sure. I tell you the plain truth on purpose to 
puzzle you. I should have no chance with you at lying. Come, 
own now that I do not disgrace the name of Figaro. 

Figaro. {Aside^ as if struck by a sudden tJtouglU.) I'll try a new 
way ! (aloud,) Well, I do own it — ^frankly — candidly — ^you are too 
much for me. Senor, (for I am convinced you are a gentleman) 1 
will be as sincere as you are. Let us come to an understanding. 
If you love the Senorita and she returns your affection ; deal with me 
as you would with any other person in the same situation. Pro- 
mise me a handsome gratuity if you succeed, and I'll work as hard 
for you against the Count. 

Qterubino. As you did for the Count against Dr. Bartolo. ) 

Figaro. I will, by my love of gold, and my reputation for roguery. 
You can't doubt the oath. 

Oieruhino. Give me your hand — I will trust you. 

Figaro. (Aside.) I have him. 

CSerubino, My dear Figaro, you can be of the greatest assist- 
ance to me ; and as you have now promised to serve me, and I have 
made up my mind to admit you to my fullest confidence — learn 
in the first place — (looking about him caidiously.) 

Figaro. (Aside.) Oh my Lord, my Lord ! Why are you not 
within hearing. 

Cheruhino. That — ^but pray do not divulge the secret — ^that — what 
you don't know, you can't tell, and that the little you do know 
is of no consequence, because nobody will believe you. 

Figaro. Collusion I Master or servant I Man or devil ! who is 
sent to torment me, I will know who and what you are ? 

ChervMno. Well, well,there, keep your temper, and I don't mind 
telling you that — I am — Figaro the second in the service of Count AI- 
maviva, residing at his lordships palace, near Seville in Andalusia. 
There's my name, quality, and address, should you wish to write to 
me while you are from home, and so a pleasant walk to you, Senor 
Figaro the first. lExU Cherubino, l. 

Figaro, He'll drive me distracted. 

ToRiBio, entering suddenly y 

Toribio, It's all over with us, my fears were right, it is the very 
man. 

Mgaro. But who ? what man — don't you know his name ? 

Toribio. No. He's a friend of my old master, Don Pablos de 
Merida, and travelled with us from Barcelona to Madrid, two years 
ago ; he was following up some love affair, and passed as a 
Frenchman, but Don Pablos told me he was an officer in the Span- 
ish service. It's the very man, I tell you. I've been listening and 
know his voice. 

Figaro. From Barcelona to Madrid, two years ago, and knows 
you servant — confusion — ^we must have a story to meet that, 

if it comes out — but I've hopes of getting him out first — ^keep you 
out of the way one moment longer, the Count is in his room by this 
time I It^s neck or nothing ! But I'd almost give my neck to be 
revenged on him. lExii Tokibio, b.. ¥iG(KB.o, i.» back arch. 
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Enter Countess and Susanna, down steps. 

Countess. That's all very T»ell, Susanna ; but when the Notary 
arrives with the contract, how are we to avoid its being signed ? 

Susanna, Why, Madam, if the Colonel cannot find a better rea- 
son for interfering, he means to declare himself at once, and tsrf 
the effect of your united supplications. 

Countess, It will be useless ; unless he can shake the credit of 
Don Alvaro — and, by the bye, it's very strange, the Don should 
not have returned. 

Susanna, Very, my lady. It looks as if he kept out of the way 
on purpose. 

Enter Serapbina, l. 

Seraphina, Oh, Madam I Figaro is gone out as well as Papa ; 
and Susanetta, and — and, somebody else, wishes to speak with you. 

Countess, Let them come hither. 

SusaTma, Figaro gone out too I Now what can that be for ? some 
mischief I'll be bound. Madam. 

Enter Cherubino afid Susanetta, l. 

(** Piano y Pianissimo,") 

Cherubino, 
Presto, Prestissimo I Council let's hold. 
When the cat's out — the mice are bold. 
(Figaro and the Count, steal in heHnd, back arch l.) 

OierubinOf Susanetta^ Susanna and SerajMna. 
Presto 1 Prestissimo, &c. 

Count. (^Aside.) 
Piano, Pianissimo I — Council they hold. 
When the cat's out — ^the mice are bold I 

Susanetta. 
Now is the moment — ^no body's near ! 
All foes are absent ! The coast is clear ; 
Piano, — Piano I 

AU. 
Presto I Prestissimo, ^c. 

Cherubino, Quick, quick. Madam I Let us snatch this oppor- 
tunity to hold a council of war. I have caught a glimpse of 
my rival — ^this redoubted Don Alvaro. 

Susarma, And do you know him ? 

Cherubino, I am sdmost sure I do — ^but to be certain and expose 
him properly, I must find a friend, who luckily for us is at this 
moment in Seville. 

Countess. You must leave us then ? 

Cherubino. (r.) For a short time. All that I ask therefore of 
you, madam, and of the Senorita, is to be firm in your refusal, 
should the Count press the signatwes before my return. Do that, 
and I promise you, Seraphina shall never be the wife of Don Alvaro. 

(Count advances furiously, c.) - 

Cbun/, Out of my bouse I Traitor I Impostor \ 
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An, The Count I 

Susanna, And my rogue of a husband. 

Count, Aye, the Count, who is to be duped no longer. Within 
there, Florello — Pedro — Lopez — ^who waits ? 

[£n/cr Fi Ore LLO and Servants l. — YiOAB.0f advances, r. 

thwrdess, (r.) Hear me, my Lord. 

CownJt. IVe heard enough I To your chamber, Madam — and 
^ou, Seraphina, this instant. 
Oiervbino, {Adde^ to Seraphina.) Say nothing — ^fear nothing. 

[^Exeunt Countess and Seraphina, up Steps. 

Count, Fiorello, turn that person out of the house ! If he is a 
gentleman, he knows his remedy — ^but turn him out, this instant. 

Figaro, Adieu ! Figaro the second ! 

Cherubino. Au revoir I Figaro the first I 

CounJt (to Susanetta.) And you, minx, out with you, also ; follow 
your accomplice — ^Troop 1 

Susanetta. You'll be sorry for this, my Lord. 

Figaro. Good bye. Cousin, I told you I'd blow you out of the 
water. 

Susanetta, They laugh longest, who laugh last — cousin, 

(" Buona Sera,*') 

Chervbino and Susanetta, 
Fare you well, sir — ^who's the dupe, sir. 
When too late, sir — you will know I 

Fiorello. 
There's the door, sir, will you troop, sir I 
Sweet Senora I Prithee go. 

Cherubino and Susanetta, 
Peace be with you, good Senor. 

CounJt arid Morello. 
Out this instant — there's the door. 
^Exeunt Cherubino, Susanetta, Fiorello and Servants v, e. r. 

Count. As for you, mistress Susanna, I leave you to your husband. 

Figaro, (r.) Oh don't leave her to me, pray ; out with her too, 
if she deserves it. 

Susanna, (l.) Brute I 

Count, Leave the room. 

Susanna. Oh I I little thought I should ever have reason to thank 
the stars, I was your wife. But I do now — for the right it gives me 
to plague you as long as I live. lExit Susanna, l. 

Figaro, Affectionate creature ! 

Enter Fiorello, r. 

Fiorello, The notary is come, my Lord. 

Count. Good, good. Figaro, arrange every thing for the cere- 
mony. I go for Don Alvaro. [_Exit Fiorello, r. 
Figaro. Depend upon me, my Lord. 

Count. I do, I do I My only faithful Figaro how I have wronged 
j»o. lExit Count, l. up steps, 

^t^aro. Don't mention it, my Lord. The obligation is mutual. 
(bHnps two chairs from L, and places them ottKc tdblc,>»lt>vflve a«ve 
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already on the stoffe) Viva I viva ! Victory ! victory ! The enemy 

is routed completely. I am master of the field 1 Now let the 

contract be signed, and the money paid ; I'll take care that half 

of the cash at least never goes back again 1 I saw it all to-day, in 

his cabinet, in good hard glittering dubloons. O, how my fineers 

did itch for the handling. 

Enter Susanna, l. 

Well ; what do you want? 

Susarma, You. Do you wish ever to know another quiet moment ? 

Figaro, Most fervently. For there's only one way I'm likely to 
get it. 

Suganna. I understand you ; but never mind that. Figaro, you'll 
break my Lady's heart, and the poor Senorita's. That can do you 
no good — ^you shan't break mine — I'm determined — so you need'nt 
hope for that, therefore if you've a heart yourself-— delay this 
marriage — I know you've the power — delay it only for a few hours. 

Figaro. I have no heart, I gave it to you long ago, and as to de- 
laying the marriage, that's impossible. The Notary is here. 
Look, I'm placing the table on which the contract is to be signed ; 
there's the chair in which the Notary will sit, here are two more 
for my Lady, and the blushing bride, who will weep with one eye 
whilst she ogles her intended with the other. Oh ! bless your 
soul, I know the sex. Here will stand the Count, and by his side 
the happy bridegroom. I, in this comer enjoying the picture, and 
you in that, biting your nails so for vexation that they wont be 
able to tear my eyes out. 

Stuanna, They shall do it now. (Figaro ntrw out r. laughing.) 
Wretch ! monster 1 Oh ! that I could find some way — 

£n^«r SCRIBLEROS, R. n. E. 

Scrible. Your pardon, Senora, I was told Senor Figaro was here. 

Susanna, Figaro ! my husband — or — 

Scrible. Fowr husband? Ah, madam, have I the honor — (botnng.) 

Susanna. (Aside.) This must be the Notary — ^if I could get rid 
of him — (ofowd) You come about the marriage — 

Scribleros. I do, madam ; I perceive he has told you the plot. 

Susanna (Aside.) The plot ? O, fortune ! This may be worth 
every thing to us. (Aloud.) Oh yes, of course — ^he would conceal 
nothing from his wife — I am as much interested as himself in this 
business. 

Scrible. Ah ! Madam — ^your most devoted ; I am under great 
obligations to Senor Figaro. 

Susanna. No doubt — but the plot — ^you were about to say some- 
thing and we may be interrupted. The parties are on the point of 
signing the contract. 

Scnble. Yes, yes, and I want to know if the disguised lover 
is to frustrate the scheme — or if the impostor is to Succeed. 

Susanna, The impostor ! You know he's an impostor then ? 

Scrible. Oh yes — that's imderstood ; Senor Figaro proposes that 
he should succeed, and divide the portion with the rogue who 
introduced bim, but J— 
Susanna. You object ? 
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Serible. Why, betweeen ourselves, madam, what do you think ? 
DonH you feel that the situation is dangerous ? 

Susanna, (Aside.) He's frightened and will tell ail,{Al(nid,)And 
you object to- — 

Serible, Why, I confess I think if the intr^ers are to be tri- 
umphant, that I shall run a risk of being what is vulgarly called 
—damned — saving your presence, madam. 

Susanna, I perfectly agree with you ; and, since you have thought 
better of it — ^in two words, if you are well paid for it, will you 
detail this plot to the Count ? 

Serible, With the greatest pleasure madam ; but Senor Figaro — 
Susanna, O ! never fear him — come with me this moment to the 
Countess. 
Serible, To the Countess ? 
Susanna. Yes, we must settle all with her first. 
Serible, As you please, madam. {Aside,) What an honor ! I'll 
dedicate the play to her. 
Susanna. Quick, quick 1 It shall make your fortune. 
Serible, I have no doubt of it. Here's a piece of luck I — 

[Exeuni Susanna and Scribleros, l. 
Enter Count, Toribio and Figaro, vntk the Notary, r. 
Count, At last, Don Alvaro, I shall call you my son. ( To Notary,) 
Welcome*, my good friend, you have prepared the contract ? 

Notary, According to the instructions of your Lordship's letter 
this morning. 

Count. Very good ; please to be seated. 
(Notary takes tlie ehairpmnted out to Mm by Figaro. 
Enter Scribelos, Susanna, Seraphina, and Countess l. 
Serible. (r. c.) You see, madam, there t; the Notary — I am 
only — 

Susanna, (c.) It does'nt signify — ^you shall tell my Lord all. 
County (l.) Who is that person ? What is the meaning — 
Countess. My Lord, my Lord — ^this man will prove to you that 
Don Alvaro is a mere adventurer — ^introduced by Figaro who is to 
share the portion you give your daughter. 
Count. How ? 7 

Toribio to Ftgaro. Traitor I V Altogether. 
Serible, No indeed, my Lady. 5 

Figaro to Toribio, (r.) Hold your tongue you fool. (^Zbu (2) How! 
do you dare — ( To Serible,) 

Serible, Not I, as I hope for mercy I It's your wife here — 
who mistook me for this gentleman and insists that the plot of 
my opera is true. 

Count and Toribio, The plot of your opera ? 
Figaro. You hear, my Lord. It's my wife there, who in her 
passion, has made this stupid blunder. 

Susanna. It does'nt signify, you told him the story, and you 
know it's true. 

Count, What story ? 

Figaro. My Lord, it's the most ridiculous thing ; this gentle- 
man is an author , and the story is pure invention — a subject for 
an opera — 
Serible. Yes my Lord, an opera, lieTe it is m^j "Loi^, ^ctosscs to ^ >j 
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Figaro, (Taking it from him,) Yes, here it is my Lord — your 
Lordship will perhaps do him the honor to read it — some other 
day. {^pushing Scribleros over to R.) 

Count, Aye, aye — some other day, but let him begone now, 
and put an end to this folly — 

Figaro to Scribleros. Yes, you must begone now — call again 
to-morrow. (Pushes him out r.) 

Toribio to Figaro, What does this mean ? 

Figaro, (aside to Mm,) Never mind now. 

Countess and Seraphina, (aside.) What's to be done ? 

Susanna. Don't sign — ^let nothing induce you. 

Count. Silence woman 1 Are you mad ? (to Notary,) Com- 
mence, Senor. 

Susanna. And the Colonel, ;[iot here 1 

Figaro. (Aside.) There's the picture, put as I designed it. 

Notary, (reading ) " Before me, Alonzo Quiroga, Notary Public, 
&c. &c., and in presence of &c. &c. &c." Your name if you please 
Senor? 

Toribio. Don Alvaro de Bibera. 

Notary, (ujriting.) "Don Alvaro de Bibera." — ^Any other title 
Senor? 

Enter Cherubino in fuU uniform^ with Susanetta u. b. r. 

Cherubino Alias, Toribio, valet to Don Pablos de Merida, who 
is now at Seville, ready to prove the assertion of Colonel Cheru- 
bino, here present. 

Figaro. (Aside) Cherubino I 

Toribio. Mercy, my Lord ! I confess — ^but it was Figaro who — 

Cherubino. (c.) Begone, rascal 1 whilst you're in a whole skin. 

IToribio runs outy l. 

Count, (CoUaring Figaro who is stealing away.) Figaro, you 
villain. 

Figaro (r. c.) My Lord, you know I always told you, you 
Tf ere too hasty ; if you had listened to my advice — 

Susanna, (r. c.) Out with him too, my Lord, if he deserves it. 

Susanetta. (r. c.) Who's blown out of the water now ? 

Figaro. Charming Cousin. 

Cherubino. What say you to my new name and'address ? 

Figaro. Gallant Colonel ! For old acquaintance sake — consi- 
der, I've livedin this family for a long time, and work'd hard to be- 
nefit tiiem and amuse others, and as to my roguery, that's what first 
recommended me to his Lordship's service. If I had only been a 
barber, I should never have been the barber 1 Remain'd aU my life 
an indefinite article ! 

Susanna. My Lord — I am sure I should be the last person to 
say a word in his favour — ^but I am his wife — wev'e been married 
sixteen years. 

Figaro. And when you talk of punishment, that should be taken 
into consideration my Lord. 

Count, I believe my folly has been more to blame than your 
roguery* sirrah, I have almost deserved this lesson, and as it is to 
Cherubino I owe your defeat, he shall award your sentence. 
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Oierubino, As Susanna is generous enough to intercede for him, 
and in consideration of his former services to my Lord and the 
Countess, I should be glad to extend mercy to him ; but what 
would the world say — 

Figaro. Ah, that^s where my friend the author is puzzled too. 
He fears the world would say, the rogue ought to be punished, but 
I say, the world is a very good natur'd world — I'm sure I've always 
found it so : there are greater rogues in it than I, who are tolerated 
because they are diverting ones ; and if Figaro the first has been 
lucky enough to amuse that part of it here present, it will not con- 
demn the amiable weakness of Figaro the second. {Advancing.) 
We are all of us fallable mortals, and to parody the English Poet. 
If to my share some human errors fall, 
Look in my face — and you'll forget them all I 

Finale. (« Jl Barbiere.'') 

Chervhino. 
Whatever faults you've seen, O 
To mercy's side pray lean, O 
In Colonel Cherubino, 
Remember still the Page I 

Chorus. 
And here for years sixteen, O 
** The Barber " re-engage ! 

Susanetta 

Though we've no Tamburini, 
No Grisi nor Rubini, 
We trust, you've heard Rossini, 
And now, and then, Mozart. 

Chorus, 

Can names alone, that end in ^^ini" 
To you delight impart ? 
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AM ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

Of 

JOHN REEVE, Esq. 



Mister not me, my jolly masters. Call me John,— -plain Jolio, 
for I'm no beauty, or " Fat Jack, ha! ha!" not being one of Pha- 
roah*8 lean kine, but a thorough John Bull. Truth assisted nature 
in compounding my clay. I have a heart for my wife and children, 
a hand for a friend, owe no man a shilling and my motto in Lingo 
Latin, is; Rex pecuniar doUarorum dowruK 

Reeve's Enctclopcedia. 



John seems to be a fortunate sponsorial appellation, dramatically 
speaking, for we have had John Kemble, and John Bannister, and 
we have John Liston, and John Reeve; names, always good for a bill, 
whether of a playhouse or a bank, and capital drawers of houses and 
salaries.* The father of this veritable son of Momus, Mr. Thomas 
Reeve, was sixteen years a Common Councilman of the City of 
London, and his son John, made his first appearance in this world, 
within the estimated sound of Bow-bell, on the 2nd. of February, 
1799. His relative position in life embraced two uncles of con- 
siderable celebrity, George Reeve the composer, and Alderman 
Waithman. Master John passed through his early days without 
any thing peculiar occurring and in due time was sent to school, at 
Mr. Thompson's, Winchmore-hill, where he met with Master Fre- 
derick Yates, and many mishaps. A mischievous friendship was 
formed between them to the cost of the other students, and one 
breach of decorum in heating slates nearly red hot and placing them 
on the seats for their unsuspecting schoolfellows, gained them so 
severe a flogging, as to make their form a stool of repentance, for 
having no unbirched place to rest upon, they could not sit down, and 
became a standing joke to those they had been such warm friends to, 
for many days. At the age of 14 master John Reeve was taken 
from school and his friend Yates, to the counter of his father's shop, 
on Ludgate Hill, where he remained stocking the customers with 
Hosiery until his father retired from business, which was about 
two years. He was then sent to Messrs Neville's, the Hosiers, in 
Maiden Lane, Wood Street, Cheapside, on very different terms to 
those he enters the sock and buskin's door of the Adelphi Theatre, 
in Maiden Lane, Strand. Here he remained three years and then 
left, in consequence af murdering the sleep of the peaceable citizens 
by mangling Shakspeare's Othello and Payne's Brutus on the 
spouted leads of his employer's house in conjunction vith one 
John Bye, a fellow counter revolutionest whom he always saluted 
with '* Good Bye !" The neighbours threw cold water on their 
efforts and they fired with indignation, heaped upon their persecu- 
i or 's heads the curses of Lear and Bratwa, Ne^t xtvorning came 
4otf' with it sundry complaintSi so "M.T Jo^wm^ \7;i'a ^ox<i^^ \q \o3^^ 
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BUI exit as tlie Hosier, and make double entries as a clerk in 
Gosling's Banking-house. Here, to use jplain John's odd words, his 
dramatic mania exploded, and he subscribed four shillings per week 
to Mr. Pym's private Theatre, Wilson Street, Gray's Inn Lane, 
that has been the hot bed of many a dramatic genius. The first part 
he ever played in his life (which was rather ominous) he only had 
to say one word. No ! and he made a mistake and said. Yet/ For the 
information of those curious in such matters, we beg to inform them 
this x>art was the Waiter ^ at the Gambling House, in Toicn and 
CbufUry. Besides this he had several other ** shocking bad " parts, 
which made him think four shillings per week too much, especially, 
as a specimen of his ad Ubitum style as a servant, in The Wheel of 
Fortune, when Weasle said ** You, Gentlemen, must have your lit- 
tle comforts," he replied, '* To be sure we must, we must have 
our little carraway coin/££f.' Vas thought not legitimate. He accor- 
dingly took the house of Pym, for J^IO, and had his own bills 
printed. The play was Othello, he the Jim Crowy Mr. Willis 
Jones the Jago, and Mr. G. H. Rodwell the composer, the Roderigo ; 
the farce, Syketier Daggerwood, wOh imHationt, The eclat of the 
Daggerwood portion of the evening's entertainment led to our 
friend John's appearance at Drury Lane, for the benefit of Mr. 
Rodwell senior. But this was not his first public essay, as gene- 
rally supposed, he having previously to this performed, the First 
Grave-digger in Hamlet, at the Haymarket, for the benefit of a Mr. 
Grove, of puffing fame, who advertised to play Hamlet for a wager 
of j^lOO, better than any actor living or dead. However, it had 
the desired effect for the gulled public crammed the house to suf- 
focation. This same Mr. Grove before caused a silly and squinting 
brother-in-law of his, named Roach, son of a publisher of plays, 
some thirty years ago, to enact Richard the Third, and challenge in 
printed placards a comparison with Kean. The performance was 
absurd in the extreme and the indignation of a most numerous 
audience vented itself in laughter, yells, and hisses, until in the 
wooing scene with Lady Anne, our Richard's mother, not the 
Duchess, but the irritable Mrs. Roach, rushed on in dirty faded 
black, cap and flesh to match, and with most BilUngsgat& rage, 
drove her son with hands and tongue off the stage. 

But to our hero, who, on the benefit previously spoken of, was 
so rapturously received, that he was earnestly requested to repeat 
his performance on the following evening for Mr. Lanza's benefit, 
he compled, and so completely established himself as an imitator 
and actor, as to induce the proprietor of the English Opera House, 
to offer him an engagement, which he accepted tub rota, sub 
Abnold, not wishing to resign his banking concern, until assured 
he might be unconcerned about it. On the 17th. July 1819, he 
appeared in a clever personation farce, called, "1, 2, 3, 4, 5, by 
adcertitementf as Mr. • • • • ♦." Had the seven stars come down 
from Heaven, they could hardly have created a greater sensation, 
and, to parody the Csesarian exclamation, he appeared, he acted, 
and he triumphed; yet no man could be more diffident of his 
abilities, for, at a dressed night rehearsal, he was continually 
dropping his character, and enquiring of Mr. R. B. Peake, the 
very worthy treasurer of that establishment, (and one oi \^« laQ^l 
jpojmJar authors of the day), who was seated in the ci\\.\c«\ %«aX qI 
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the pit, *' if he thought that would do." Much has been said about 
the wordy imperfectness of our frienc Reeve, but, we boldly assert 
without knowing the real cause; over anxiety to please, will un- 
nerve the most marble moulded man, when he is aware that thou- 
sands of persons on whose fiat he lives, are listening to his every 
intonation of voice, watching his every movement of feature and 
limb. Then what must it be to actors, who are, under Heaven, 
the most excitable beings in the world. The sensible loss of 
nerve begets a desire to recover it, and thinking of this, the words 
occasionally escape. We have known our hero, perfect to the 
letter in a farce, four days before its production, but as the hour 
of trial approached, his courage, like that of Acres*, oozed away, 
and nothing but his powerful flexibility of face and ready wit, 
carried him through with perfect success. Performing, is any 
thing but playing, to those who are practically acquainted with 
the drama, and we sincerely think, that the author is frequently 
more indebted to the actor, than the actor to the author. On the 
18th. of October, in the same year, Reeve commenced an engage- 
ment at the Adelphi Theatre, in Rattlepaie, in The Oreen Dragon^ 
and Lord Grizzle^ in Tom Thumb. From thence, he went to 
Cheltenham and Bristol, and at the latter place hi 1821, he was 
married at St. John's Church to Miss Aylett, who died at Swan- 
sea in the following year, after giving birth to a son. This was 
a sad blow, and we believe, is an unforgotten sorrow to this hour, 
though he has sought, and received comfort from a second wife. 
She was a most amiable person, as the following letter, from the 
father of the acknowledged first tragedian of the day, tWill 
testify,— 

*« Swansea, 16th. October 1822. 
My Dear Sir, 

The melancholy task, you requested me to un- 
dertake, I have attempted. I send you the lines, which I trust 
you will not estimate by their lack of merit, but my earnest wish 
to prove, that I would oblige you, if I could. To those who were 
happy enough to be acquainted with the late Mrs. R., all praise is 
unnecessary, those who had not that gratification, can form but a 
faint idea of her worth, from the report of my feeble pen. I hope 
you all arrived safe in the Metropolis, and that the young gentle- 
man is not worse for his journey. With every good wish, and 
compliments of Mrs. Mc. Cready, I remain, dear sir, 

Your's truly, 

W. Mc. Cready." 

" Pure virtue, innocence, and truth, 
Were Anna's riches here on earth; 
Bequeath'd them with an infant dear, 
To a loved husband's pious care, 
His tender steps, with faith to guard. 
And find in heaven, his great reward." 

John Reeve, Esq. 
Adelphi Theatre. 

The child alluded to above, is tbe pteseiit "NL^^Vei 3o\viv"R^^\«^ 
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now of course about fifteen years of age, and whose education does 
honour to his father's care. He has two daughters by his second 
marriage, whom he is equally anxious to make ornaments of society. 
This says a great deal for a man's heart. In 1826 he commenced 
an engagement of five seasons at the Haymarket, and stood on 
Liston's ground firmly, though he immediately followed him in 
most of his characters, with all the prejudice of first impressions 
and long favouritism. After his engagement expired at the 
Haymaiket he went for three years to Covent Garden, and we do 
not think he had that fair play his talent deserved. However, 
nothing, seemingly, can ever shake the strong hold he has upon 
public opinion, and managers are ever ready to secure him on his 
own terms. In the autumn of 1836 he made a trip across the 
Atlantic, and delighted brother Jonathan so much, with his quips 
and cranks, that he not only realized a large sum, but has sown 
the seed for a rich harvest, should he be tempted to trust himself 
on the perilous ocean again. He certainly left America too soon 
for his own advantage, but his friendship for his old schoolfellow, 
Yates, and ^40 per week for three seasons, combined with an anx- 
ious wish to see his children brought him home to be welcomed 
most heartily .by all who love a hearty laugh. 

Mr. Reeve is about fivefeet ten inches in height, of a dark 
complexion, and possessinga great flexibility of feature and limb. 
Though a bulky man, it isquite astonishing to see the lightness 
and ease with which he moves about the stage, in dancing or walk- 
ing, and that he may be light and delight, is our sincere desire. 

March 18th, 1837. B W. 



This very laughable farce so essentially depends on its comic 
situations, that it is almost necessary to see it, to believe its effect. 
We believe this is the first effort of the author upon the London 
boards, but we hope it will not be his last by very many, such 
funds of comic humour not being too numerous. 
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riRST PERFORMED AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI, 

NOVEMBER, 1836. 



Dr. BTNGO. Black square cut coat, 
waistcoat and small clothes, white wig, ^Mr. Cullenford. 
black silk stockings, shoes, and buckles. 



CHARLES. Plumb colored frock coat, 
light buff stripe trowsers, white waistcoat, }• Mr. Sterling. 
and boots. 



•at,! 

ig, VMr. 

J.. J 

t, >Mr. 



BILL MATTOCK. A buff ragged jac- ^ 
ket, corderoy small clothes, grey worsted 
darned stockings, dark brown ragged 
waistcoat, white round hat, and dirty 
shoes. Second dress-— K long white bed- 
gown and night-cap 



^Mr. J. Reeve. 



NED SNATCH. A grey jacket patch- 
ed, short brown trowsers patched (same 
as work-house clothes), little black hat, 
worsted stockings, shoes patched. Second 
dress — ^A smock frock, and slouch hat . . . 



'Mr. Sanders. 



SAMMY SPECTRE. Velveteen coat"! 
and trowsers, black waistcoat, and white >Mr. Wilkinson. 
apron. , . . . J 

TOMDARKING. Old fashioned livery, 1 j^^^ o g^ 
green turned up with red and yellow. ... J 

COUNTRYMEN. Brown country-! Messrs. King and 
men's coats, and small clothes. j Gibson. 

JULIA. White muslin frock.- Miss Mayo. 



Time of representation, 40 minutes. 
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ACT I. 



SCENE I.— 2%* road before Dr. Bingoes housCf which U seen 
through an iron pate, c, situate a sliort distance from the road. 

Bill Mattock and Nkd Snatch discovered breaking stones by 

the road side, 

BillM. (r. c. Stopping worh,) Why don't you learn to break 
the stones according to the hintillectuol plan Ned? see how I bring 
down my hammer with mathalogical sagacity, to allow for the 
pincussion of the stone. You've no science. 

NedS. (r.) Yes I have though ; and I defy any gemman wot 
ever handled a hammer to show a better finished heap of stones 
than that afore me. 

BUI. There a'nt no doubt Ned that you have a genus for your 
profession — you smash away like fun at the sand stone, but when 
you gets hard flints Ned, you can't touch 'em my covey, in the 
reg'lar scientific way, like the man what reads the Magazine for 
the Confusion of Useless Knowledge. 

Ned. But a'nt you precious tired of this life Bill ? 

Bill. Sartinly, thee a'nt no comfort whatsomedever in it, be- 
cause you see, fortius are to be made by breaking in all trades but 
ours 

Ned. Aye, that's vot I says ; here ve sits hammering, hammer- 
ing all day long, and after all we a'nt able to hammer out as much 
as keeps us in grub and lush. 

Bill, I have had serious notions lately of going into another line 

Ned, I knows of no line that a'nt supplied, except the Carr- 
bridge line, and they're all low fellows as breaks on that road. 

Bill. I don't mean a line of road , I means a Ime of business 
Ned. As I'm a literary character, I've a strong hidear of trying 
my hand at book-making. 

Ned, Book -making ? 

Bill Yes, a'nt it better than road-making, sphere a man's 
works are sure to be trampled upon } 

Ned. It may be, Bill, if your works don't get macadcnized by 
critics. But a'nt it very hard to write a book? 

Bilt. Bless your noody head, nobody thinks of writing books 
uow — we breaks 'em up out of the old 'uns ^xxst «A '^ou ^TSi^^w» 
that big Btene into rubble. \ \ 
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AW. And what do you intend calling your book ? 

Bill, ^hy I'm thinking ''Chalkings by the way " would be no 
bad title. 

Ked, It would be a striking one BilL 

BilL Yes, and here we are striking for wagea. 

Ni'd, But mind your eye, here's some folks coming out of 
Doctor Bingo's. {They resume work,) 

Bill, (Sitiffinff,) I am a jolly sailor boy, 
Does wander up and down ; 

I courts the girls where'er I go, 
In country and in town. 

Sing fal la la, fal lal la« 

Enter Doctok Bingo and Sammy Spectre from tJie house, and 

throv^h gate c 

Dr, Bingo, (l.) Yon comprehend my instructions Sammy ? 

Sammy, (l. c.) Perfectly sir, a'ntitthis? If an Exeter carrier 
should bring a package here this evening, directed for Dr. Bingo, 
I am to receive it, and give the bearer these ten guineas you have 
left with me. {Shows purse,) 

Dr, B, Bight Sammy ; and you are to have the package care- 
fully deposited in my study — and Sammy be particular to let no 
person meddle with it or go near it — it is a matter of great im- 
portance to me. 

Sam. There sha'nt a soul come near it sir. [Exit Doctor r. 
A matter of great importance, eh? I wonder what it can be. The 
Doctor looked very mysterious — I don't like that. 

\_Exit through gate c, into house. 

Bill. I say Ned ! 

Ned. WeU. 

Bill. Did you twig what the Doctor said to that little chap ? 

Ned. Yes, what of it? 

BiU, I means to make ten guineas of it — I knows well enough 
what the Doctor expects by the Exeter carrier. 

Ned. Do you ? ( Tliey rhe and advance.) 

Bill. To be sure I do. ( Whispers.) 'Tis a subject Ned. 

Ned. What ? 

Bill. A subject ! I've had some dealings with the Doctor, when 
I was in that line. I have a plan now, but {Looks cautiously round.) 
you must keep mum. 

Ned. Mum ! 

BiU. You must die Ned. 

Ned, Aye, that would be keeping mum. 

Bill. You're not awake my pippin. I'll be more circumlocutions. 
Look ye, you must let me put you into a sack ; I'll then carry you 
to Dr. Bingo's as a subject, for the ten guineas, and you can 
easily manage to steal off arfter I have taken myself off. 

Ned, Well, it's a rare plan ; but can't you get into the sack 
yourself Bill ? 

Bill. Why so I would Snatch ; only it wouldn't be 'spectable 
/or a gemman wot writes to put his head in a bag. 
J^^ecf. But I am the elder partner. Bill •, wad "joxx know it would 
i^ 'spectable for the head of the firm to put \i\s\ie«A\ii «c\ja%. 
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Sill, Well, I'll toss up for who goes — ^what d'ye say ? 

Ned. I never hobjects to nothing what's gentlemanly. You 
hide. Is it to be the best in three .' 

BiU. The best in three ! what a low hidear — no; Newmarket 
is the genteel thing — one toss settles it. {Tosses up a piece 0/ 
money,) Cry, my tulip ! 

Ned, Majesty. 

Bill. Vm blow'd if I a'nt in for it I here's a pretty go ; but as 
it's according to the moral torpitude of things wot be I won't 
flinch. Come along, and when yon tuck me up Snatch, like the 
fat man in the play ' I'll addict myself to «acA:.' 

Ned, Before we commence our job, let us turn into Tom Dark- 
ing's boozing ken and have a drop of lush. 

BUI. Aye, Tom's as close as a church. 

Ned. But how shall I manage to carry you ? I won't be able, 
for your weight — ^you're as heavy as the national debt, Bill— you'd 
break the back of an elephant 

Bill. Ho, ho, ho! Yes Ned,- though not a man of tears, I'm 
sartinly a man of size ; but Lord love you I'm only a babby now 
to what I was afore times grew bad — I was then so round and so 
slick that my chums called me ' Church Bill,' — ^but I*m now so 
fallen away, that folks calls me ' Anatomy Bill.' 

[^Exit Bill and Neo, Lm 

SCENE II. — ^ToM Darking's Publtc-ltousef door 8. e. l. Tom 
enters s. e. l., bustling about j arranging tables, chairs, ^c, 

Tom , I wonder some of the market folks are not here afore now ; 
the night is as sharp as sour beer — they seldom pass the Blue 
Swan without having a drop of summut on their way home. 

Enter Bill Mattock and Ned Snatch, with a sack, s. e. l. 

Gemmen- you're welcome ; won't you sit down ? (They sit,) 

Bill. Tom fetch us a pot of stout — we're a going up to Doctor 
Bingo's with a job. 

Tom. What at the old trade, Bill ? Got a subject hey ? 

Bill, Why — a — yes, but I'm going to be the subject myself. 

Tom, You ? ha, ha, ha I A precious queer subject you'd make ! 

Bill, It's true enough though ; but not a word — keep dark as a 
coal-pit — ^you'll know all to-morrow. I must not be seen here by 
any one Tom. 

2bm. Then you'd better mizzle, for I hear some one a coming^ 
to the door. 

BiU, Keep it fast Tom, 'till I get into cover — I'll be smoked 
else, for my face is as well known in this house, as the Saracen's 
Head on Snow-hill. Where shall I hide? 

Tom, There's a press, if you can manage to squeeze yourself 
in. 

BiU, No Tom ! though the press has often done a good turn for 
me, it won't serve me this turn ; the freedom oi lYift pres^^ToiWi, 
IS a capital thing, — but the liberty of tTae subject \a 9l \i^\X»c— 
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Tom. Coming, coming. 

Ned. Get into the sack, and you'll never be noticed. I'll clap 
yoa standing here in the corner beside me. 

BUI, Well in with me — like other great men I'll go into trum- 
pery retirement. {Getting into the sack.) Ned did you ever before 
bag so much game at once ? {Knocking l. s. b.) 

Tom. Coming, coming. 

Bill. Snatch, d'ye Lear, I'm not to be diddled out of my liquor : 
for it's according to the moral torpitude of things wot be, that a 
man should drink ; stop^ here's the very thing — a hole in the sack. 
Now mind Ned, whenever you put a glass to your own mouth, 
iq>ply another to this hole, and leave the rest to me. Now tie me 
up. (Bill gets befiind the table tVi c. Snatch fastens the sack, and 
resumes his seat l. c, singing.) 

" Billy Taylorwas a brisk young fellar, 

Pull of mirth aud full of play, 
Soon he did his mind diskiver 

To a charming lady gay. 

Toll de loll di da, &c. 

(Tom Barking opens the door uHUle Snatch is singing. Sasimt 

Spectre enters l. s. e.) 

Sammy. Why here's nice treatment ; to be kept waiting at the 
door at this awful time of night. {Puts his hat on the sack.) 

Tom. I didn't know it was you Sammy. Why you look as pale 
as a ghost. 
► Sam. A ghost I oh! don't mention it ! the very hidear puts me 
into a shaking fit. I remember one night I went all alone into the 
coal-hole, and do you know I saw something very awful-^'pon my 
life I did. 

Tom, Well sit down, sit down 1 Oh here be some of the market 
folks. {Enter ttoo countrymen s. e. r.) Welcome gents, sit down — 
what shall I fetch you ? ( They all sit.) 

1st Man, (l. c.) Summut hot and comfortable Master Darking; 
it's precious cold on the hill side. 

Sam. (r. c.) The hill side — then you've passed through the 
church-yard? 

1st Man. Aye, and a dismal looking place it be too. 

Sam. How awful I And did you see any thing remarkable there 
sir — any ghosts, or spirits, or shapeless shapes, or — 

1*^ Man. I did'nt see nothing partic'lar — but I'll be on my 
affidavy I heard a rustling like in the branches of the old yew tree, 

Sam. Oh dear, that was very awful — I remember one night, I 
was all alone in bed, and I heard something very marvellous, — a 
sort of scratching at the wainscot like a mouse a gnawing. 

2nd Man. (l. r ) But I seed summut to-night. I seed a sum- 
mut like a large black tom cat — walking along the churofa-yard 
wall, well, I shut my eyes cos I thought it ^as something as 
warn't right, and when I opened them arter awhile, blow me, if 
the appearance warn't gone, 

Omnes. TFonderfiil ! 
Bill, (Peeping out of the hole in iM sack c") li«.,\i«^f\uB^l 
^^am. Who laughed ? 
1*1 Man. Not I, 
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Omnes. Nor L 

Sam. Well there was a laugh, and that I think really very awfdl. 

Ned, Pahaw 1 it's an echo that's in this room. 

Sam, I remember one night last winter, soon after we went to 
live with Doctor Bingo. I was sitting alone by the fire listening to 
the crickets and thinVing of pleasant ghost stories, when all at 
once I heard a mysterious langh in Sally the housemaid's room 
and an alarming noise, like the smacking of a carter's whip. 'Pon 
my life I did. 

BiU, Ha, ha, ha 1 

^om. What was that ? 

dnd Man. I don't know — ^but I'm certain it was a laugh. 

Sam. And what's more awful, it an't a human laugh. I know 
it's the laugh of a departed spirit. 

N&L Who cares for a departed spirit, while we have spirits like 
these present. {Holds up a glass.) Come fill your glasses, and I'll 
give you a stave. {Svtgs.) 

Air — " Paddy Pizzarro." 
Talk of spirits indeed, 

Why the man's but an ass, 
Who heeds any spirits 

But those in his glass. 
And for demon or devil 

A fillip I say, 
Por blue ruin my boys 

Drives blue devils away. 

Toll de roll, loll de roll lol, &e. 

(BUiLiotiu in chorus and drinks out of Nbp's glass through the hole 

in the sack.) 

Sam. Oh dear ! what's that ? 

Ned, Nothing. Now gemmen, I'll give you a toast, if so be you 
have no groundless objections, I'll give you * The friend of 
humanity wot's always mending his fellow creters' ways' 

Omnes. Bravo— The friend of humanity, &c. 
(BiLirtakes Spectre's glassj drinks it off^ and replaces it at Spbc- 

TRs's left hand — the rest <f the company drink.) 

Sam. Where's my glass ? bless me, it was here this moment — 
0^, here it is<— 'empty ! this is really awful— I a'nt quite comfort- 
able—there's something over me I'm sure. 

Ned. You're not afraid of ghosts my lad ? 

Sam. A-a not particularly afeard of ghosts, only I don't like 
upstarts — chaps wot won't be qidet, but get up out of their snug 
little graves, to walk about at improper hours ; it a'nt thepart of a 
'spectable ghost, so I likes to keep out of onreglar company. 

BiU. Ha, ha, ha 1 

Sam. There it is again, I won't stay here any longer. It's really 
very awful. 

7bm Don't go Sammy, the Doctor won't be home from the 
elnb this hour yet. 

Sam. Aye, but he charged me to be home at nine, as he expects 
a package from the country, and he left me ten guineas to pay the 
carrier, so I must run back immediately — but 111 \j&\V ^QiU'?i\»X, 
dlt^^'s-BObictbing very awful going on at home. 



BiU, Gunmon ! 

Sam, Oh dear wbere's my hat ? IM*» really 'mty amM, 

lit Man» Dang me if I fte^ here fiiiy Ivngvr. (b(hmtrywte»ff» off 

L.8.X.) 

Sam, Wait a ittoment I'kftavery fingh<AlSdi»w by lught^ 
I remember once I was going home kf. night,, and I'd jvtt got to 
the place whettt tiie mad fiddler hanged hunaetf , >dien all en a 
sndckn I felt^-* (Bill Mattook ^bnockahia kmtdaum over his e^es^) 
Oh 1 oh 1 this is reaUy too awful* (Sammt wna ^l. s. jl Bill. 
throw €ff the sack,) 

BiU. Well now Ned. as the mcetmg is cSss^nled^ we caa begia 
to put ou* plans in prosecution. 

Ned, And now for uy disgnlse— I doa*t iMek Millar Bmmmy 
Spectre will smoke Ned Snatch in tiie toggery of tiie Ea/Btor 
canter. ( Wkih Snatch is putting on a nnock frock mhI ffoudk hat. 
Bill sits (hough^fidfy at4ahie, ) 

Tom, What's the matter, BUI ^ why man ydtt tookas cM as* 
turkey in rain. 

BiU Do I Tom ? ah, titat's cos I*m depreciated in my nanres. 
Tdon/t like this business of playii^ the dead man — ^it a'nt to m? 
taste. In tiie good old times I used to get a decent living by 
other folks dying, but now Tomtfiey're so altered tiiat I mnst be- 
gin to die on my own aecount to keep myself from star^ng^ It's 
that Tom, that affects tiie infloBamability of miy wisage an dmakes 
me so glumfoimdcred ; so dcaw ns a pint ei hawf-and-hawf my 
boy will ye ? 

7*0fw. Wouldn't ft 1^ nf gin-nnd-water or a nip of braiidy he 
more rcTivinger for yo«r Bill ? 

BtU, No, there n'nt notiitng worser for a hardent imgination 
than hardent spirits; bawf-and-hawf is the only dstnk for the 
development of genus. Don't you see the measures of bawf-and 
hawf tliat go down with customers of the swdi houses art the West 
find. 

Tom, So they do BiQ— socl berets a vwq^ of as tiakse sti^as 
ever moistened a mug. (Lays a pot before Bill.) 

BUI, Your health my mm 'uns. (Drinks.) There's ii» comfort 
in life like drink, so I'll give you a few verses ^at T sometimes 
sings at the Leather-hea<!te. That^s a vonwivial 'soctstion Tom. 
where a few of us hintettecta&d coveys that reads tiie Mngasine Ibr 
the Confusion of Useless Knowledge meets for 1^ 'concussi&n sf 
Political Economy and Gastronomy. Hem ! {SinsiB.) 

Ain.— *' 23%e Meeting (f the Waters/^ 

Oh there is not in natwe a bliss so complete 
As tiie first glass of toddy— strong, smoking and sweet, 
AH cares it dispels-'-drives the megrims away, 
'Tis the first glass of toddy that makes our hearts /gi^. 
^Tis the first glass o! toddy that makes our bsarts gay. 



JkxBi.*^** The SlUek Joke." 

If one glass of liq^uor sudi wonders easa do 
Well double our pleawiTe by mskSn^ Ittwo. 

ToU de ToU deToUVAai,\sSlV».iifcis8^^«a« 
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VfiHk 8|itnt8 elated we joke and we laugh, 
Our lasses we toast, anid oar bumpers we quaff 
. ^ We towzle the girls, or soatch a stray kiss ; 

Was there ever a moment so merry as this ? 

Toll de roll, die. 

Am.—** rve been roaming,** 

f 'ye beea drinkiiig — I've been drinkiag 

At the Coal Hole aU the night, 
Asd I'm thinkiiig — and I'm thtnkinji^ 

That I'm neaity serew'd outright 
I've been going — I Ve been going 

At the brandy, gin and beer, 
And I'm growing — and I'm growing 
itather oomlbrtably queer. 

A.IB.— '* FEtrtweU tQ ^ Mountiain** 

Farewell to the brandy. 

Farewell to the swipes, 
To the pots full of porter, 

The backey and pipes ; 
To the ale and the gin, 

I'm a leetle (hip) unwell 
I'm going (hip) a going 

F^well (hip) oh, fare-weQ, 

{Staggers back-^scene elotes.) 

SCENE m.-^^ room in Bb. Bingo's Aouae. Iulia entet^ with 

a hooik in her hand b. 

Julia, Hist what noise is that ? how my heart flutters at every 
footstep 1 Well, this love is the plague of a poor girl's life I wish 
those stupid books would teach us to conquer the tyrant passion. 
{Tbrvws the hook anvay pettishly,) Heigho 1 I wonder will Mark- 
ham ever come ? It is now Ml two minutes and a half past the 
appofaited time. (Qoea to window,) What a beautiful night 1 How 
aoftly do those moonbeams fall iqf»on the eaftm river as it ripples 
and sparkles amidst the dark foliage of the motionless trees. Oh i 
lus hour ! this sweet, sweet hour of love. 

SONG. Atr. — *' Bcfih bower has beauty,^ 

When the moon on the river is sleeping. 

When the nightingale sings in her bower ; 
When the giow-worm its vi^ is keeping, 

Oh come to me love in that hour* 
Ob the leaves when the dew brilliants gUsteni 

Like the tear drops, on inlaney's ched( ; 
With none but the pale stars to listen,, 

And none but my lover to speak* 
Oh oome to me thai, and our meeting* 

Shall be like zephyr and flower ; 
15o Uissfnl shall be our fi>&d meeting, 

Chrome to me love in that boxix, 
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(Knock L.) Hist, 'tis he ! (Opent Ihe <ioor— Cha&lbs Markbax 

enters, L.) 

' Markham, My dear Julia I 

Julia. You are a sad truant — ^but now that you are come^ I for* 
give you all ; am I not a merciful sovereign ? 

Mark, As merciful as you are beautiful : you, unlike many ot 
your sex, seek not to prove your power over a lover, by torment- 
ing him to the utmost endurance of his love ; and it is tills th ff» 
makes me doubly your slave. 

JuUa. Yes Markham — ^if I can retain your allegiance by a gen- 
tle sway, I shall never change my flowery sceptre for a rod of iron 
^but Charles, though these stolen interviews form the chief hap- 
piness of my existence, I tremble lest by some chance they should 
be discovered by my uncle. 

Mark. That apprehension has also disturbed my mi|id, and to 
put an end to tMs disagreeable suspense, I have resolved to ac- 
quaint him with bur attachment. Surely there is nothing In my 
family or fortune to disentitle me to the honor of aspiring to your 
hand. 

Julia. Nothing but the singular whim my uncle entertains of 
marrying me to one of his own profession. A doctor I must 
have! 

Mark. Pshaw ! Julia, he*s little better than a silly enthusiast, 
carried away by the fantastic theories of his art. A homoeopathist, 
a galvanist, and I know not what besides ; he would fain turn his 
house into a college of health, and all its inmates into professors. 
But if your husband must have a diploma, let it be from love's 
college, 'tis the true school for making a lady's best physician. 

JiUia. We will argue that matter another time ; at present I 
want your opinion of some new music I have got Come, my 
harp is in the next room. [Barunt r« 

SCENE IV. — ^Doctor Bingo's shidy — a large table covered with 
baize in c.-^tmaU table u. — Galvanic apparatus behind c. toNf« 

Enter Sammt c. carrying a light, followed by Ned Snatch, ' 
dragging on his shoulder Bill Mattock in the sack, 

Sam, Oh, its all perfectly right. Pray can you tell m9 what 
you've got in the sack ? 

Ned. A doan't know, but a knaw I'se to get ten giiineas for the 
carrying on it from Exeter. 

Sam. Ah, here's a ticket. (Reads.) ** To Dr. Bingo— A stuffed 
drynurse, with care." A stuffed drynurse ! eh, my eye I can it be 
possible. (Reads again.) A stuffed dry — drynurs — drynurseris, 
with care. Oh I a drynurseris ; that's some curious fish from the 
Theological Gardens. Here lay it upon the table. Why a stuffed 
dr3rnurseris seems almost as heavy as a stuffed alderman. (Ned 
lays Mattock along the table c.) There's your ten guineas. 
(Gives it.) 

Ned. Thank'ee master, you'll find un a dang'd queer fish Tae 
warrant. [Exit Snatch, c. 

Sam. Now I'd like vastly to take a peep at this here cretor, only 
I'm a little afeard; I've a great fancy to see what sort of a hani- 
zaala staged drynurseris is. I remember ouce,\ ^^^^\«u!S) 
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to see tike latned pig, And the seven lagged mare, and bow I can 
see a stuffed drjniineris for nothing, Egad 1 I will have a peep. 
(6^009 toward* the table; Mattock aneeaee in the sack — SamuyIcU 
the candle faU,)~-tUme off exckuiming Oh, oh, oh! this is too 
awful 1 (Mattouk, ae eoon as he i$ gom^ gets out qf the tack, 
dreesed in a long white shirt and cap,'^Stage dark,) 

BiU. Well this is what I call mm work. I'd be glad to know 
whether I'm a stuffed drynurseris, a dead subject, or the living BiU 
Mattock. Let me consider, I can't be a stuffed drynurseris, for I 
a'nt got na dinner to-day — I'm more like a balloon stuffed with 
nothhig whatsomedever. Then I can't be a dead subject for my liliB 
is in the lease of my house. It's clear then that I must be the 
'dentical living Bill Mattock ; I'm pretty sura of it too, cos BiU 
loved a pot of good porter, and I feel just now as if I could tuck in 
a full pot of 'double stout — it's certain then I'm Bill Mattock, well 
that's some comfort I never could have proved philologically that 
I was myself if I hadn't read the Magazine for the Confusion of 
Useless Knowledge. And now to find a way of getting out of this 
pitchy hole before the Doctor comes home, (fie gropes about,) 
Here's a door. {Opens it l.) — ^AU dark 1 no matter, I'll venture 
like Phineas into the internal regions lExit Bu.l l. s. e. Enter 
by anoAerdooKf &. s. s. Julia and Makkham toith a light. Stage 
hght. 

Julia, I fear Charles that we have prolonged this interview 
beyond the limits of discretion — I expect my unde home every in- 
stant, and if he discovers you here he will instantly remove me to 
a distant part of the country, where we shall never have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting. 

Mark, Let us hope a better fate, Julia ; but what is there to 
make you apprehend a discovery now ? 

JuUa, It is past ten o'clock, and the doors are always locked by 
the servants at that hour — there are no means left of retreat but 
trough the conservatory ; here is the key of the door that opens 
firom it into the garden, from thenoei with the help of the garden 
ladder, you can scale the wall, and escape. Begone now. (G«ve« 
him a key.) 

Mark, Will you then force me to leave you ? 

Jtdia, Will ypu then persist in staying ? {Knodc,) Hark ! that 
is my uncle's knock. Fly dear Charl^ ; there lies your way — 
mind the conservatory, to the right. ^ 

Mark, Adieu ! dearest Julia ! to the right ! adieu ! [Exit c« 

[Exit ZvJAK taking the light, by door, b. 8. B. After a short 
interval Markham reiumt cauOoutly, — Stage dark, 

Mark, {In a low tone.) Julia^ Julia my love ! Julia, you have 
given me a wrong key, hist 1 a wrong key, my dear 1 I cant get 
out I what the devil shall I do ? Where shall I conceal myself ? I 
dare not venture back through the house ; ten to one but I may 
be shot as a robber, before I can make myself known, should I be 
found here by that mad old doctor, (il china crash wiihouti., s. e.) 
Ah here he comes I {Goes to door Julia went out by.) A door — 
fast {Another cra^,) He's playing the devil among the china. He 
is in some desperate rage. {He stumbles against &e table c.) Ah, 
hare's a tttbh t And here's, what ? a sack. \ a thot^i^t %V.fdL«% \sa> 
J'U get into it and if old Bingo akould oomeYMrev^*^'^^^*^ m<tl« 

'A 
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a subject brought in durmg his absence. I know this is his anato« 
mical experiment room, but the worst that can come of it is a 
discoTery, and a summary ejectment by the testy Doctor. (Getting 
into sack.) So here I go. Hist ! he's coming this way. I must lie 
Siill. {Draws the tack over his head and stretches himteifupon the table, ) 
Enter Bill Mattock, with a bottle in one hand and part ofafowt 

in the other, l. s. e. 

BiU, Here I am again, after leaving the print of my preciontf 
countenance against twenty walls and <^r8 in the dark. No way 
to escape, cooped up here like a turkey for Christmas — gproped my 
way into a larder, that wasn't so bad ^ made a jolty smash among 
the crockery ware — broke all the mugs in the house, and damaged 
my own. Well come I got a capital tuck out by it, cold roast 
goose and port wine — not bad grubbing for a dead man ! but they 
don't put enough of ingings in their goose. Here's jolly good 
luck. {Drinks,) I wish I could find the table now, I'd take another 
stretch on it, for I find an uncommon dizziness coming over me ; 
but that's according to the (hip) torp — ^torpitude. (hip) Really this 
is very pretty port^ {Drinks*) I'm confident it is. (hip) Now I have 
the table, where's my sack ? {Layt his hand on Mark.) Who are 
you ? Does your mother know you're out ? You'd better mizzle 
my chap. What, eh, blowme if tMs an't another subject! I wonder 
who raised him. (hip) That's no reason tiiough that he should have 
my place. Come along my covey, there's plenty of room on the 
floor for you. There's a nice spot under the table for you. {He lays 
him under the table,) We none of us like to give up our places 
quietly. No, no, we can't afford to give up our places, (hip) (Sits 
on the table.) I'm sorry I didn't bring another bottle of tliis port 
with me — it's a very entertaining sort of a companion in the dark, 
(hip) very indeed. What a hard-hearted creter a deal table Is ; it 
has no sympathy for shoulders or hip bones. (Sings,) ** On ^lis 
cold flinty rock I will lay down my head." {He is about to lie douni 
when voices are heard.) Hark 1 there's some one coming. Tis the 
old Doctor. I'd give ten bob if I was well out of Ids dutches. 
^'--^(Hastily stretches himself upon the table,) 

\^nter Doctor Biv go followed by Sammt Spectre, carrying . 

Ughts,-'^Stage light, 

Dr H. So the carrier from Exeter has brought the package 
Sammy 

Sam. Yes master, the stuffed drynurseris — and I gave him i^.e 
ten guineas. 

Dr, B. Right Sammy, you are an excellent boy if you could 
only overcome your fears. I iutend Sammy to show you to-night 
one of the wonderfid effects of our art ; the package Sammy 
which you suppose is filled by a stufifed Rhinorcerus contains, in 
reality, a— 

Sam, Wh— -h— h— a^t Doctor } 

Dr. B, A dead body, Sammy — an anatomical subject. 

Sam, Oh don't say so, its a very awfid subject sir. 

Dr, B, Nonsense boyi you must reconcile yourself to things 
of this sort— ^ve me theUght. {Goes to the table and raises Mat- 
tock's leg.) Why this subject is still quite warm ! how fortunate 1 
Sam, (Aside, andfeaifvily peeping ovsr the I>octo«.'^ siKouWer.^ 
/ wonder bow be get out of the sack. 
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T>r, B, Come near Sammy, you shall see me galvanize him. 

Sam, Galvanize I what's that sir ? 

Dr. B. A wonderful operation Sammy. You shall see me make 
tMs subject move by the action of the Electro* Galvanic Battery. 

Sena, Won't he tiien have an action of battery against you ? 

Dr, B, Pshaw I {He hringa forward the Galvanic apparatus y ar» 
ranges i7, and continues peaking.) I have sanguine hopes, if my 
experiment succeeds, of restoring life to the body — I have all the 
apparatus in readiness ; attend now. (Commences turning the 
Electrical Machine.) 

Sam. It*B really very awful I 

Dr, B. In the first place motion will be given to the arms, 
then to the legs, and i^rwards the whole body will resume its 
natural action as in life. (After a few turns Btll thrusts one hand 
mto Dr. BiN6o's/ac«, strikes the othei across Sammy's bodyj kicks 
out his legs, sits up, nods his head at Dr. Binoo, and finally gets off' 
0ie <a6^.— Sammt gets into a comer , and Dr. Bingo looks on with 
deUghi.) 

Dr, B. Oh, wonderful triumph of art I he lives, he moves ! 
glorious discovery, this will make my fortune ! Sammy, Sammy 
Spectre, behold this miraculous resuscitation. 

Sam. Oh I oh ! 'tis too awful to behold I KiU him again Doc- 
tor, or I shall die with fright (Bill strides round the room, the 
DocTOB, follows.) 

Dr. B. Get out of that you fool! Every motion as perfect as 
before death ; but he does not speak. I'll try the effect of another 
shock. {He goes up f) 

Bill. Oh, I can't stand that. 

Dr, B. Was not that his voice t I'll speak to him (To Bill.) 
Well how do you feel now * 

BiU. Pretty bobbish, thank ye I 

Dr. B. Amazing I the recovery is perfect — ^he speaks. Hoi* 
long, have you been dead } 

BiU. Ten days. 

Dr. B. Ten days ! Impossible 1 You were qtdte warm when I 
came in, not ten minutes ago. 

BiU. That's cos I was a baker I we holds the heat a long while. 

Dr, B. Oh, very likely I Were you conscious of anything during 
your trance ? 

Bill. Yes I was particularly conscious of roast goose and bot- 
tied port, only they did not put enough ingings in tiie goose. 

Dr. B. Singular sensation 1 And pray what did you dUe of? 

Bill. Suspended animation 1 

Dr. B. Suspended animation 1 I don't comprehend you. 

Bill. Don't you ? I was suspended from a rope — hanged I that's 
wot I calls dying of suspended animation. 

Dr. B. Prodigious I This is the most extraordinary case I ever 
heard of — I'll have it published to-morrow. Where are my writing 
materials ? Remain here a moment till I find them 1 I'll be back 
presentiy. I'll take down the particulars this very night. 

Sam, I'll take down the particulars this very minute. (Takes a 
fiaskfram his pocket and drinks.) 

[Bstt DooTOR, c.f closely followed hy Samhy.— 'BiiAi coiU^ 

Bauuy by the coat^ 
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BiU, Where are yoa going my little bottle imp ? 

Sam, Prodigious sir ! I was only a going to the other side of 
the door. 

BiU, Weil you'd better leave the bottle on this side. ( Takes Hit 
bottle t and gwes him a kick,) Mizzle now. 

Sam. Oh, that's awfid ! 

Eseit Sam If Y, c. — Bill Htt on the table, andJUlt a glass, vohen 
Mabkham creeps from under the table in the sack, 

BiU, I'm swizzled if the other subject an't a getting livelyl 
Who bid you get up ? You should lam to behave yourself like a 
peaceable subject, and lie down till you're rig'larly dissicated It's 
all for the benefit of the Humane Society, and parfectly according 
to the moral torpitude of things wot be. 

Mark, I have been a witness of your proceeding, Sirrah, and 
you're little better than an arrant impostor^ 

Bill, Ybu're another. 

Mark, 1 shall inform Dr. Bingo, the instant he returns, of the 
fraud you have pratised on him. 

BUI. Why you know my tulip that you're a dead man, and 
your evidence an't good at law, so give no more imperence, but 
get into your sack again. You're the most unruliest subject I 
ever handled. ( Tries to put Markham into t/ie sack.) 

Mark, Let me go, you ruffian. 

BUI. You won't won't you ? I'll see that. What's the use of 
kicking when you knows you're ^ead ? 

Mark. {Struggling.) Help I Murder I Helpl 
Dr. Bingo rushes into the room c^ followed by Sammy and Juua : 

after, 

Dr, B, What's all this ? Who have we got here ? 

JuUa, For Heaven's sake what's the matter? 

Sam, (r:) Oh, madam 1 the subject is strangling the Drynur- 
seris. It's really very awful ! 

Dr, B, {To Bill.) Stand back ! Can I believe my eyes 
Mr. Markham .^ 

Julta. {Crossing to him.) My dear Charles 1 

Dr. B. (r.) What is the meaning of all this ? How came you , 
here sir; engaged in such an extraordinary manner with the poor 
man I have just raised from death ? 

Mark. It can be briefly explained sir. First my passion for • 
your niece, brought me I confess clandestinly into your house — an 
unlucky chance preventing my retreat, I adopted the expedient of 
conceaUng myself in a sack, which I found lying in the room — 
hoping by means of it to avoid discovery until daylight would ena- 
ble me to escape. While in durance I found that there was 
another sham subject here, whose counterfeit death and pretended 
resuscitation would have exposed you to the redicule of the town, • 
had you published it. 

JDr. B. Could I have been so grossly duped ? (To Bill.J Who 
the devil are you fellow ? 

Mark, If % mistake not, he's a notorious character, named 
Mattock. 4 ,^ 

Dr. B. What Bill Mattock, my old bone merchant ? 

-AJK (Hirowingoffthe ikirt and cap.) Wli^ 1 believe there U no 
sue deajing it now. I (m thatimfoitnnsXf^mdrii^xiBi ^^ 
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J>. A And haTC I given ten guineas for you you raseal ? 

iNS. Oh don't foe miffy about it, if you an't had enough of me 
to-nig^t, I'll stay till youVe had the worth of your money of me. 
{Aside.) There's a back and two side-bones of the goose left ; you 
see I likes to giye satisfaction. 

Dr, B. O ! curse your satisfaction. Markham, to you I am 
indebted that I have not been made a public laughing stock, and 
the best reward I can offer you is Julia's hand — mere take it. (JSe 
•cins their ?tands,) But not a word about the ** Queer Subject." 

Sam. Now I am beginning to feel rather comfortable. 

BUI, Well theire would have been none of this comfbrt ili 
hadn't died to bring it about, and yet not one on 'em says as much 
as thank'e Bill, tluit's hard^that's downright ungrateful ! but 
howsomdeyer, I don't much mind if my good friends here don't 
ook so grave on the '' Queer Subject." 
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20, Cross-Street, Hatton-Garden, 
JAMES TURNER. 



TO 



D. W. OSBALDISTON, ESQ. 



Sir, 

In dedicating to you my first production at the TIiea> 
tre Royal Covent Garden, however trifling, I but do myself a 
pleasure and you a right, (for to you, sir, I am indebted for a 
success I scarcely anticipated) as, by accepting it, you ensured its 
being performed in a manner superior to the resources of any 
other Theatre, especially in its principal parts. That you may 
long and profitably hold your present station, which, as is acknow- 
ledged by those under your management you so worthily fill, is 
the sincere wish of 

Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

B. WEBSTER. 

13, Museum Street, 
• April 26th., 1837. 
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AN ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHICAL 8KBTCH 

OP 

WILLIAM FARREN, Esq. 



<^-^ ■v'^ %• "Vw *^Nrf ^^-w ^^^-v V W>^*w 



An you love old age, my masters, then love me; 
For my art can shew him in as many forms, 
As e'er was given us model of by nature. 

Old Parr. 

Mr. William Farren is the third son of an actor of some consi- 
derable celebrity, who enacted at the Theatres Royal Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, and Haymarlcet, during the latter part of the last 
century and died in 1795. The subject of the present memoir was 
bom 13th May 1791, and educated in the same school where Liston 
acquired learning enough to become a master. In due time he was 
placed in a solicitor's office, but we suppose, the Acts of Parlia- 
ment reminded him of Acts of Plays, and every shrivelled bit of 
parchment of the wrinkles of old age. Certes it is, that from the 
very first he bent his mind and body both upon the actions of old 
men, and consequently his great success in pourtraying age upon 
the stage. In bringing up his histrionic genius in the way it 
should go from the time it was born of his brain, proves that if 
actors would charily choose the line at starting best suited to their 
personal and physical qualifications, we should have much more 
excellence in the market than there id at present. But actors 
generally waste the best part of their lives in pursuing a wrong 
course until accident reveals to them, when too late, that the path 
to public favor had been open to them had they wisely taken it. 
Mr. W. Farren's first essay was at the Plymouth Theatre, then 
under the management of his brother Mr. Percy Farren and a 
Mr. Smith, in the character of Sir Archy Macsarcasm in Lcve-a-la- 
mode, in 1809, and was well received. After getting well grounded 
in the practical and theoretical part of his profession he went to 
Dublin, and there continued to delight his Irish friends until he 
appeared in London. While in Dublin, a most riotous tumult, 
termed the Dog-row, occurring in the Theatre, in consequence of the 
dog not performing in the Forest of Bondy, obliged Mr. Jones to 
resign the management to our hero, in which situation he gave 
great satisfaction. Several overtures were made to him from the 
great Theatres here for some time previous to his appearance, but 
Mr, Harris, by his liberal offers, was the fortunate securer of his 
abilities, and on the 10th. of September, 1818, he backed the 
manager's opinion by making a most triumphant hit in Sir Peter 
Teazle ; and the billsjof the following day announced the *' Para- 
mount Success of Mr. Farren," in capitals of the largest Star 
dimensions. In short, he was at once acknowledged to be a 
capital actor. 

At Covent Garden Mr. Farren remained, performing in the sum- 
mer at the Haymarket, until a change in the management in 1828 
deeme(l by him detrimental to his interests, caused him as per 
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agreement, to secede from that establishment, and join Mr. Price, 
the then lessee of Drury Lane, who, by his bold and well calcu- 
lated policy had rendered it a most attractive place of amusement. 
An action was the result of this step, in which the proprietors of 
Covent Garden were nonsuited, but, being fortunate enough to ob- 
tain a rule for a new trial, they gained their cause, such is the glori- 
ous uncertaintyof the law. Notwithstanding this, Covent Garden 
continued to see him grace the boards of its rival until the present 
season, when his return was most cordially welcomed by all who 
love genuine comedy. 

Mr. Farren is about five feet ten inches in height, and of a florid 
complexion, with light hair, but though looking most healthy, he 
has once or twice by over-study and anxiety been so seriously 
indisposed as to be obliged to live by rule. No actor ever took 
more pains to deserve the great reputation he possesses than Mr. 
Farren. He very properly looks upon his profession as an art 
worthy of devotion, and the approbation of the public and the high 
terms he commands, prove that it is so. 

April 29th. 1837. B.— W. 
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This trifle is a free adaptation of the second act of a French 
vaudeville called " JewM et VielU" and we are most ready to confess 
that its popularity is more attributable to the acting than to aught 
else. To particularize where all is excellence, is difficult, but we 
cannot pass over without our especial notice the admirable manner in 
which the author, or rather the adapter, was supported by Mr. 
Farren and Mrs. Glover. The first for his pure romantic feeling 
and true identification of that singular and admirable artist Paga- 
nini, and the latter for rendering a rather unamiable lady highly 
interesting. By the bye, in these very original times, it may be as 
well to observe, that the Paganirii portion of this entertainment is 
not borrowed from our neighbours. To Mr. Tilbury, Mr. J. Web- 
ster, Miss Lee, and Miss Nicholson, the thanks of the author are 
heartily awarded and justly deserved; and if they are only as 
much pleased with their parts, as both author and audience are 
with their representation of them, the general satisfaction will be 
" Prodigious V* 



yiRIT PERFORMED AT THE THEATRE ROTAL, COVENT GARDEN, 

- April 16th 1837. 



Achilles Dumont. {A retiring Musician — a 
la-Paganini,) Black coat, rather large — ^trowsers 
and waistcoat — black hose and shoes — black 
wig, with long curls behind — ^white cotton 
gloves, wristbands turned up— -broad brimmed 
black hat. 

PicoTE. {A retired physician.) A. f awn coloured 
French cut coat, with lapds and square skirts — I 
a white double-breasted waistcoat — ^black satin v 



Mr. W. Farren. 



a white double-breasted waistcoat — ^black satin \ Mr. Tilburj. 
small clothes — speckled 1 
— powdered wig and tail. 



small clothes — speckled hose — shoes and buckles ( 



Philippe. (His son.) Blue coat, gilt buttons — > w t xir k f 
white pantaloons, and french gaiters. ^ Jnr. j . w eoster. 

Madame Picote. Drab coloured, foll-sleered ^ 
gown — ^white neckerchief, bound witii white satin f « p, 
^whitelace cap, with blonde lappets, and white C ^"' Ulovcr. 
muslin French apron. 

Cecils. Book-muslin dress — flight blue sash > -^. j 
—long tight blue kid gloves. V " 

jAcauETTB. A figured linen gown — white net i 
frill — a flowered China crape kerchief — a scarlet ? Miss Nicholson, 
apron with pockets. ' 



Time of representation 45 minutes. 



EXPLANATION OF THE STAGE DIRECTIONS. 

L. means first entrance, left. R, first entiance, right. S. E. L 
second entrance, left. S. £. R. second entrance, right. V. £. L. up- 
per entrance, left. U. E. R. upper entrance, right. C. centre. L. C. 
left centre. R. C. right centre. T. E. L. third entrance left. 
T.E. R. third entrance right. Observing you are supposed to 
Ace the audience. 
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OR 

MUSIC THE FOOD OF LOVE. 



SCBNE. — A Chamber. Practicable door centre. A door L. s. i. 
Another R. s. E, with amalt window over ity both practicable, A key 
in R. door, A table R., work'basket S^c, on itj chair on then, in 
vMch Cecile, %8 discovered f seated ^ at needle-work. Chair l. in 
which PicoTE sitSf reading a newspaper , and a sofa behind. On the L. 
side qf the stage^ a table^ with writing materials^ and pair of green 
spectacles on it. A chair on the R., another l. of it, Philippe. 
discovered standing at a music desk, near the l. sidCy behind table^ 
playing on the violin. 

Picote. Don*t tea2e me, I tell you! I'm reading an article on 
the balance of power. 

PhiUppe. La ! Father — 

Picote. La I Son ! You had better be off to your law studies. 

Philippe. No, father, I shall not go this morning; I prefer 
staying at home and practising my violin. 

Picote. (Rising.) Master Picote! What is that you say? 

Philippe, (l.) I say, I will not go ! 

Picote. (r.) You will not go ? 

PhiUppe. No! 

Picote. Very well, sir, — very well, then don't. I care not, 
whether you go^ or stay. It's your mother's business, not mine. 
She'll let you know who's master 1 

Philippe. And why, my very dear father, don't you let her know 
who ought to be master ? Why don't you, instead of studying the 
government of nations, learn to govern your own family? Ah! 
when I marry, I will be lord and master, to the very letter ! 

Picote. (r.) That's just like your mother. She spoils you, 
she spoils you, I tell you! You are her pet, her duck, her lad 
of wax ; whilst I am her goose, — and her hand is the only member 
that's inclined to bestow on me, the appellation of lad of whacks ! 
And so it has been ever since I married her! But, thank heaven, 
forty years endurance has fortified my nature against her most an- 
gry attacks. Having amassed a considerable sum of money, du- 
ring the time I served the republic, in the capacity of surgeon, I 
resolved to marry, simple soul that I was ; chose a portionless 
^rl, because 1 would rule the roast, and have had nothing but 

B 
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broils ever since ! My wife, treats me as the first consul did the 
people, I have no voice in the affairs, foreign or domestic. 

Philippe. It's all your own fault, father ! If you have a mind, 
I'll put you in the way of obtaining a majority. 

Picote. A conspiracy of us three? I'm for it, boy! 

Philippe. First, here's your son, I by myself, I. 

Picote. I flatter myself you are, I by myself — I. For we're ai 
like as two peas [Cecile risesy and advances B.] 

Philippe. Next comes Cecile, your ward, the daughter of that 
dear friend of my mother's, poor Constance ! 

Picote. Well ? 

Philippe. (Cajolingly.) You know, my ever respected father, 
how anxious we always are to please you, by sticking up for your 
rights, and upholding your consequence and your dignity, as the 
master of this establishment. But, alas ! though strong in will, our 
power is weak. So we were thinking— eh, father ? The best plan 
would be — to marry us, and so augment the number of your 
allies. 

Picote. What? 

Philippe. Make us two, one ! 

Picote. Why that would be reducing the number, according to 
that reckoning. 

Philippe. I flatter myself not ! 

Picote. You love each other then ? 

Philippe, (l.) To distraction ! 

Picote. (c.) It can't be! You're bamboozling me, you dog, you 
are ! What, in love with another, and I not observe it ? 

Cecile. (R.) It's very true, for all that, sir ! But, perhaps >ou 
have been married so long, you would not know the symptoms if 
you saw them. 

Picote. True, true! But the obstacles ? (To Cecile.) You, my 
dear, have nothing — 
N Philippe. How! nothing? 

Picote. Absolutely, nothing! lam her guardian, and ought to 
know ; and your mother is so fond of money, there'll be no matri-. 
mony for you, without it, I fear. 

Cecile. It is too true ! 

Philippe. Then, what are those seal'd papers, your mother, on 
her death-bed, entrusted to your care ? 

Cecile. They are not for me ; they are addressed to a person I 
have never seen, and to whom my mother was once warmly 
attached, a Monsieur Achilles Dumont. 

Philippe. May they not be bank notes ? 

Picote. Bank fiddlesticks ! 

Philippe. What matters about money ? The essential point is, 
we love one another. That's a settled thing, and — you will speak 
for us to mother, will you not? 

Cecile. Do, there's a dear guardy! 

Picote. Oh, you cajoling little rascals. 

Jacquette runs ouy centre door. 

Jacguette. Here's madame I here's madame I 
Btcote a?id Philippe. The devil I 
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(PicoTE rum to kia newspaper, Philippb, to Jus violirif CtciLC 
to her needlework— -^nd Jacquette begins dtLSting,) 

Picote Hush ! not a word ! Don't appear flurried, take pattern 
by me. 

Enter Madame Picote, centre door, dressed very simply, some- 
thing like a quakeress. 

Madame. (As she enters.) Put up the bill, immediately { I in- 
sist upon it ! I shall give them notice to quit ! 

Picote. {Rising, and putting down the paper*) What is the mat- 
ter, my dear? 

Madame, These apartments are too large and too elegant for 
us, and I have made up my mind, to let them to some single gen- 
tleman, who can board with the family if he chooses, on reason- 
able terms. 

Picote. (Aside.) Reasonable they must be, if he fares no better 
than we do, at present ! (Aloud.) iiut if we turn out of here, my 
love, where are we to turn in ? 

Madame. The third floor 1 

Picote. (Aside.) More economy. (Aloud.) But, my duck — 

Madame. What objection have you to it, sir ? 

Picote. None, my dear, in the world ! (Aside.) I'll change the 
subject, as I've a ruling queen beside me ! Have you just left the 
Abbe Douceur, my dear ? 

Madame. Yes, sir 1 andlieisvery angry with you all particu- 
larly you, Cecile ! 

Cecile. (Advancing ».) With me, madame? 

Madame. Yes, miss! He has observed your distractions, during 
your confessions. (Philippe, tuning his violin.) Ah I Philippe, my 
dear boy 1 (Turning to him, l.) Good morning, good morning. 
(Philippe advances.) Does he not grow more and more like me, 
everyday? (iTis^es Philippe.) » 

Picote Yes, my dear! (Aside.) For he will have his own way! 

Madame. Tell me, my dear boy, where did you go to yesterday 
evening ? 

Philippe, To the play, my dear mother ! 

Madame. What do I hear, to that pit of perdition ? 

Philippe. No, mother, to the upper boxes ! 

Madame. You shall not go out any more, without me. You 
shall accompany me to my religious conferences. 

Picote. (Aside, to Cecile.) Why does he not speak out ? now's 
his time ! 

Madame. What are you talking about, Mr. P ? 

Picote. Talking my" dear — was I talking? Oh, Ah ! I was ask- 
ing if the AbbS Douceur, dined here to day ? 

Madame. No ! 

Picote. Oh! 

Madame. That reminds me of what I promised him. Jacquette. 
Fetch me those two bottles of orange flower-water, and that box 
of preserved apricots, you will find in the closet of my chamber. 

Jacquette. (Who has come c^oum l.) Yes madame (Aside.) That 
old hypocrite gets ^11 the good things of this world. 

\^Eait centre dooTl\ 

\- 
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Madame. The worthy creature, they will do him good. 

Picote. (Aside to Philippe and Cecile.) All the preserves are 
preserved for him. 

Madame. Apropos, Mr. Picote. 

Picote. My love ! 

Madame. You must go and thank him for the honor he hat 
conferred upon you. 

Picote. The Abbe Douceur ! what honor my dear ? 

Madame. Thanks to him, you are appointed churchwarden. 

Picote. Ah I 

Madame. Well! don't you understand what I say? Church- 
warden I 

Picote. Yes, yes. 

Madame. A title that gives you a voice in the church, and 
places you in the best pew. You do not rejoice at it ? 

Picote. Pardon me, my dear, the thought of the great influence 
which this new dignity, would bestow upon me, has almost des- 
troyed my sense of speech. Jacquette, Philippe, Cecile ! I am 
churchwarden; rejoice at it every one, and to celebrate the day, 
we'll have a liberal feast. 

Madame. A feast, sir, on a fast-day ? 

Picote. But I am churchwarden I 

Madame. The more reason for mortifying yourself and setting 
a good example. 

Jacquette enters by centre dooTj with two bottles and a hoxy wMck 

she gives to Madame Picote. 

Picote. (^Aside.) Oh lord, more soup maigre I 
^Madame. You are sure, this is the best; that, that is sweetened? 

Jacquette. (l.) Yes, madame. . 

Madame. You may drink the other, Mr Picote. {Examines boar S(C. ) 

Picote. Oh ! thank you. 

Cecile. (Crossing tOj and aside to Picote.) My dear guardian, 
now is the moment to speak to her. 

Picote, (Aside to her.) Do you think so ? 

Cecile. She appears to be in an excellent humour. 

Picote. Ah I but appearances, are often deceitful. 

Philippe. (Aside to Picote.) Screw up your courage, sir, (L. c.) 
(Philippe and Cecile, urge Picote to speak by various gestures.) 

Madame. {Turning and seeing them.) What's the mattei? 

PhUippe. Nothing, mother, only father has something very par- 
ticular to say to you, and was motioning us to leave you alone 
together— was'nt you, father ? 

Picote. (Aside,) That boy of mine, will te the death of me. 

Madame. That is fortunate, as I have something very particular 
to ^ay to him. 

Picote. (Aside.) What can she have to say to me? ( To Philippe. 
Viho in action^ keeps urging him to speak.) Oh* I you parricide I 

Madame, ( To Jacquette.) Carry these to the Abbe Douceur, 
with my best respects. [Exit Jacq., ivith box ^c, C. door.] 

Philippe. (Aside to him.) Now, father. 
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Picote, {Aside to Phil.) Going through fire and water is nothing to 
» task like this. 

Philippe, ( To him.) What have you to fear ? 

Picote. Another fast day, to-morrow, if I offend her. 

Philippe. {To Cec.) Let us leave them. {To Pic.) Success 
attend you ! 

Picote. Where are you going, sir? {Motioning him not io 
leave him.) 

Philippe. To leave the room, father. 

Picote. I desire— 

Madame. Yes ; I desire you will do so. 

Philippe. {Aside to Cec.) Father is in a corner, and must fight 
his way out. [Exeunt Phil, and Cec, through c. door.] 

Madame. ( A^er a pause. ) Now, Mr. Picote. I'm all at- 
tention. 

Picote. I — hem — I don't know— I— (i4swte.) I wish they were 
at the devil, for leaving me alone with her. 

Madame. Well—? 

Picote. Pardon me, my dear, — after you, I could'nt think of 
allowing my communication to take precedence of your's 

Madame. True, true. Reach me a chair. (Pic. obeys.) The 
Abbe Douceur {Perceives Pic. standing.) There is another chair 
in the room, is there not ? (Pic. fetches a chair^ and sits at some 
distance^ R.) The Abb^ Douceur-— (-S'eeiw^r where he has seated 
himself.') Do you wish me to bawl to you, Mr. P. ? 

Picote. Decidedly not, my dear. {Drawing his chair dose 
to her*s.) 

Madame. The Abbe Douceur, who takes so much interest in all 
that concerns you, has given me some excellent advice, as regards 
our family. I had some idea of making Philippe, the dear fellow, 
take holy orders ; but I fear, he has no great devotion, he loves 
the world and its vain pleasures, such as theatres, balls, et cetera. 
Therefore, we must hit upon some plan, to put a stop to his ideas 
of liberty whilst he is young, and the only one I know of is 
marriage. 

Picote. That's a sure way. Why, my dear, this is the very 
plan I was going to propose to you, and I have every reason to 
think, he will jump at the noose. 

Madame. Ah ; I am not at all surprised at it, when he every day 
witnesses the happiness you enjoy ; the marriage altar is a shrine, 
at which all should bow. 

Picote. Beyond a doubt. I speak feelingly, knowing it {Aside.) 
to be a shrine, where you will find more repentant sinners, than 
thankful worshippers. 

Madame. With the assistance of our excellent friend, we have 
been able to find a fitting match for him, Ma'mselle Grandemaison. 

Picote. The daughter of the receiver general, she is very 
ugly ! 

Madame. She is very rich. 

Picote. Such a temper. A perfect lump of animated brimstone. 

Madame. What has that to do with the match ? 

Picote. Every thing my dear. 
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Madame. Silence, sir ! this young lady, has 80,000 francs for 
her dower ; and is a perfect pattern of piety. 

Picote. Ah 1 my dear, riches were not your only consideration, 
when you married me. 

Madame^ What other consideration could I have, Mr. P ? 

Picote. Hem 1 But, Cecile*— 

Madame. She shall enter a convent, 

Picote. A convent ! 

Madame. They are coming for her, at three o'clock 

Picote. {Aside.) Here's a pretty business ! 

Madame. And so, this was your plan, Mr. P ? 

Picote. Why — 

Madame. How well, you see, we agree on all points. It seems 
as if one mind governed the two bodies. 

Picote. ( With emphasis.) It does, indeed. 

Madame, (l.) And in consideration of my letting you have your 
own way, in so material a point, you must grant me a favour, in 
return. 

Picote. (a.) A request from you, my dear, is to me, a command. 

Madame. It is a mere trifle. 

Picote. What do you call a trifle, my love? 

Madame. That as churchwarden, you thoroughly repair the 
church. 

Picote And do you call that a trifle, my dear? 

Madame. Father Douceur, says, it will only cost jou 20,000 
francs ; and your name will be blazoned in letters of gold on a 
tablet of marble. Come, you cannot refuse me, I am sure. No 
I knew you could not, I read consent in your looks. 

Picote. But, my dear, the expence — 

Madame. {Rising ^ and speaking with an authcrtatative tone.) How, 
sir 1 do you hesitate to grant the only favor, I have ever asked you ? 
Then sir ! I insist upon it. Do you hear — -I insist upon it. {Crosses 
K.) It shall be done. {Going, she turns to him^ with tenderness.) 
Let us not part in anger ; your conduct has been very harsh to 
me, but I forgive you tho' it's wearing me to the grave. {Crying.) 
Ah ; when I am gone, you'll never meet with another woman, who 
will love, honour, and obey you, as I do.[^a7tV crying^ centre door.'\ 

Picote. Am I asleep, or awake, or is my marriage a forty years 
dream, after all? 

Enter Cec. and Phil, centre door, first peeping . 

Philippe. Is she gone ? 

decile. {Coming forward, l.) Well, my dear guardy. 

Picote. Here come my other plagues. 

Philippe. {Coming down R.) Have you spoken, father ? 

Picote. Oh, yes, I've spoken. 

Philippe. And is it all settled ? 

Picote. Oh, yes, it's all settled. 

Both. Bless you. {Embracing him ) 

Picote. Your mother, is not at all averse to your marrying. 

Philippe. How happy we shall be. {To Cec.) 
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Pieote, No doubt, no doubt ; marriage is a delightful state ! But, 
you see, there is only one point, upon which your mother, and 
you, do not exactly agree, and that is, in the choice of the person 
you are to marry. 

Both, What mean you ? 

Pieote. That instead of Cecile, she has selected a Mademoiselle 
Grandemaison, to be your wife. 

Philippe. (Enraged.) My devil! 

Pieote. That's not at all improbable. 

Cecile. (l. Crying.) Then, what will become of me? 

Pieote. (c ) Oh ! you're to become a Nun. 

Cecile. A Nun ! 

Philippe, (r ) Did'nt you tell her how we loved one another? 

Pieote. No. 

Cecile, Did'nt you tell her, I could'nt be a Nun ? 

Pieote. No. 

Both, Oh 1 ( Walking up and down in great distress^ r. and l. ) 

Pieote. Well but hear me! (JVaJking after (hem.) 
Would you have me rudely object ? 

Both. Yes, we would! 

Pieote. Could I do so at the first start ? 

Boih. Yes, you could ! 

Philippe, Before I'll marry another, I'll — but it's all your 
fault. 

Pieote. My fault, sir, my fault } 

Cecile. Yes, 1 dare say you planned it, if the truth was known. 

Pieote. (Crosses n.) Well, damn me if thy 're not all alike! from 
mother to son, from son to ward, and from ward to maid I 

Philippe. I'll not be the victim of such tyranny 1 

Cecile. Nor I. 

Pliilippe. I'll revolt, I'll mutiny. 

Cecile. So will I. 

Philvjppe, I'll blow up the convent ! (Phil, and Cec. throw 
ihemsehes into chairs. Phil, r., Cec. l.) 

Pieote. I'm pretty well blown up among you ! (Crosses c.) 

Enier Jacquette. hattily centre door, 

Jaequette. Oh I sir, sir, sir ! 

Pieote. What the devil's the matter now ? 

Jaequette. Here's a gentleman to see the apartments ! 

Pieote. More bother! well what have I to do with it? Inform 
your mistress of it, you know I never meddle in these matters. 

Jaequette. (Aside t as she goes up C.) No, nor in any others I 

[Exitc. 

Pieote. (Looking at Phil, and Cec.) We shall have a thundering 
storm presently ! The heat drops are falling already, and as the 
harshness pf my temper might wear and tear, my honoring, loving, 
and obeying wife, I'll go and meditate among the tombs of Pere 
le Chaise, and dream of happiness to come, in 'imagining a monu» 
ment of affection, from a loving husband to his dear, departed, 
better half. \^Exit cavOously with his hat and cane c. d. und off 
R. y, K., Csc. crying L. Phil, ujiping kis eyes n, 

c 
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£n^er J ACQUETTE shewing in Dumont C. d. 

Jacquette. This way sir, this way. 

Dumont. Thank you, my dear, thank you! Does your master 
object to letting the apartments, without the coach-house and 
stable ? 

Jacquette. (l.) La,' sir I he can*t object to anything I 

Dumont, Why? 

Jacquette, Because, he's married sir 1 so, sir please to sit down 
sir, and I'll run and fetch missus. {Placet a chair a little up stagey 
C. and exits C. D.) 

Dumont. With these young people? Willingly. I have always 
k)ved youth ; there is a frankness about it, always fresh and gay, 
as a May morning I {Seeing Cec. in tears.) £h, this looks more like 
April 1 {Sees FniL.y advances towards them,) What's the hiatter 
here? What ails you my young friends? 

Philippe. (Turning round.) Friends? 

Cecile. We have no friends, sir. 

Philippe, No, we're an abandoned couple I (Turning from him.) 

Dumont. Pardon me, I do not Jcnow you it is true, but I see 
you in tears, and sorrow is always a sufficient introduction to one, 
who h^ had )iis full share of it. {Puis his hat and cane on table L.) 

Both. (Approaching Dumont eagerly,) Indeed, sir ! 

Dumont. (Taking the hand of each,) Behold the proof, you see 
we are friends already. There is even good in misfortune; it 
draws men together, it is the fortunate that keep aloof from one- 
another and I perceive we are not of that class. 

Philippe, We are not indeed, sir 1 

Dumont, I see, I see, a tender passion — a disappointed love. 

Both, Exactly so, sir ! 

Dumont, Ah 1 I have experienced that pang, too 1 

Philippe. Poor old gentleman ! 

Duniont. (c.) I have not always had wrinkles. Ah, Achilles ! 
time has laid you by the heel I I was once, like my young friend, 
here (Points to Phil.r.) all life and soul 1 Like him too, / loved, 
and she I loved was as charming a young creature as this. 

Cecile, (l.) And did she return your love ? 

Dumont, She did ! 

Philippe. And you were faithful to her ? 

Dumont. I was, I am, and will be, till death do us part. I hare 
remainied a bachelor ever since, waiting for her ! 

Philippe. What God-like constancy, worthy of the admiration 
and imitation of all true lovers I and so sooner than marry against 
my will, I'll die an old bachelor. 

Cecile. And I an old — 

Dumont. Don't be rash, my dear 1 

Philippe. Well then, we'll wait till we're fifty. 

Cecile. Fifty I Sixty! 

Dumont. Ah ! that's the age for loving, for cuddling, and com- 
fort I No jealousy, no fear of being cut out ! 

PJiilipe. Why did you not marry her then.^ 

Dumont. Who? 
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Cecile. The cliarining young creature, you said was so like me. 

Pkiiippe. Ah ! a.little obstacle ! 

Dumont. Yes I a litUe one. 

PhiRppe, Good Heavens 1 

Dunumt, She married another 

Bo^ How shocking 1 

Dumont. In obedience to her mother's wish; who objected to 
me, on the score of my being only a poor violinist. So when I 
found her loved dearer than life, united to another; like my name- 
sake Achilles, of old, I turned" my heel on Paris, with my violin 
in my bag, hope in my heart, and both under my left arm. I sought 
amid other climes, to climb the hill of fame and fortune. I have 
achieved both ; but even now, I play with variations, every evening, 
the air I was wont to serenade her with, in the days of our bliss. 
(SinffS.) — 

When from her, we love, away. 
How full of sorrow is each day. 
Such pangs in separation lie, 
A thousand deaths we seem to die. 

Philippe. 1 recollect my mother used to lull me to sleep, when 
an infant, with that. {Sings.) 

Such pangs in separation lie, 
A thousand deaths we seem to die. 
And then I used to drop off. 

JDumont. Ah ! that air, camelion like, I have lived upo^ for 
forty years; giving concerts at Vienna, Berlin, St. Petersburgh, 
and London, where I have been patronized beyond my hopes: espe- 
■cially liOndon ; everything there is foreign to the purpose. Only 
clap the magical word, ** Signer," before your name, your notes 
are turned to gold, and one string to your bow, found to have dou- 
ble the effect of two. I have now returned, after forty years ab- 
sence, to lay my weary bones in their native soil. 

Cecile. (l.) At what age did you leave France?. 

Dumont. About twenty. But come, my little blossoms, that 
you may not. be nipped in the bud, tell me how your hopes are 
likely to be blighted ? 

Philippe. You. are very kind, sir. Learn then, air, that my 
mother — 

Cecile. Yes, sir, his mother^ Madame Picote, sir, won*t let us be 
married to one another. 

Dumont. {With emotion,) Madame Picotfe! 

Philippe. What is the matter, sir ? 

Dumont. Nothing, nothing. There are many Picote's in the 
world, and this cannot be the daughter of Madame Bertrand. 
Philippe. The same. 

Dumont, Rose? 

Philippe. My moither I 

Dumont, Your mother? Is it possible! let me look at you 
again. A fine bqy* 

. Philippe. Boy 1 you forget, I'm on the eve of marriage. 

Dumont, Ah; true, true. What a precocious age this is. (An- 
xiously.) Your father, Monsieur Picote, is he still living ? 
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Philippe. Yes, sir. 

Dumont. (^After a sigh.) Ah ! So much the better, perhaps. 

Cecile, (l.) He has not the least objection to our being united— « 
but, you seem troubled, sir. (Asaists Phil., in placing a chair for 
Dumont.) 

Dumont. No, no, a slight pang — a fluttering of the heart. (Sits.) 

Philippe. (R. ) You know our family ? 

Dumont. Yes, yes, I am an old friend, of whom you have, per- 
haps heard your mother speak. Achilles Dumont. 

Philippe. Achilles Dumont! 

Dumont. ( With earnestness. )Ach\\\es Dumont 1 

decile. Oh sir, ,if you would but speak a good word for us. 

Philtpe, We should be so much obliged to you, sir ! 

Dumont. Well, well, • I will ! And I dare promise you hopes of 
success. But X must collect myself {Aside^ crossing to L.) Poor Rose ! 
what a surprise. What joy will sparkle in her bright eyes {to 
them.) Not a word of who I am, as you value my friendship. 
Your mother is coming to this apartment. {Aside.) My heart beats 
with hope and fear, in all the vigour oi twenty, while my legs 
tremblingly remind me of sixty. Now leave me my good young 
folks, leave me 

PhiKpe. She's coming ! 

Dumont. Courage, courage 1 

Cecile. {Approadiingf and taking his hand L.) You tremble, sir! 

Dumont. Do I, do 1 ? Only a twJch of the nerves. {Aside.) To 
say truth, a t£te-a-tSte with a fine woman, at my age, is enough 
to make a man feel a little nervous. 

Cecile. {Aside to Phil.) Our new friend, is a very singular 
man. 

Philippe. (Aside to her^ as they go up towards CD.) By the bye, 
he is the person to whom that packet of letters is addressed. 

Cecile, True ! I'll go and seek them. 

Philippe. And I'll to my studies, and- pray for the hour that, 
makes you mine ! [Exeunt Cec. C. d. Phil., d. r. s. e. 

Dumont. {Sits.) After an absence of forty years, I shall behold 
her once again. Rose I That little word, transports me, in idea, to 
the moment when I bid her farewell ; when I saw her for the last 
time in the blue chamber, ornamented with white curtains, on the 
fifth story. ^ My airy voyage across the perilous bridge, formed by 
a plank from one window to the other, on which I walked with so 
much audacity. I see it now {Rising and walking om if on a 
plank f with an unsteady step.) I am there, I walk it again I {Ap- 
pears to become giddy ^ staggers backy and sinks into the chair.) I 
have been beating time all my life, and now time beats me I The 
charming Rose, my affections aie as warm towards her as ever. 
AikI so are hers to me, I'll be bound. She like me, has not 
changed. She vowed she never would. I think I see hernow — 
that look so tender | (Rises.) That waist so taper. (With the tender- 
est expression.) Ahi Rose! Rose! what ecstatic remembrances. 
And shall I again hea^ that sweet, soft, melodious voice — ^^>^ 

{Madame PicoTE, spvtcJeing in a loud, harsh tone witliout^ CD.) rNi|| 
insjdt upon it I 1 have gXveu them warning, and out they shall go \ 
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Enter Madame PicOTK, centre door. 

Dumont. Some one approaches. Should it 'be~^(Sees Madame, 
idio makes a formal incUruition of the heady Dumont retumt it and 
appear* vexed,) Who is this old lady I wonder, and what does she' 
want with me? 

Madame. You are the person, I believe, who wishes to take my 
apartments ? 

Dumont. {Stupified^ and regarding her with emoticm,) Hote ! What! 
Eh? (Aside.) ^r'o, it can't be, and yet Vm afraid — {Aloud.) Are 
you then Madame Picote. 

Madame Yee, sir. 

Dumont. (His ardour a little damped, and (uide.) I shall faint 1 
(looking ai her a^ain,) Now I look at her again, there is still some- 
thing ; and then our hearts — Ah I our hearts I At all events, they 
are unchanged. 

Madame. You have seen the antichamber. This is the saloon, 
that door to the right, leads to my son's apartment {Croises R.) 
This to the dining-room, bed-chambers, dressing-room, et cetera. 

Ddmont, as she passes him, observes her size, ^c, 

Dumont, Never mind ; I do not wish to see them now, they will 
suit me very well, I have no doubt. 

Madame. Yes, but you spoke of detaching the cfiaek-llOUSe--afl4_ 
stable. I cannot let them separately. 

Dumont. Then I must take them together, though I have no use 
for them. 

Madame, (r.) Oh 1 as long as you pay me for them, I shall 
not compel you to occupy them. 

Dumont. (L.) You are very good. This affair is then concluded. 

Madame. Not yet. I cannot let apartments, to nobody knows 
who. You must inform me, what is your profession, or rank in 
life? 

Dumont. (Aside,) Ah 1 this may recall — ( Aland.)! am a musician I 

Madame. (Starts.) A musician I 

Dumont, {Aside.) That word startled her, and seems to have 
awakened thoughts of other days! 

Madame. (Aside.) *Tis lucky I asked him his profession! I 
know, from experience, that musicians can't often afford to pay 
thousand crowns a year, for a lodging. 

Dumont. (l.) You never think of the art of softening rocks now, 
I suppose? 

Madame. Sir ! 

Dumont. Music, I mean. 

Madame. You'll excuse my being a little distrustful ; but really 
I have lost so much through my good nature, that I have resolved 
never to let a lodging again to any one, I have not the pleasure of 
knowing, without a deposit. 

Dumont, (Aside.) Oh ! the devil ! it was the thoughts of the 
T^t, and not of other days, that affected her ! How prudent aj;e 
'^Tkes us I I will pay you six months in advance. 

Madame. ( With an amiable air.) Oh, sir ! I did not xftftnXAOW \\. 
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from any fear I had of you, dr ; the best guarantee is in the maii| 
ners and physiognomy of a gestleman, like yourself. 

DumorU, {Looking at her very tenderly.) Do you think so 
What you perceive, eh ? (Aside,) Come, here's the first instalment" 
of a sympathy in arrears. 

Madame, {Offering smiff^ and taking a pinch herself.) Do you 
take snuff, sir ? 

Dumont, {Watching her with horror,) Oh I oh 1 oh I Rose, 
takes snuff 1 

Madame. We will say then — the board and lodging, a thousand 
crowns ; three hundred francs for the coach-house ; two hundred 
ditto, for doors and windows ; for you must know, there are a 
great many grapd processions pass by our house ; and on birth- 
days, or any particular festivals of the year, when we have little 
extras, I shall not ask you for any thing towards them, provided 
we can have the use of your rooms on those occasions ; but you 
shall give me fifty crovms, which shall pay your share through- 
out the year, 

Dumont, (l.) Will that include all extras ? 

Madame, You are too reasonable to suppose it. There will be 
two hundred firancs, for lighting the staircase, and keeping it in 
order. 

Dumont, Eh ? 
, Madame. Would it be proper that at your age, we shgtild let 
you go up and down ricketty and iU-lighted flights of stairs, with 
the chance of stumbling — I could not suffer it ! My lodgers wel- 
fare, sir, is very dear to me 1 

Dumont, And very dear to them 1 

Madame, {Going towards table, l.) I believe then, sir, we per- 
fectly understand each other. {Seats herself right of the table j l. 
puts on a pair of green spectacles, and prepares to' write,) Your 
name, sir ? 

Dumont, (r.) My name? {Aside,) Now then to produce a 
grand effect ! {AUmd,) My name ! Dumont I 

Madame, {Writing without being the least moved.) Do you 
spell it with a T ? 

Dumont. (Stupified.) Rose, wears spectacles! With a T? 

Madame, What is the matter, sir ? 

Dumont. What ! is the name so strange to you, that you know 
not how to write it ? 

Madame, I am at a loss to comprehend your meaning, sir ? 

Dumont, Have you so entirely banished from your memory 
and your heart, the friend and companion of your youth,- the 
sharer of your joys and sorrows — Achilles Dumont ? 

Madame, {very coolly,) Achilles Dumont ! Is it possible ? then 
you are — 

Dumont, {With transport.) Yes, Rose, yes I I am your own 

Achilles 1 {Kneels to her on r.) That far-famed of fiddlesticks, 

whose bow could never shield him from the shafts of love, fired by 

those eyes (without spectacles I) into my heart, through the garret 

window. 
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Uadame. Sir I repress this ardour, or I must leave the room 

{Rise. 
Dumont. You need not ; your friendship is all I covet now. 

Hngtl recall the cruelty of your conduct on that day, when you 

mhted your vow of eternal fidelity to me, by giving your hand, 

for money, to this Doctor Picote ? Must I remind you of my 

burning charcoal in my room, and aspiring to the interesting honor 

of suicide on your account ? 

Madame. Sir, those moments of frailty are eradicated from my 
mind, and they are to me, as if they had never occurred. 

Dumont. No ! — Time can never efface recollections like these. 
Only' tell me that you have not forgotten them, and I shall be 
happy. 

Madame. Well I have not, quite — ^that is, if I must avow it to 
you — 

Dumont. Well, Rose, well — 

Enter Jacquette, centre door. 

Jacquette, Oh I Madame ! Madame ! here's Monsieur the Abbe ! 

Dumont. The devil take the Abbe 1 Just as the chords of our 
hearts began to vibrate in unison, in pops a flat third ! (Paces the 
stage towards r.) 

Madame. It is well I I know his business. I will come to him ! 
' Where is my son ? 

Jacquette. In his chamber Madame, studying. \^Exit c. d. 

Dumont. (Aside.) Yes, how many one and one make I 

Madame. (Goes to door s.'e.tl. flocks it and takes key with her.) 
I am desirous that he should not see little Cecile, any more, and 
that they part without bidding each other adieu. {Looking at 
Dumont.) These partings are often very dangerous I (Aloud.) 
Sir ! (Curtseys.) 

Dumont, ( Talcing her hand.) One word more — I have promised 
to' speak in favour of your son, who is as ardently in love, as we 
once were. 

Madame. Again sir. (Crosses l. going up to c.d.) 

Dumont. And in the Qame of our new friendship and old love — 

Madame. Sir, believe me, I shall always regard you in the light 
of a friend (Dumont advances.) and a lodger, but my duties at pre- 
sent claim my attention ; nay are waiting for me. I shall shortly 
have the honor of seeing you again. (Making a cold and formal 
curtsey.) Exit c. d. 

Dumont. Ah I Why have I beheld her again ? I, who thought 
her so tender,, so amiable, so affectionate, so faithful ! I can never 
forgive her for destroying illusions that have supported me through 
weal and woe, for forty years I I have lived but for her, I have 
fiddled but for her — my one-string movements were devoted to 
her; As I ascended the finger board it reminded me of the plank 
from window to Window, and shall I remain near her? No, no, I 
I shall become as callous as she is. The hearts now are not like 
tlie htatta of my time. Exit Cupid, and entev: M^axDXJiWi---^-K*. 

\ \ 
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Enter Cecile, cnjingf c. D. 

Cecile, (r.) Oh, dear I Oh, dear I I shall nev«r survive it ! 

Dumont. What are you crying ahout, my dear ? 

Cecile. About — Oh, dear sir I The Abb^ Douceur has come to 
take me away, and place me in a convent 1 

Dumont. (l.) Poor child I And I imagine those places are not 
over gay. 

Cecile. Were it a desert — a dungeon — I should not care. It is 
not that that makes me cry. 

Dumont. No I what then ? 

Cedile. The idea — (Sobbing.) The idea of being separated from 
my dear Philippe I I'm sure I shall break my heart ! 

Dumont. Say you so ? You don't know what pleasure your sor- 
row gives me. 

Cecile. Can you be so cruel, you who I thought so kind ! 

Dumont. It is exactly as I say. Hurrah ! I have found one who 
loves yet as they did in my time ! ( To Cecile.) You must posi- 
tively refuse to comply ; I will be at your elbow — 1*11 back you I 

Cecile. But how am I to refuse Madame Picote, who has brought 
me up, educated me, been a mother to me } For you must know, 
I am a poor orphan, the daughter of an old friend of hers — Con- 
stance Gramont. 

Dumont. Gramont 1 Gracious Heavens! What, the little 
amiable gentle Constance, who always wore bonnets a-la-Marengo ? 

Cecile. I do not know that — 

Dumont. It is as if fate had ordained it should be so. 

Cedle. But this I know, that she esteemed you as her best friend, 
and her only wish was to see you once again before she died. 

Dumont. Poor Constance I 

Cecile. {Giving a sealed packet.) To place this packet, which 
belongs to you, in your hands, and which had been many years ago, 
confided to her care. 

Dumont. The letters of Rose and myself, which at my departure 
were placed in her hands. Poor Constance ! She then loved truly. 
Blind that I was — happiness was within my grasp— on the same 
floor I {Looking at Cecile.) And that lovely girl might have been 
my child. What a senseless fool, was 1 1 I should know better 
now I And when it is too late see my error. It is the failing of 
mortality ! {Goes to table l., opens packet and reads a number of 
letters, ivith a melancholy air. Philippe knocks at door r. s. k.) 

Philippe. {Without.) Hollo I open the door 1 Open the door, 
I say 1 

Cecile. {Running to the door.) It is poor Philippe ! Oh, my 
goodness 1 the key is not there, and they have locked him in I 

Dumont. { Without taking his eyes qJU'the letters.) His mother 
did it just now. 

Cecile. I divined as much, it is to prevent our bidding each 
orher a last farewell ! 

Philippe. {Appearing at the small window over the door.) Last 
fareweU I are you then going away? 
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Cecile. This instant. The Abb^ Douceur is come for me. 

Philippe, And do you think I'll suffer it ? Tell them, if they 
attempt to take you away from me — ^if they dare to separate us, 
1 will blow my brains out 1 

Dumont. {Delighted.) Bravo 1 You're right my little spark I / 

Cecile. "Wliatl to blow his dear brains out ? 

Dumont. What the devil do yeu want with brains, in love mat- 
ters ? I was just such another, at his age^it is myself, my very 
selfl 

Philippe. But I'll not stand this any longer I If I do, I'll — 
that's edl ! Wait a moment, I'U shatter the door that separates us 
into a thousand pieces ! (Kicking violently with his feet.) 

Dumont. Shatter the door to pieces ! what darling children 1 ( To 
Phil.) Eh I Stay — stay — hush, I say I won't the noise alarm your 
enemies, and bring them here ? 

Cecile. But how is he to get out ? 

Philippe. Through this window. 

Dumont. Capitidl Oh, you're a boy «dfter my own heart! 
D — ^n me i I b^n to feel qmte frisky again 1 

Cecile. Oh, he'll hurt himself! 

DuJnont, Pooh i Nonsense ! there is an especial providence for 
lovers as well as for sparrows — and with two or three chairs — To 
the escalade I 

Philippe. That's right ! To the escalade 1 

Dumont. To the escalade ! {He places the table against ifie door^ 
the sofa against thatf Cec. gets on the sofa to assist Phil.) 

Cecile. Take care ! pray take care, dear Philippe \ 

(I)XJMONT has bi/ this time placed a chair on the table, and Phil. 
is endeavouring to get through the window, when ]\£adame Picote 
^nd Picote enter, wrangling c. d.) 

Madame. What do I see J 

Cecile. Your mother I 

Dumont. Hie devil I [Crosses quickly to L., sits in chair r. of 
table and begins reading the letters — Madame Picote leads Cecile 
dawn from scfa.) 

Madame. What are you doing there, miss ? What cun I to un- 
derstand by such conduct? {During this Picote opens Philippe's 
door and goes in.) Looking thus into the chamber of a young man ! 
Speaking with him in secret, unknown to your friends and rela- 
tives, and in a house like mine i Are these theji the examples I 
have set you ? 

Dumont* (Aside.) I'll read some of her own letters, to shew the 
example she set. (Reads aloud.) " My mother has forbidden 
me seeing you, but I laugh at that^-'-end the moment she goes out, . 
dear AcWlles, I will let you know, by opening the window." 

Madame. (Aside.) Mercy I 

Enter from d. &. s. s. PicoTB and PhIl. 

Picote. How, sir ? 
Philippe. But, father^- 

Madame. Silence, sir. You are also to blame I Are you not 
ashamed, scaling doors, and clambering windows I 
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Dumont, (Readme^ another letter.) "Take care dear AchiUest 
I tremble at yoar boldaess ; and if the neighbours should see yoa 
cross the plank from your window to mine, as you did yester- 
day—" 

Madame. Gracious powers ! 

Picote, {lAstenSf and crosses to Madame.) What is all this? — 
What is this gentleman reading ?' 

Dumont. A novel, in letters, that I have some idea of publish- 
ing, with the names of the parties^ 

Madame. Sirl 

Dumont. It will depend upon circumstances j and the consent 
of a certain lady, to a request of mine. 

Picote. The authoress, I suppose? 

Dumont. Exactly so I (Rises.) 

Picote. They are doubtless very entertaining ; will you allow me 
to look at them ? {About to cross to Dumont.) 

Madame. (Stopping him.) And do you imagine I would permit 
you ? I am shocked at the idea of such an indiscretion 1 

Picote. My wife is so rigid in her principles, she will not hear 
even the name of a romance, or novel ! 

Dumont. I think she's wrong ; the first chapters are so amusing, 
and there is always a moral to be drawn from them, if you 
look at them in a proper light. {To Madame f giving. her a letter.) 
Convince yourself, Madame, by reading this. I may confide it to 
you. 

Madame. {Trmibl^y and wishing to conceal the letter.) Sir — 

Picote. Come, reaid I read it out, my dear 1 

Madame. {Reads with great emotion.) "My adored, my 
dearest — ** 

Dumont. I must beg of you to pass over the proper names. 

Picote. That's perfectly correct, my dear — three stars — 

Dumont. (Atdde to Madame.) Read there, the first page of the 
romance of our early days {Aloud as Picote advances) ; and a.s all 
romances terminate with a marriage — {Motions Philippe and CecHe^ 
who kneelf one on each side of Madame.) 

Pfdlippe. Mother 1 

Cecile. Madame ! 

Picote. Consent to their union, my dear ! 

Madame. No I no I no I {At this moment, Dumont, who has 
taken up the vioUn which Philippe had l^t on the Table i.., plays 
the air he previously sung. After it is once played through^ Phi- 
lippe sings the words which Dumont accompanies. 

Phillippe. 

When far from her, we love, away, 
How full of sorrow, is each day j 
Such pangs in separation Ue, 
A thousand deaths we seem to die. 

Madame. (Aside.) That air! those words! remind me of the 
otnij happy days, I have ever known ; sweet remembrajicer of my 
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first lovei you triumph over the cold calculations of age I {Aloud.) 
Take my eonsent, diildren, and may happiness attend your union 
(^SinJts into a chair overpowered by her feelings.) 

Dumont. {In extaci/t coming forward ) She relents ! she relents I 
Talk of Orpheus moving rocks and stones , I have softened the 
heart of an obstinate old woman 1 Oh, you darling instrument 1 
(Hugging the violin.) lo paeans ought to be sung to thee, for I 
owe thee every thing ! You have made me happy, by enabling 
me to make two young creatures so, and shall be laid up in laven- 
der, as the first fiddle of love ! {Crosses into centre.) 

Philippe 4r Cecile, Oh 1 how happy have you rendered us I 
DumovU. {To Phil, and Cec.) Come, come, we need not des- 
pair of her becoming a sociable being ; she is still alive to the 
charms of music I And now, to make all comfortable, I'll lay 
my fortune at the shrine of true love, by making Cecile, the inhe- 
ritor of it. 

Philippe 4r Cecile, Our benefactor 1 Our friend I How shall we 
thank you ! 

Dumont. By proving an union of love, can be happy. 

Philippe. We will 1 we will I 

CecUe. And we will love you for ever I 

Philippe. And so shall our — 

Dumont.^ No, no I I shall be quite satisfied with that of one 
generation I {Sighing and taking their hands.) Love you for ever ! 
Again those words 1 / once, thought it possible ! 

{Philippe, (r.) And do you not thiiUc so now ? 

Dumont. If my dear children to be loved for ever, was the first 
dream of my Hfe — let friendship be the last ! ( Taking Madame 
Picote's Jiand) As I have been instrumental in bringing this little 
concerted piece to the last bar — that is, the bar of public opinion, 
I take upon me, as I have played to some tune, in the service, 
to offer my solo advice, in behalf of the band, who have performed 
it, in favor of the composer I We make our efforts in a ma^or key 
— and hope, for a majority of hands, to beat timCi in unison, for 
a nightly encore to your Modem Orpheus. 



DISPOSITION OF THE CHARACTERS. 

Phillipe. Cecils. Dumont. Picote. Madame. 
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This drama is founded on t]ie following ciroumitaiices, whieli 
are thus related by $ir John Hay ward :•— ** As the King was hurt- 
ing at Choringham in the New Forest, he struck a deer lightly with 
an arrow ; and stayed his horse to look after the deer, holding his 
hands before his eyes to keep off the sun-beams which dazzled his 
sight ; another deer crossing the way, Sir Walter Tyrrel shooting 
at it too carelessly, or too steadily at the King, hit him full in the 
breast." Mr. Tyrrel observes ; "Though Florence of Worcester, 
Malmsbury and Simeon of Durham, (who wrote within forty years 
after this accident) do all agree in the place and person who had 
this misfortune thus to kill the Prince, yet there are authors of 
that very age, who not only doubt, but positively deny that this 
Walter had any hand in it." Eadmer says ; " Whether the arrow 
was shot at him, or, as most affirm, slew him by his falling down 
upon it." Malmsbury writes:— "It is by no means a clearly 
ascertained point that it was by Tyrrei's arrow the King died. 
John of Salisbury says that when he wrote, it was as doubtful by 
whom William was killed, as it was by whom Julian the Apostate 
fell ; there are circnmstances in the case which favour the idea of 
a meditated assassination ; but the insinuation is nowhere made in 
the historical authorities."— Turner's Hist, of Eng., v. I, p. 129. 
Such is the very slight material on which Mr. Fitsball has wrought 
a very excellent three-act play, a task of no small difficulty, as ouir 
modem playrights can testify, though they are too often slow to 
acknowledge it. Historical subjects are most desirable on the 
stage, if well handled ; they are generally favourites with the pub- 
lic, and in youthful minds beget & curiosity to become acquainted 
with the records of the country from which the incidents are taken, 
80 that they are imperceptibly led to acquire a very necessary 
branch of useful knowledge. Hoping this most successful author 
will again essay in the higher walk of the drama, both honourably 
and profitably, is our earnest and sincere wish. Mr. £lton made 
his first appearance at Covent Garden in this play, and proved him* 
self fully equal to holding a first rank in his profession. Miss 
Vincent was the perfection of the merry warm-hearted lass of hum* 
ble life, and Miss Helen Faucit, by her wonted exquisite acting^ 
and unaffected feeling, won the hearts of all who witnessed her. 
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FIRST PERFORMED JANUARY 19th, 1837. 



William the Second, aumamed Rufus, 
King of England^ — 1st. dress — scarlet and f « -q , 
gold long shirt — ^band and crown, 2nd. dress L* 
— green velvet hunting suit. ^ 

Prince Henbt, {his son,) 1st dress — ^ 
yellow and silver shirt^green hose, and C Mr. J. Webster, 
sandal shoes — 2nd. dress, green hunting suit. > 

Hugh Rivet, {the King's aivnourer) — a 7 « «i.ii 
SOUtLpj^ gldr*' a»J flpsL ^Pialoured lee^ngs. \ * ^' 

Walter Tyrbel. — Brown shirt— breast p 
plate — helmet — scarlet hose, and sandal > Mr. Elton, 
shoes. ^ 

Robert, (his comrade), Ibid — ^with thep 
exception of a yellow, instead of a scarlet > Mr. Pritchard. 
shirt. ) 

Paul. — A white friar's gown and cowl. Mr. Harris. 

Tassel. (A cook in the King* s kitchen) 
— ^White tabbed jacket and large trunks edged f T^, -kt k f 
with black— black hose, and white sandal'" ^'^^ ^eoster. 
shoes. 



Peter the Hermit. — ^A monk's brown > t.-- m 

.wn «nH nnwl. \ Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Worrel. 



gown and cowl. ^ 

Bertrand. — Scarlet shirt — steel breast- 
plate — ^helmet, and flesh hose. 

Sir Hubert. — Ibid. Mr. Collett. 

Edith A, (A young Saxon Girl), — Ist .^ 
dress, — Satin and gold train dress, with scar- / 
let satin robe and veil, bound to the head > Miss Helen Faucit. 
with a band of pearls. 2nd. dress, — a white \ 
cashmere peasant's dress, trimmed with blue. ^ 

Margaret. (Rivefs daughter,) Blue i -.,. ,r. 
jacket, and yeUow petticoat. . } ^^^^ Vmcent. 

TimeofreiNreseDtation 2 hours and 30 minutes. 



EXPLANATION OF THE STAGE DIRECTIONS. 

L. means first entrance, left. R, first entrance, right. S. E. L 
second entrance, left. S. E. R. second entrance, right. U. E. L. up- 
per entrance, left. U. E. R. upper entrance, right. C. centre. L. C. 
left centre. R. C. right centre. T. E. L. third entrance left 
T.E. R. third entrance right. Observing you are supposed to 
&ce the audience. 



WALTER TYRREL. 



ACT I. — SCENE I. — The summit of a hill^ beyond which is 
seen a villaffe, on the border of the New Foresty at Sunsetm 

JSnter Hubert, Bertrano, and Norman Solox£RS) with torches, 

S» E> Ii« 

Bertrand. We are soldiers ; not assassins, Hubert I 
Yon dwelling, too, that we are set to burn. 
Was once my comrade's, TyTrel's, 
A Norman, Uke ourselves. 

Hubert. Was not his wife 

A Saxon ? One, who urged her husband on, ± 

Despite the king's command, to chase the deer ? 

Bert, On his own grounds ; for which, he lost his eyes I 
Perhaps his life I and I must now go bum 
His widow and his orphan children, forth ! 

Hub. All are not there : the eldest son's away. 

Bert. Aye ; absent, in the service of that king, 
Who sends his kindred ruin I Poor Walter ! 
They say that, in the war, he nobly fought, 
And is expected to his country, home, 
Cover'd with glory ! Wliat be his rewards ? 
A father slain ! — a hearth made desolate ! 
And I must bear the brand that fires his roof. ' 

Never — Hubert — Never. ' ^ 

A traitor's death I'll die, an hundred times, '^'■ 

Rather than join in this ! 

Hid). Well, hie thee back ! 

I'll neither thee impeach, nor harm yon lives : 
Still must they quit the wood — the cottage blaze— 
For sa\-ing it, were to destroy ourselves. 
The warrant of the king's imperative. 
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Bert, I would thy duty had a better taik. 
You know I am no dastard ; that my heart 
Is firm, as is this armour which I wear: 
Kor is't disloyal : but Tyrrel was my Mend ; 
And though tiiis hand be sundered for a traitor's, 
I'd rather place it instant on the block, 
Than lift it 'gainst his children ! [Exit r.] 

Huh. Soldiers, on ! [Exeunt l] 

Enter Walter^ shading the etfes of Robert, vaiU^ his thield {%,} 

Robert, What blind freak is this ? Out on thee, scapegrace I 
Jack o' lantern, hence ! — into some quagmire 
Would'st thou lead me ? 

Walter, No ; nor into peril. 

Nor would I have thee stumble, but exalt 
Thy feet of blindness on the topmost hill, 
From which thou may'st look down upon yon fihrest, 
And its calm Tillage sleeping i' the sunset. 

Rcb, I will confide in thee ; ** for now I hear 
The gushing of some stream, and the light breeze 
Kissing the leaves of love-assenting boughs : 
The breath of gamer'd hay is on &e pSib ! 
What a sweet prelude ! — ^it anticipates 
All the lip promises, which, 'neath a vizor, * 
Breathes perfume to love's young imaginings." 

Walt, Down with the vizor, then, and feast thy gaze 
On lips and eyes, and lovelier features far, 
Than meet the dreams of those, who never look 
Beyoj^ the verge of nature — is not this 
A h<Ae to be remembered? Is it not? 

Rob. {Gazing,) Well might a scene so exquisite 1 sublim^ t 
Such noble mind inspire. 

Walt, Lo I where yon bridge. 

The fallen trunk of what was once an oak. 
Supplies a path across that sunny stream. 
Where the tall willow overhangs the bank^ 
Like a yoimg maiden bending low to drink, 
Her long fair ringlets floating on the flood 
Of the pure crystal, emblem of herself — 
That cabin, that, of antique form, o'erhung 
By the soft shadows of the hill above. 
It is my father's : how my breast expands. 
And trembles with an hundred soft emotions, 
As now I gaze, e'en through its very walls, 
Into its inmost chamber— and behold, 
At least with memory's eye, each well known nook. 
Absence, and service in a foreign land 
Have changed me nothing in the heart's records. 
My father, mother, and my dear, dear sisters. 
Rob. But there is one, I've heard thee mention oft, 
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Whose name hangs back now on thy falt'ring tongue, 
As at a feast, the rarest cup comes last. 

Walt, Edithal Yes, my own beloved Edithal 
Together we grew up— there — side by side, 
Coupled and wild as birds. We knew no date, 
Whereby to fix the joining of our hearts — 
They were akin by nature; when we parted, 
What tears we shed — what sad forebodings rose— 
I quite forgot .me that I was a soldier, 
And wept me like a wench — would'st thou believe't? 
But now the wars are over — ^peace proclaimed — 
And I am home again, worthy this sword. 
Which wears her name and purity; and she 
Oh, heaven 1 I tremble with excess of bliss. 
To think from her dear eyes how all my soul 
Will drink delicious welcome I [^The village begins to hum,) 

Robert, lo ! 

Rob, Is it the setting snn which blazeth forth 
Through the dark leaves of yonder bowering wood ? 
But, no ! the sun is gone, and still those flames ! 

Walt, Is it some bonfire, lit, — a joyous beacon, 
To 'gratulate the soldier ?— No — ^alas 1 {A scream without,) 

It is no happy blaae ; for even now 
I hear the cry of women, in despair ! 
The sound of troubled steps — ^this way it comes. 
Speak, thou !*<-*who-^my mother I 

Enter Ghita, ivith dishevelled fuiir, and pale, attended hy her 

Daughters and friends, 

Ghita, My boy ! my son I 

Oh ! is it he, indeed, at such an hour ! (Embrace*) 

Oh ! Walter, Walter I 

Walt, Aye, mother ; but these are not the looks 
I hoped should greet my/Coming — ^whence the woe, 
Which pales thy4;heek-«-the tears which fill those eyes ? 
My sisters, speak.!— -why thus aghast, and wan ? 
Where is our father ? 

Ghita, Oh, my heart t 'twill burst I 

At mention of his name ! weep, children ! weep ! 
Alas ! your tears are all the obsequies 
His corse can know ! 

Walt, His corse !-^mother ! mother! 

Is my father dead ? 

Gkita, Woeful hour l^Alas ! 

Walt, Oh, mother \ tell me how he died — ^when— wbera*- 
And what he said of his poor truant boy ? 
Yet, if he cursed me, do not tell me that ; 
'Twould kill me ! No — ^no — I sent him, mother, 
A faulchion, taken by this hand in battle — 
How look'd he oo that trophy ? say, wiUi pride. 
That I may hope he did not quite forego 
The love, th^pardon, of hb contrite son! 
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Ghita. That sword came not, till he hadlost his sight; 
Yet he appear'd to gaze on't with his tears, 
Which, as they flow'd down the unconscious steel, 
Seem'd drops of blood, wrung by its fatal edge, 
Even from thy father's heart. 

Walt. How said'st thou ? Blind 1 

Gkita Demons that lit the forest, blinded him. 
Such was the punishment the king ordained — 
Norman or Saxon, should alike endure, 
Despite of right, or heritage, that dared. 
After his edict, here, pursue the chase ; 
Nor staid the oppressor so : whole families 
Like dogs were driven from their ancient homes, 
" With all the rigour of the olden time, 
When the first William's scourge fell on their healths^ 
That the next William might still more encroach, • . 

And hunt the deer, nor greet from bush or bower, 
The honest echo of a Saxon curse — 
No purchase made, nor no exchange of. land — 
Nothing, but, get ye forth ! or fire and sword I 
Flames to your dwelling ; blindness to your eyes ;" 
No license granted, but to starve ! to die ! 

Walt. And I, for such a tyrant, fought and bled ! 

Ghitu. Three nights agone, thy sisters and myself 
Had ventur'd forth, to join our friends in prayer, 
Leaving your father, 'neath his wounds still smarting, 
Editha, near him, as his nurse remained. 
On our return, the orphan maid was gone, 
As't i^eemed, by force ; for in thy father's hand. 
His cold dead hand, graspM as it were in struggling. 
Found we this broken arrow I ( Taking a bloody and broken arrow 
from her mantle.) 

Walt. Murder'd, hel 

She, torn by ruffians hence — ^lived no Saxon, 
To track these blood-hounds to their devil's lair. 
Oh ! that I held but one, now, by the throat ! 
To whet still more the edge of my sharp wrath I 
My father I my betrothed ! Oh ! vengeance, heaven 1 

Ghita. Aye, we cried, vengeance ! and they gave tfs — ^fire I . 
Alas ! my son, the dwelling of thy birth 
Is now black ashes ! — and no roof is left us 
But these wild boughs, to screen us from the storm. 
Despair I despair! {Crosses ^i,. Wringing her handsj) 

Walt. ( With sudden thought.) Mother, where's that arrow ? 

Ghita. Here, my son, behold the fatal shaft. 
Red with the life-stream of its victim's heart ! 

Ghita, (7b Walter.) Quick ! to yon grave — ^thy father's, grave 

my son. 
There to renounce, henceforth, thy Norman blood, 
WTiich should have gush'd from the son's veins all forth, 
When they did shed thy father's ! 

Walt. {^Examining the arrow.) Mother, stay,* 
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This is no common shaft ! — no vulgar hand 

Draws forth such arrows from the quiver, mother ! 

This stamp is one of even princely bearing I 

Be this the weapon, henceforth, only mine — 

Vengeance 1 I am enlisted in thy cause ! {Kneeli*) 

Be thou the star to guide my darkened hfe ! 

Come all, and 'neath yon tree whose dewy boughs 

Weep o*er my father's clay, well swear revenge — 

Our Saxon oath of justice ! blood for blood. {Exeunt l 

SCENE II. — A room in Rivet's ?iouse. 
Enter Rivet and TxssEh following Margaret l. 

Margaret, I touch the cithern, to please a king's mistress ! 
Not I, i' faith I be she as melancholy 
As holly in the minster, at ChristmaB. 
I'll not do it* 

Riv, What say'st thou, prate-a-pace 

When thy cousin, here, brings thee such i^are chance ? 
Thou should'st go, were she ten kings' mistress ! 

Marg, Wait upon a wanton ! a good-for-nought ? 

Ta^, {Crosses centre) She neither is of those, sweet cousin 1 

Marg, No ? 

What is she then ? 

Tas. One, gentle as thyself ! 

Fair, too, as thou ; and hath, like thee, twin stars 
For eyes. 'Tis said, the king while in the chasCi 
Did suddenly surprize a milk-white doe, 
The which pursuing far beyond his fbUowers, 
The doe became a woman, young and beautiful ; 
And this is she. < 

Marg, To whom I am to singl 

Such does, I ween, are found 'neath every bush I 
Let birds warble to them, for my music. 

Tas, My pretty Margaret, quickly now set forth ; 
I'll warrant me, tiiou'lt make thy fortune soon ; 
And then, I'll marry thee ! 
Marg. Thou hast my hand. (Strikes hitn,) 

Riv. Out on thee, housewife ! — 'twere a proper match I 

Marg. Would'st have me wed a skillet ? 
'Twere quite as wise, as marry with a cook I 

Riv, How came the king to hear that Madge's pipe 
Could cure the spleen ? 

Marg. Aye I how came that about ? 

Tas. Thus then, it was : our master cook came down 
Into the kitchen, with a dish untouched — 
^* A dish of peacocks' wings, I think it was, 
* * Stew'd in pure burgundy — 'twas heart breaking 
" Such dish should be untouch'd, and so he sigh'd." 
And told us that the king's ymmg mistress 
Was seiz'd of spleen, which no cook's art could cure ; 
Whereat I said, how often Margaret's voice 
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Had made my heart dance, like an eel i' the pan. 
The rumour spread, be sure, from cook to page, 
From page to king, and back to me again, 
With order to conduct you to the presence. 

Jiiv. 'Twas well devis'd, good Tassell, to advance 
Thy kindred's interest. IVy'thee, Madge, make haste— 
Thy hood and cithern ! 

Marsr. An I must, I must ! [^Exit 

Riv, Must! 'twill be thy nuJdng-^uick I 

Tas. Quick I lose no time 

Riv. Madge is no fool ; that much I'll say for her, 
To waste sweet moments at the looking glass, 
O'er curls and bobbins, and such iiipperies, 
Yet cleanly is she — smart — 

7*^. And comely, too I 

Beautiful Margaret I how I lore her, Unde I 
'Tweiie pity we too come not soon together ! {Siff/i^) 

Riv. And so thou shalt, boy 1 woo her, like a man, 
Not like a tvnspit i 

Tas, Uncle, thou'rt right ! 

I'll get me, uncle, i' the Body Guard ; 
Tran^iDnn my spit into an halberd, uncle , 
I'm not without ambition ! — 'tis my foible, 
As all shall shortly see, for Margaret's sake : 
Each smile of her's will make me taller grow, 
And smile she wiU, when I'm a Halberdier 1 

Enter Margaret, mtk a hood gti, a oHiem in her hand, h* 

Marg, ^y'ith hood and dttem I attend thy going. 

Tas, Dia everliood o'erhang so sweet a face ? 
Come, pretty falcon, perch upon my wrist ! ( Taking ker arm,) 
I'll guard thee well at court, be sure I will ! 
And brave I am, though I'll not brag of that I 
But let's away, or by my manhood's valor, 
The master cook will baste me to the bone ! {ExeunU 

SCENE III.— Editha's Apartment, 
Enter Thb King anfid Edith a. 

Kng, Still ever sighing for thy native woods 
Thou silly mourner gaze around thy prison — 
How beautiful I how gay and bright it is ! 
" Flowers entwine its bars, soft minstrelsy 
" Rings through its domes, its walls, with cloth of gold, 
" Outshine the sun ! " 

Editha. Still it is a prison ! 

King, A heart that lov'd thee less might draw yon bolts, 
And yield thee that, which stronger love denies — ^ 

Liberty ! — and then would'st thou fly away ! 

Edit J I had a linnet, once ; a prstty songster ; 
At least it was so, in the forest, ere 
He, who but liv'd to please my weak desires. 
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Brought the poor thing a captive, in a cage. 
And hung it in my lattice, while I slept— 
Oh I how I fed, caressed, and loved tiiat bird I 
But stUl it pined away, and its glad song, 
So blithe while free, became so mournful lad, 
That moved to pity, I unclosed its bars, 
And let my prisoner forth. I see it now ! 
With what a bound it vaulted into air, 
As its whole nature claimed affinity 
With that light element I 

King. Thou'dst be that bird— 

To quit, unkind, thy cage? 

Edit. No ; would I not : 

Lest, like the bird, I did return again ! 
But hear the sequel of my story — mark 1 
I listened for the note of happy gratitude ; 
For liberty, restored ; when, presently, 
A faint small cry of terror met mine ear— 
I looked towards the wood, and, lo ! my bird, 
Shorn of its brightest plumes — ^flutt'ring— bleeding- 
Pursued by its companions, who disdained 
A wretch, that slavery's brand had marked, 
Back to its prison for protection ilew, 
Nestling for safety in its gaoler's bosom, 
And there the ilutterer died ! 

King. I'll lift thee so above the dross of earth, 
That queens themselves, wives of anointed kings, 
Shall curse the fates, who made them less than thou. 

Edit. Give me no titles ; honors, I despise I 
At least, such honors as attend me here. 
The lightning of these jewels blinds my senses : 
A peasant maid should be a peasant's mate: 
In gilded courts, she's but a spot i'th' sun : 
I feel, I know, too late, my wretchedness 1 
For, oh ! thisheart was never formed to glow 
With dreams of grandeur ; titles charm not me ; 
Saving the joyous one of May-queen I — ^that, 
Indeed, I own, was my delight I — my throne, 
A hawthorn bower ; my septre radiant, 
Of new pluck'd cowslips, gemmed with morning dew. 
Such smiling subjects 1 — sweet remembrance ! — mine 
Was a happy reign ; I weep, to think on't ! 

King. Child that thou art, Editha, thus to mourn 
The broken baubles of thy folly's spring I ' 
Out on t^ese teardrops ; gentleness like thine, 
Needs never fear the tempest o'er life's brook, 
Thou^nd'st thy willowed heaii^ iS6 mildly down, 
To drink of sorrow that the shaft ef doom 
O'ershoots thy boughs, and jo^'Vmtuming calm, 
Decks thee in greener garlands — Weep no more. 
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Ente Hubert, l. 

Hub. Sire X the minstrel maid thou bad'st attend, 
IVaits in the ante-room. 

Edit. What minstrel maid ? 

Let me not look on any woman's face, 
Whose gaze might turn despair into my soul. 

King. Calm thee, Editha ! — Hubert, bid the minstrel 
Grive us a prelude of her skill. 

Hxib. Advance ! 

Enter Margaret, trembling j l. 
King. Damsel, fearnothing: with thy music speed. 

Air. — Margaret. 

Though red be the berries of merry Malwood, 

When boughs are all wreathed in snow- 
More red are the lips of my beautiful love, 

And white as the snow is her brow : 
She's modest and mild, as the meek primrose. 

Which closeth its lids to the day — 
Her breath is more sweet than the violet, 
Or the silvery-tufted May. 

I'm far from the bowers of merry Malwood, 

My home is the battle field ; 
But Hope, in the form of my beautiful maid, 

Beams bright on my sword and shield I 
Of glory enough, I'll fly to my love, 

She'll weep but to see me appear — 

As welcometh dawn the young violet, 

Through a silvery-shining tear. 

King, Where learned you, girl, that song ? 

Edit. It is not Saxon measure. 

Marg, Lady, no : 

At least, I learned it of a Norman soldier, f i 

Who was himself the minstrel and the poet. I i 

King. Indeed 1 so skilled a bard, should wear a name— / ^ 

How called they him ? 

Marg. Walter Tyrrel. 

Edit. Heaven ! 

King. Editha! 

Edit. A sudden pang — ^a tremor, A 

Came o'er my heart, this instant — ^it is gone. B 

King, The music hath disturbed thee ! There is gold ^ 

Maiden — go I }■ 

Edit. I pray you, bid her tarry : ^ 

Her simple manners better suit my fancy, 
Than the high bearing of the hand-maidens. 
Who tend upon me, here— 

King. Have thy desire: this damsel be thy servant 1 
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And Syren, if thou know'st a song so sweet, 

To light the faded smile upon those lips, 

The lark, which heralds in the virgin day, 

Shall win less favor of the husbandman, 

Than thou in kingly halls 1 Loved Editha ! 

Meet we soon again ! — ^in smiles, remember ! 

Farewell ! I'm waited for, in council. \^ExUf door c- 

Edit. Now, oh I maiden, answer me, aX once — 
Of that young soldier — ^Walter Tyrrel — ^tell me— 
Is he alive ? 

Marg, He is — 

And near these walls. 
Was last night seen — 

Edit, Thou'rt sure his name was Walter Tyrrel .'—sure ? 

Marg, He so called himself. 

Edit. A man, ill-favored — 

Was he not ? and one of rude discourse ? 

Marg. The contrary, fair lady, of all this. 
Comely his look, most courteous his speech — 

EdU. It was he ! — and he is here ! — poor Walter I 
Her he'll seek, Editha, his first love ! yes, 
He*ll seek for her, in vain — should he come hither, 
'Tis a fearful thought — oh, he will curse her! 
Maiden, could' st keep a secret, for a bribe ? 

Marg. Without a bribe, lady, were it a love secret. 

Edit. It is so, then, of disappointed hope — 
To one, whose worth deserved a better fate ! 
This lock of hair, take thou ; and 'neath these walls, 
Should chance with Walter Tyrrel give thee meeting-— 
Yet trust not chance, seek him with all dispatch. 
Tender this sever'd lock, and say to him, 
As this is sundered from her head that wore it. 
So she is now from thee cut off, for ever \ 
As easily rejoin this unto her brow, 
As her to thee again : therefore, good Walter, 
Forget the flower that in thine absence faded, 
And pluck some other from a fairer bough-— 
Wilt do my bidding ? 

Marg. Faithfully, I will ! 

Edit, And not a word betray ? 

Marg. No ; not a word! 

Edit. >Come with me in ; I'll teU thee morei anon : 
And thou shalt whisper me, of Walter Tyrrel. 
But, oh 1 so softly speak, that on the wall 
No murmur tell the name thouutterest. 
Lest it be writ in blood. Hush I hush !— observed 
We are !— thy cithern to my chamber I — come I [i^xetmf, K* 

SCENE IV.— ^ mew^ near the Tower. 
Enter Walter and Robert, r. {hastily) meeting Tassel, l» 
Walt. Friend, what means that outcry ? listen ! listen i 
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Tas. 'Tia strange ! thou look'st a soldier — yet, know*8t not 
Rideth the King to Westminster new Hall. 

Walt, Westminster ! — bides not the court at Malwood ? 

Tas, At least, not now. But I've no time to waste 
In idle gossip ! no 

I cannot tarry — 
Why thus detain me from aflfairs of state? 

Rob. What be the affairs of state thy presence lack.* 
I trust they prove not vital. 

Tas. There, thou'rt wrong ! 

For they be vital to the vital part — 
The stomach ! — seven standing crusts Vve set 
Into my oven ; while I'm prating here, 
Merely to answer you, they'll be all charcoal ; 
And I, delaying, strangled on the hearth, 
With the kitchen-towel — and all this tragedy 
To pleasure you. 

Rob. To pleasure us, thou'dat go. 

Tas. The thankless cur ! — after I've served him up 
A dish of tidings, fit to feast a bishop. (A noise.) 

Good patience, what was that? 

Why, as I live, 
Yon scaffold, where the mystery is acting, 
Hath strangely tumbled, devils and saints together I-— 
Gramercy, what a hash \ — ^was e*er the like? 
And see ; a horse hath taken fright-Hsee, see. 

iValt. They cannot stay that steed, whose stately rider 
No longer bean himself upon the saddle — 
His foot is, by the stirrup, dragged along ; 
Ten paces more, and over.yonu^r terrace 
That rider is a corse ! [RusJ'ies q^ /ollowed by Robbrt.^ 

Tas, Why wha*^ 't desperate grojp the fellow hath 
To throw hifiiself, at once, upon the rein 
Of that mad steed 1 — I could'nt have better done*t. 
The man, too, saved 1- — St. Dunstan, 'tis the king t 
Now, what a foo? was I, in^o thus stood gaping 
That might, myself, have saved his majesty, 
I'll never gape again. I'll run, at once, 
And tell the news to all the scullions round ! 
'Tis something to be first, in great affisdrs. lEjfit, 

SCENE y.-^Tke JfttU qf Wesiminsier. On l., a tkrfme, m. a 

Enter Servants, arrangmg the thwgs — ?/^, TassxL and 

Margaiwt. 

, TW. 1 1^ ye, itwM I» did ssrethe king! 

AU. Ha ! ha 1 ha ! 

Tas. {MockiMg,) Ha I ha I ha I 
Yes, ha 1 ha ! ha I is mighty esfty sport ; 
And mneh less difficult, than save a king! 
Yet that did I, I'll prove it by the rule— 
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As how ? why, thus ! — ^had I not, in discounet 
Detained the youth hard by the very spot. 
Would he have been at hand to seize the rein ? 
Certes, he %ould not ! — £rgo» I'm the cause ; 
The first cause, and the origin, i'£uth, 
And well deserve a knighthood. 

Marg, Who is he, 

Did save the king ? 

Tas. Oh ! some low-bom upstart I 
Not one of ua, the jroyal houseludd men^ 
Worthy to be advanced. {Music^ 

Bustle I bustle! 
See — the tables served — ^the king approaches ! 
Marg, Comes his preserver with him ? 
Tas, Aye ! no doubt. 

And thou shalt note with what assurance, he 
Will wear the laurels, fitted for this brow I 
Anon ; my turn will chance, though i'this world 
It seems, the scum be ever uppermost ; 
I swear, I'll get me made a halberdiej. 
Then, I must be noticed and promoted. {JMusic.) 

Enter Thb Kino, Prince Hbnby, Court, &c, 

King, Where's this brave youth, who, unrestrained by feari 
Stay'd with transfixing grasp our courser's speed, 
You said, he was a soldier I 

Heiij Aye, my liege. 

King, I'm glad to learn it : I can best promato 
A soldier's weal ; 
Why seeks he not the presence ? 

Hen, 'Tis his fault. 

I bade him gird him in a suitlier robe,-— 
Whereat he stoutly swore, by h«ly Paul, 
He'd don no better garb on such occasion, 
Than the bruised armOur, worn at Michael's mount ; 
"The gear," quoth he, '' that's well to save A king 
Is well enough, methinks, to greet a king." 
King. Ha 1 ha ! 

, Why here's a fellow for a king to love 
A fi-ee and independent subject, too I 
With go much loyalty as peril's lifa» 
To save his king, ne'erless ; quick ! bring him ia, 
E'en in the humour, or t^e garb, that auits. 

Welcome, Sir ! 
Vf'e owe to you, our life ! — ^the state, its moaar^l 
What wilt, in return ? " 

Walt, Redress! 

King, Redress 1 

Who hath done thee wrong ? 

Walt. He, that slew my &tiher 
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King, His name? 

Walt, I know not, yet — 

King, Your father ! was he Saxon ? 

Walt. No I of France was he : my mother, Saxon ; 
In whose good right my father, as of yore, 
Pursued the deer at Malwood — and for this 
Robbed they thy truest subject of his eyes. 

King, Call yoa that, murder ? 

Walt. Sir, the law hath said, 

*' Who sheds man's blood, by man his blood be shed." {Kneels l. 

Great King, redress ! 
If I have done thee service, give me up 
The assassin of my father ! — ^blade to blade, 
I will dispute the Ufe he entertains, 
And heaven defend the right ! 

King, What is thy name ? 

Walt, Walter Tyrrel ! 

King. Liv'dst thou in the forest ? 

Walt, Saving of two years past, in Brittany ; 
And one campaign with thee. Oh, king, redress ! 
My father's bones cry from their grave — ^redress I 

King, Enquiries shall be made for the offender. 
And much as may be, the offence requited. 

Walt, Death for death 1 

King, We'll speak of this, to morrow ! 

'* Not but I'd have thee be discreet, and bury 
The memory of thy wrong, in living honors. 
The sun that setteth fair, may rise in storms — 
Waste not to-day upon to-morrow's hope. 
Lest, at the portal, thou be found at noon 
Not yet astir, while others win the chase." 

Walt, Wilt thou not hear? 

King. No more than this ! Rise up. Sir Walter Tyrrel, ( Tyrrel 
Our aknoner shall pay thee marks enough, rises) 

To bear thee as a gentleman, 

— Ho ! music ! {Music,) 

Drink to Sir Walter Tjrrrel : t'would rejoice 
His father in his grave, to hear that pledge. 
By kingly lips conferred ! {AU rise and drink,) 

AU Sir Walter Tyrrel ! 

Walt, {Half distracted,) Thanks, sire 1 and nobles, all !•— vy 
poor, poor brain ! 
Whirls with excess of — {Aside,) misery I To me 
Honors ! — ^what are they ? — ^rose leaves round a canker^ 
Covering, not assuaging. 

King, Serve the banquet 1 

Music t more music ! — quick 1 begin the dance. 
{Exeunt King, Ssc, u. b. l.) 

Enter Robert u. e.l. 

Rcb, That lady !— ^the king's youn^ lovely mistress I 
Walt, What's loveliness to me, whose weary life 
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Is but the shadow on the dial plate — 
Doomed to one end, and darkest still in light. 
Robert, farewell ! 

Rob. I pray you, Walter, stay I 

See where she this way moveth — ^Walter, see 1 
'Tis a divinity ! {Drawing him towards Editha, who is seated B.) 

Walt. 'Tis Editha ! 

Do my eyes deceive me, — ^is this frenzy ? 

Rob. Say'st thou^ — 

Walt. *Tis she, that was my love— oh, God ! 
Glittering in the raiment of a wanton. 
Robert, I'll snatch her from this infamy. 
And with the loud gioans of a broken heart, 
Wake her from helFs delusion. 

Rob. {Detaining him.) Madman, stay — 
Would' st have the charge of murder on thy soul ? 
Thou that would'st so for murder be avenged ! 
'Twould kill thy mistress, thus to meet her sight — 
Furious, and unlooked for. 

Walt. Killher ? ha ! ha I ha! 

She hath outlived an hundred deaths in this ! 
Yet, yet methinks, I trace upon that brow 
A thread which anguish braids, 'mid strings of pearl ! 
Those eyes, though bright appear, as they could weep, 
As dew-drops fall from stars, seeming all fire — 
Take me away ! — I shall forgive her, else I 
My breat is still too human — take me away ! 
From pitying, or from cursing, lead me hence ! 

{As he is going off", l. Margaret meeU Jiim,) 

Marg. It is the samel the self-same Walter Tyrrell {Crosses 
to Editha.) 

Edit. (Startifig at the sound.) That name ! that form ! — He I 

(a^^ litters a cry and falls.) 

Walt. So young ! so frail ! — be this the atoning horn* ? 
Enclasp her, death, in thy transfixing arms ; 
Let her not wake, till, in a belter world, ^ 

Her soul hath cast away perdition's garment. 
And clothed itself in the pure majesty 
Of immortality ! — there mil I seek her, death. 
The bridegroom of the grave. (He rushes q^t i..^ followed by 

Robert and Margaret, — as The King re-eniers A<Mf%, t.e.l,, 

and siqjjwrts Editha, S^c, 



ACT II. 

SCENE l.'—Enierior of Westminster HaU, 
Enter Walter and Margaret, l. 

Marg, Aye, such was her discourse. 
Walt. And she bade thee 

Repeat those words to me ? c 
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Hilary. Those very words. 

Walt, And from her brow, her own fair brow, where once 
Honor and love resplendent shone, she sever'd 
This golden lock to send it me ? 

Mary, She did — 

By holy mother, mnch it grieves me, Walter, 
That I should thus grieve thee ; but her sad tears 
Were gems, tiiat won me sadly to her purposes- 
Having none else within whose trusty he8i*t 
She might confide the errand of her woe. 

Walt, {Looking at the lock of hair,) As thon art serer'd from 
the brow that wore thee 
So she from me is sunder'd now, for ever ! 

No wedged gold, 
LockM i' the miser's adamantine bosom, 
Shall more securely rest, than this in mine ! 
Meet no more — Editha — said she, never ? 

Marg, Comfort thee, Walter ! — time will heal thy grief. 
And thou may'st meet with one whose purer love 

Walt, Speak not so, I pray, young girl, be silent ! 
Love is no merchandize that we can barter, 
Or purchase, or transfer-^ 
Love is a portion of ourselves, our blood, 
Which, flowing forth, we die, as clouds 
Rain themselves to nothing. 

Marg, Woe the while — 

Walt. You pity me, and weep, I am unhappy. 
If there did come, this night, with silent step, 
A youth, whose breast were all made up of storms^ 
Would'st thou, hope's chalice in thy gentle hand, 
Deny its balm to still the waves of anguish ? 
For I am he, that am so woe begone ; 
And thou art she, that 'twixt me and my love, 
Barrest hope's door. 

Marg, Out on thee, Walter I 

I deserve not this. 

Walt. Thou guard'st the door 'twixt me and my Editha ; 
Hear me then Margaret ! — hear me ! 
What hour the curfew rings the knell of day. 
Will I, by cunning stealth, and unobserv'd, 
Approach the chamber, wherein poor Editha 
Chaineth her soul unto perdition's car. 
And never monk shall counsel her, as I, 
To break the bonds of an eternal death. 
Aid me then, Margaret, in this holy purpose. 
And saints on high will register the deed I 

Marg, I dare not, Walter 1 No ! 

For at the postal, 
A guard is set, to question all that pass — 
And the king — ^he— 

Walt, The king, to-night, attends 

A solemn council, 
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Margaret, all is fair— 
The time and chance agree. 

Mary, All I can, I will ; be sure of thai-— {MuBing.) 

At the eighth hour — why, what a thought is thiil 
At the eighth hour, 'tis solemnly believed. 
The ghost of the last king, the conqueror, WiUianiy 
Walks in yen gallery, to count the bell 
Toll curfew — then guard, and serf, and vassal, 
Steal from the spot, to cross and bless themselves. 
Had'st thou the courage, now, to play the spectre, 
I'd bring thee, from the armoury, a casque — 
A mantle, too, worn by the king of yore. 
And place them by the fountain, secretly— 
Thoud'st put them on ? 

Walt. Be sure of that. 

Marg, O, calm those troubled looks. 

Walt, With the first sound of curfew-—? 

Marg, With the first — 

I swear upon this cross I will not fail. 

Go now away— 
I fear we are observed — [jE?a?jf • 

W(dtf Ye5,r^iy Editha, we shall meet again ! 
I'll snatch thee from perdition, yet, I will ; 
Come quickly night — eome brain appeasing night, 
Conceal me in thy mantle for my soul 
Sick — sick ! — and all a-weary of the day— 
Yearneth but for thee-^0, come, night, come ? [Exit. 

SCENE II. — Anante'Toom, 
Enter Tassel, fcUowmg Mabgaret. 

Marg. So — ^get thee gone I 

I bade thee never speak of love, again — 
At least, to me — 

Tas. Nor do I, for myself; 

But for a soldier, young, and brave, and handsome. 

Marg. {JctyfuUy.) The saucy knave I — I marvel at his boldness I 

Tas. Right, right, good cOz. — I'll chide him hence, at once, 
And say, thou bad'st me — {Gomg.) 

Marg, Nay, nay — ^not so fast ! 

A soldier, in these jarring times, gadsooth ! 
Is no man to dispute with : he's a friend — 
Especially to woman, who, poor soul. 
Frail woodbine, that she is, hath still discretion • 
To cling, for succour, round the strongest tree. 

Tas. Cousin, 1*11 be that tree, an* thou, my woodbine- 
Cling here, sweet flower. 

Marg. Out on thee, sirrah ! — else. 111 bid yon soldier 
Itop thy vain branches 1 thus to do his bidding. 

Tas. Look on yon dial, by the sun it worketh— 
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And, ere time's serpent, with rapacious jaw, 
Hath swallowed him ten golden minutes up, 
I'll send thy suitor to thee. ^Exit l. 

M(ir(/. Now, what portends all this ? A soldier ? bah ? 
A soldier, and afraid 

To speak his mind ! {Looks at dial r.) 

Only a minute ! — what a snail is time, 
Crawling on t|ius : the sun stands still, to-day — 
No ! — there's another minute ! Gallop, sun ! 
Else night will come, and thou not couch on earth — 
Eight minutes more — and then, the virgin thanks ! — 
Another gone 1 Come, soldier, to my feet ! 

Enter Tassel, l. as a halberdier — kneeling as she watches the dial* 

Tas. Turn, vanquisher! where low the captured kneels, 
And break, at once, his chains. 

Marg. What sight is this ? 

Tassel, a halberdier ? 

Tas, {Rising.) Marry, yes! 

Promoted from the kitchen, to the staff; 

Am I not a soldier, lady love ? (Strutting,) • 

Come, pretty woodbine, twine thy tendrils round me— 
Shew thy discretion ! — in these jarring times. 
Remember, coz., your soldier is a friend — 
Especially, to woman! (Laughs,) 

Marg, Mummer 1 hence! 

Tas. Mummer, am I none? — and that 1*11 prove! , 

My uncle's suit hath won me this estate ; 
Tassel, the cook, is Tassel halberdier — 
A man at arms — the keeper of this door. 

Marg. Thou hast not wit enough, to be the fool ; 
Thou, guard a door. A scarecrow i'the com, 
BestufFed with straw, I'll swear me, hath more courage! 
I'd with my distaff rout an army such ! 
Ha ! a soldier ! — 
Mercy ! — what a soldier ! lExit, laughing r. 

Tas. Spite! spite! 

Shrew ! — I'll run and call her names — ^No, I'll not ! 
I'll tell her father — 'tis petty treason — 
Call me, i'the king's service, a fool's fool! 
I'll have her gagged for this, i'the ducking chair! 
Nothing's too bad for her 1 I'll get her set 
To do some penance, in St. Swithin's church, 
In a white sheet — a taper in each hand — 
Or, better still — I'll throw myself away, 
Upon some other, fairer far than she : 
And, when I've wed — a wife, that knows who's who--- 
I'd like to ask who will be fool's fool,, then ? [Exit u 
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SCENE IV. — A royal apartment, wit/i archway on r. c, a door^. 

another t. e. l. near it, leadirig to an armoury, with arms 4rC., 

visible through a window^ lamp from the ceiliny. A door r. 

Enter Margaret, cautiously, c. 

{Curfew tolls^) 
Marg It is the hour !-^and, lo ! the spirit walketh, 
I*m all afraid, lest the true ghost it be. 

Enter Walter, in mantle and Casque, 
Walt. Fear nothing, Margaret; all hath answered bravely I 

(JTaJcing qjf casque, and •placing it on table, L.) 
Marg. I'm glad to see thy face ! — my heart misgave me — 

Enter Tassel, c. 

Tas. Margaret, conversing with the ghost! — ^that's strange ! 

Walt. That voice ! {Drawing cowl over his face.), 

Marg. 'Tis Tassel's ! aid me, woman's wit ! 
Follow, holy Friar. 

(Tassel, his halberd in his hand, comes forward^ passing his hal- 
berd across the doorway, r.) 

Tas. Not so fast, I beg I 

I am the halberdier of this same door ; 
A man in office, and I know my duty ! 
But how know I, this friar be a friar ? 

Walt, (l.) Fellow! back! 
Had'st thou the strength of ocean in thy limbs, 
I'd breast thee, thus : for I must swim or drown, 
In the stern peril of the moment— hence ! 

Marg. (c.) A pretty halberdier, indeed, thou art ! 
Ill beg his reverence, when my lady's shrieved, 
He give thee absolution. 

Tas. Absolution! {Peepi7ig afWAhTsn.} 

Sure, I shdhld know that face ! Your covered dish, 
'Scapeth not me, ho I 
ril alarm the watch. {fifoing, c.) 

Walter, (Seizing halberd.) A step, or half a step, this hal- 
berd's point 
Shall fix thine abject corse to yonder door. 

Tas. Sirrah ! knowest thou, 

I'm i'the king's service ? ^^ 

Walt. " Pity, such vile curs 

Should e'er be found, to bark out honest heels. 
E'en from the courts of kings :" into this kennel [t. b. r.) 

Dog! — or, by St. Paul, I'll mar thy yelping. {Drives him in ,doorf 
Be still as death, and see thou stir not, once 
Nor place thine ear against the key hole, there, 
To catch one word — this halberd be the key. 
To lock the secret in thy bosom up ! 

Marg, 'Tis herself— 

I'll watch, without. lExil c» 
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Walt. That step, so light of old. 

One scarce believed it mortal, dings to earth. 
As though a leaden sorrow held it danmz 
That eye, the matin light, where e'er she came— 
That voice, the melody of morning birds — 
Both, both, are changed! — for, lo I she weeps, and taUoi 
To vacancy, making the air her confidant. 

Enter Editha, {Abstracted.) 

Edit. Memory ! 

Why, with these thorny roses, twine my heart? 
This coil should be a serpent: this, a sting; 
But that the honey of remembered bliss 
Tempers the venom, which would else destroy, 
And mar, the great work of God^s craclhle. 
Remorse I — ^Thou here, holy friar !— comfort 1 {Ske kneels — Ae 

lifts up his clasped hands, in henetUcticm.) 
"Stay ! — do not bless me ; I deserve it not I 
Oh, no ! — a perjured heart defies all blessings^^ 
But teach me, by what penance, or infliction — 
By what pilgrimage — ^in what desert sand — 
^igging» with these false hands, my lonely grave, 
I may find hope, with music-breathing voice. 
To solace my last hour ? 

Walt. Editha ! 

Edit. (Rising hastily.) That accent ! — ^let me hence — 

Walt. {Detaining her,) Editha, no ! 
Thou shalt not fly me, so ! — a word, one word ! 
I come not to reproach thee — stay ! 

BdH. My story — 

Hear my story ! — I was mad--deluded ! 
And he that won me from my better love, 
His sword defended me, a Saxon maid. 
When Norman ruffians crossed my forest path-^ 
Thou would*8thave blessed him, for that deed, O, Walter ! 
Andl— 

Walt. Thou paid'st him with a heart, not tiiine ! 

But mine — mine ! — ^thou swor'st it, ere we parted — 

Edit, And do so still ! — I was deceived, betrayed ? 
By thankfulness, and what soft magic, else, 
I cannot tell : he nothing breathed of love. 
Though oft we met, — ^for I had said ho*lr Walter, 
When from the battle field he should return, -^ 

Would bless the hand that saved Editha's honor. 
Scornful of 'thanks, he never sought our cottage; 
But still, by accident, was ever near. 
Last time we met, he came not then alone— 
I had escaped, but, lo ! the snare entwined me! 
Seized by a band of hunters, reason fled ; 
Reoovering which, was here, to find myself 
The inmate of a palace : lost, defenceless ; 
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My presenrer— my oetmer — England's king I 
Curse me not Walter ; of all women, I 
Am most unfortunate— am most despairing. 

Walt. Curse thee ? Not I ! The merchant, when he sees 
His argosy go down into the deep, 
Curseth not it, but, on the greedy wave 
Pours the full phial of his bitter wrath, — 

Edit. Walter! Walter! 

Escape the peril of thy staying here ! 
For thee, there is a road of glory still — 
Honor and fame ; and every princely gift 
Of rank and wealth ! Go ! go ! Forget Editha — 
Forget that we have lov'd— « happier lot 
Awaits thee ! A bright, a bright to-morrow ! 

Walt, Editha, no! for me their is no morrow,— 
I will not live upon the rainbow hope : 
Editha, wilt thou quick depart this place ? 
It is thy hell I Come, I'll conduct thee forth, 

Edit. Oh! Not with thee I — the plague spot in my hand 
As from the wounded hart llieth the herd. 
Fly thou from me ; there's peril in my step ; 
To die, myself, were nothing ; but to die 
Thy murd*res8, were to cioish my soul I 

Walt. I came not hither to depart alone : 
Wrecked vessel as thou art, this faithful hand 
Would tow thee still ashore — ^not for the love . . 
Which is, but for the love that was, bygone-* 
Thy father 

Edit. Mercy ' 

Walt. Yes, thy father was 

A Saxon soldier ; brave and honorable ; 
Fighting his country's battles, on the field 
He nobly fell ! His last prayer was for thee; 
Think then, Editha, if that gallant spirit 
Might be permitted to behold thee thus. 
His mould'ring bones would spring out of Uieir grave. 
To curse the child he pray'd for ! 

Edit. {Shitdderiny.) Horror! horror! 
Methinks I hear his malediction now ! 

WaU. When that father 

Left thee an orphan — who befriended thee ? 
My home was thy home — my parents, thy parents ! 
They lov'd thee as their own ; as thou lov'dst them ! 
Yet they are gone, or desolate ; their hearth 
Which fost'rd thee, oue pile of smould'ring a^s ; 
And all this misery is his decree, 
For whom thou deck'st thy brow in wreathed smiles ! 

Edit. Oh ! did'st thou see the wound within my heart. 
How deep and cureless, thou would'st not— no, no,— • 
Thou could'st not tear it thus ! 

Walt. Ifthousay'sttme 

Why hesitate to fly this lazar house ? 
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The hardest rock that ever brav*d the storm, 
If thou say'sttrue, were softer to thy head 
Than all the silken pillows of these halls ! 
I feel on earth our hearts can link no more — 
But come, I'll guide thee to a shrine so sacred, 
Angels themselvesshall listen to hear thy story ; 
And while recording saints attest its wrong, 
Soft pity's tear will wash away the fault. 
And blot the page that registers against thee. 

Edit, Can such hopes live ? Away then let us go. {Recoiling.) 
Oh, heaven ! I hear a footstep — thou art lost ! 

Enter Margaret hastily t c. 

Marg, Alas ! the king returns ! Good Walter, bence. 
Into this armoury, till all be safe, 

Walt. {To Edit.) Thou'lt come to me again ? 

Edit. I will! I will! 

Walt, And quit the place ? 

Edit. But save thvself— I will ! 

Walt Enough. I'm gone ! {He enters the armouiy t. e.l.) 

Edit. Support me, Margaret, or I sink, o'ercome ! 
[ExifEtiyiTUA, supported by Majslgxhkt, r., as The King enters 
at backf attended by Friar Paul, and Guard, Paul i::ears a 
cloak and cowl exactly like Walter's. 

King, This way, unguarded ? List! what sound was that ? 

Tas. {Knocks f and speaks withoutT.is,.) Unfast the door ; — help ; 
treason; murder; help. 

King. Treason and murder 1 — quick, withdraw yon bolt I 
{They open the door, Tassel enters, door t.e.r.) 
Thou, sirrah ! — Speak ! 

Tas. (r.) Oh ! mighty King ; your pardon. 

Plots are at work-— treachery is brewing — 

That wicked monk; {Points to Paul.) in yonder prison locked me, 
At peril of mine own halberd — naughty monk : ' 
That no monk art — no ! he's a wolf, my liege ; 
Off with his sheep's clothing. 

Paul, (l.) {Dropping liis cowl.) Halberdier! 

Tas. Amazed, I am. v 

King. The knave is mad, or dnmk. 

Go, place him in the stocks, till four at mom. 
To freeze, or sleep away these swinish fumes. 

Tas. Hear me, O, king ; — the monk is not a monk, 
Although he be— ( They force him qff.) 

King. Away, degenerate hound I 

Now, Where's Editha ? {Going.) Whence that hurried foot ? 
Walter Tyrrel here. 

Enter Walter, door t. e. L. hastily , without the mantle, with a»i 

air distracted — he has a quiver JiUed with arrows , in his hand, which 

he examines with great agitation^ 

Walt, (l.) Alike! the same— I 

The very cypher on this arrow — graven I 
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Heaven speaks in this ! — ^Vengeance, thou mighty king ; 
Vengeance for this I and I'll forgive all else — (KneelsJ) 

Kmg* Vengeance ! — on whom ? 

Walt, My father's murderer ! 

Kiitg* Who is he ? Speak ! 

Walt, To whom belongs this quiver ? 

King, tt is mine. 

Walt, (Starting up,) Thou art the man I— 
Give me my father's eyes — ^his blood. 
A Saxon oath is register' d on high — 
My father's blood, or thine ! 

King, Force him away ! 

Walt, Standoff! ^ 

Or, with this crimson point, I'll strike him dead 
That stirs I — King 1 is this arrow tiiine ? 
Thou darest not trust the answer to thy tongue — 
"But on thy quailing cheek I see is writ, 
In characters that cannot be misread — 
Murderer 1 1 My father's bleeding spirit 
Howls in mine ear — " Behold the murderer !" 
Blood demandeth blood; 
My father's blood, then, be upon thy head. 
My father's son avenges, thus, his death ! 
(^Attempts to strike The King — Guards arrest and detain him. 

King, Another instant — I'll not spare his life : 
Call up the headsman ; on yon battlements, 
The traitor dies. Yon moon shall not depart 
So soon as he ; — the axe ! the axe prepare I 

Edit, {Rushing ow, l.) Mercy, mercy 1 — ^hear ! oh, hetr 
£(Utha! 
He saved ihy life, this morning ; spare thou his. 
Be merciful I be just — ^this hour thou said*st, 
" Editha, ask of me whate'er thou wilt, 
*Tis thine." Thus, lowly at thy feet I faU. 
I kiss thy robe — I'll be thy humblest slave~*« 
Spare me this man's life. 

Kmg, (Raising her,) Enough ! he's free. 

WaU< Editha I 

Edit,' (Crosses to c.)Away! away! 

Wait' (Reproachftdly.) Thou say'st it— 
I knew thee not, till now 
Thou bid'st me hence, to tarry here with him — 
Oh, base I perfidious ! 
Aye ! clasp— -clasp his hand ; 

"Hs well tiiou should'st do so — the murderer's hand — 
Thou 1 — there's blood upon it ! yes, accusing blood — 
The blood of Walter's father. 

(Editha With a wild cry ^ releasing y herself from The King's 
grasp y remains torpid.) 
King, (l.) Hence, Editha. 

Walt, (Struggling.) Stay, tyrant ! — thou that darest 
T# make Qf innocence a loathsome thing, Q ». 
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And shedi as recklessly, man's guiltless blood ; 

The time will come, 

Thy hand shall lack the power to i*epel 

The circling raven, croaloug thee to death — 

From thine doom's glass a power, invisible, 

Draws back its blood-stained curtain-— lo ! — ^beheld, 

Reft of thy erminM robe, thou liest, a corse. 

In some dark wilderness, unseen, forgot — (Points to Editka.) 

And she is there, beside thee— €ven there — • 

Her image cold and ghastly, as thine own — 

Thy fate, her fate ; — ^thy grave, her grave ! 

Out ft-om mine eyes, grim vision, out — no more ! 

King ! we shall meet again I — I know it. 

Murderer 1 
We shall meet again— once more— once more I 
The King, half appaUed^ yazes silentlij on^ an4 trembles beneath 
the frenzied looks qf Walter. Walter, with almost super' 
human straigthf resists the effarts of tlte Guards to force him 
awat/f till the conclusion qf the speech. 



ACT III. 

SCENE l.^The Court of Castle' Mulivocd, from which there if 

a flight of steps ^t, e. l. 

Tassel discovered in the stocks, r.. Hunters a/i£f Falconers 
laughing ; Eustace and Nobles. 

Enter Prince Henry, l. t. e. 

' Pri)we, Take wages for your pains, my merry men, 
For those maidens, pay them with soft kisses. 
The day wears on, apace — I marvel me, 
The king so late astir is — ah ! 
What knave art thou, thus early i' the stocks 1 {All ktugh,) 

Tas, Fast by the heels, thou see'st ambition's fool : 
A fool that was a cook, would be a soldier — 
The spit brought honor, which the halberd lost. 
Every dog has his day ; I have had mine. 

Prince. What's thme offence ? 

Tas. I am too honest, sir, 
To dwell with kings, or monks ; that's my offence. 

Prince. Peace, unholy knave I 
Or o'er hot ploughshares, barefoot must tkou walk. 
Or penance do, with pebbles in thy boots. 

Tas. Here comes one, c6uld tell, an' she would speak^ 
How wrong'd I am — and she's my cousin, too. 
But, like the sex, thus seeing me in straights, 
WjJJ straightway turn aside: the stocks, your highness. 
Are mighty shutters out, of great reVatioivs. 
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E?iter MARGAmET //"om Palace, l, t. k. 

Marg, See, what I have. 

Tojs My warrant to be hanged 1 
Oh ! fool was I, to touch on politicd^ 

Marg, See! I bring a warrant of release. 

{Giving paprr to Princb.) 

Prince. *Ti8 so, indeed ! 
CTood verger free the rogue. ( Tfiey release Tassisl — all laiigJi.) 

Tas. Gadso 1 here^s luok '. 
Thou art the very pasty of a coz ; 
What shall I do, to prove tny gratitude ? 
Could'st eat a maunchet ? — such a one I'll make, 
Kneaded in honey, sweet as are thy lips . 

Enter a Page, l. t. e., artd speaks ajjartf to the Prince, r. 

Marg, I'll set thee service, thou must quickly do — 
An errand to be run, with zeal and care — 
An* thou would'st keep ray favor — ^this way — come— 
I'll tell it thee. 

{Music, — She beckofis Tassel, they all exeunt j l. — except Paincb 

a7id Page, 

Prince. Said'st thou asleep ? 

Page. Aye, your highness — the king, like one aghast, 
Did gaze upon me, as I entered in, 
"With eyes that seemed to see, yet saw me not. 

Prince. This is strange ! 

Page. Behold, sir, whero 
The king approacheth I 

Enter The King, (l. t. ^.)fpale and hurried, ^ 

Prince, {Apart.) Whence that troubled look ? 

King. {Seeing Hunters.) This cavalcade ! — Brother, what 
dates the day. 

Prince. The second of the month ; 'tis Lammas chase. 

King, I'll not hunt to-day. — Henry, not to-day 
Will I go hunt ; the clouds portend a storm. 

Prince, Pardon, your grace — the sky is one wide arch 
Of spotless blue ; calmer morning never , 
Did greet your going forth. I remember me. 
Last year it thundered ; so, the year before — 
Yet, to the Lammas chase, first rode the king. 

King, Well, by and bye, I'll come — say — presently : 
My spirit needs repose. {Exeunt Prince, Hunters, &c., r.) 

Enter Paul, (l.) 

King, Come hither, friar I A hideous waUdng-dream, 
Within this hour, did all my brain invade- 
As, in my chamber, waiting for my page, 
I sat, alone, methought the canopy 
Above my head, did seem like forest boughs— 
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Thick-woven, yet, by forked lightnings pierced — 

Lit by pne flash, I gazed upon myseUT, 

And, lo ! a ghastly corse, this form appeared ; 

Then, from these veins buvst forth the purple stream, 

Mixing its kingly tide with earthly dust ! 

Death's chilling graisp fell heavy on my throat, 

"Whereat a form unearthly rose beside me — 

The wasted form of that old sightless man, 

Who when I tore Editha from her home. 

Clung to my raiment — would have dragged me down^ 

But for that arrow, from my quiver snatched, 

Which struck him dead. 

PauL And ended so the dream ? 

Ki}^, Not so, indeed ! — ^for, as this image passed, 
The howl of many wolves was in mine ears — 
Then, then, there hemmed me round, a grisly pack, 
Who slaked their burning tongues in the red blood— 
And he was there — that boy, Walter Tyrrel, 
Who, last night, sought my life ; within his grasp, 
I saw again that arrow so uplifted — • ,. 

Here, here it fell, deep hissing through my heart, 
Its shaft of winged fire, 

Paul, Gracious sir, 
Go not to the chase : of death take heed — ^ ^ 

Of cruel death, by violence enforced. 

Kinff, Monk — did'st, as I ordained, 
Bid me some one, of trust, last night, pursue 
The steps of that same Walter Tyrrel ? 

Paul. Sir, 
I followed him, myself, and counselled him 
To tarry at the Malwood hermitage. 

Kiuff. Till thou should'st bring him tidings of his love ? 
So I told thee. 

Paul. E'en as your highness said, 
Did I. 

Khu/. 'Twas well ; and wisely understood. 
This base half Saxon, and half Norman cur, 
Shalt thou, apostate to our faith, denounce 
Speed to my closet ; letters I'll indile 

To Peter the hermit — he shall do it 1 (^Refiecting.) 

I were not safe, an' Walter Tyrrel live ! 
Monk,come in. Exit (l. t. e.) fdUcwed hy Paitx.. 

SCENE II. — An apartment, with a window to open. 
Enter Margaret l., Ivoking out of window n. 

Marg, What delays the chase ? not yet departed ? 
Goeth not forth the king ? And yet he doth— 
Or why that steed detained there, at the portal ? 
Ah I now he quits the palace ! {Bugle r. ) Lady ! ho I 
That sound proclaims the cavalcade is gone ! A 
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Efiier Edith a, r. simply clad. 

What garb is that ? 

Edit. The garb of inncxience I 
It was so once ; its wearing cheers my heart, 
KinHling anew, tho' with a transient breath. 
The golden embers of expiring joy. 
Simplest of forest maids, thus clad was I, 
When he, that should have scom'd me, pluckM me froa 
The bank whereon I grew, and placed me here, 
To wither in a clime, too bright ! too sunny I 
The violet bloometh best beneath its leaves — 
In these sad garments, all of bliss remaining, 
Oh I let me to my native bowers again. 
And die ! 

Marg. Gramercy ! no ! die, shalt thou not t 
But, with thy friends, live happy. 

Edit, Happy ? .Oh ! 
For me, there is no joy like dying — ^none ! 
Give me to look upon my early home ; 
And close these tearful eyes, 'mongst Saxon friends, 
'Tis all I ask— expect — entreat, no more. 
For thee, oh, Margaret ! kind and generous maid. 
Who peril' st haply life to set me free — 
These jewels, given me by the king — 

Marg, No— no ! 
I need no recompence, but conscience : 
To mitigate your woe, my sole desire — 
7^vrf , t to live within your kind remembrance. 
But, io ! our pilot cometh I 

Enter Tassel, as a Moni-, l. 

Holy father, 
Is all prepared ? 

Tas, Aye, pretty daughter,-all ! 
Here are the pilgrim weeds — quick I throw' them on 1 
The coast lies clear — save, at the outer gate, 
A single sentinel — knowest the pass word ? 

Edit. ** Lammas-tide !'' And here I have the signef. 
From the king's closet. 

Tas, That's the best of keys ! 
But bides no danger in this masquerading ? 

Marg. Tbink'st thou of danger, which I nothing fear I 
What heart, so faint e'er won a heart like mine ? 
Out on thee, coward ! 

Tas, I no coward am ! 
And that I'll prove, an' thou'lt requite me, Coz. 

Marg, Said I not, I would ? Be silent pray I 
Or I withdraw my promise. 

Tas. Let's begone — 

Edit, (Crosses c.) Stay 1 to thy keeping, I these gems confide. 
As Margaret's dowry — ^she a richer jewel 
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tide ! ( Tkttffolkm Txsiax, out l.) 

SCeXK III. — Cell of Prrut fW i«ri-vu#, l. ^ rM9^M; altar ^ itit/t 
emetJLr i^ mtar it a ntdtt caakr tm w»»ck art a robe amd a coir/. 
Jkxr at back l. 'ypeAeug tMto tint f'jt'^!*t. Im a necew of the rocky &.,a 
l»doft»on>t, ar.n>*i* wknik a tattt*-^ nertaim 'a partialhf drcntn. Pk- 
TB* the hermit dwyjcurtd rtaaiM^ a letter ; TjlVL. standing near kirn . 

P^ter. Thoa acouest this mam of hemr ? 

PatiL So writeth the km$. 

Peter, Ah I I mderstmi ! 
" Adnse/' means here, *' P^Hbrm "—it mnat he done ! 
So get thee hence ; and hvmhij tell his srace. 
Peter the hermit shrinks not from the task. 

Paul. Farewell! (.Im/^.) Right glad am I, to be rdeas'd 
From deed so fool, and crael ! lExit at back, 

Peter ( Aftfrr placing Thb King's letter m a amaei on tie altar,) 
Sleeping still ! 
{Drniting ande the curtain he dincotersWALTEMrOgleep oathebei 

-of mat».) 
A darker, deeper sleep, awaits him here— - 
8ince die he most, to please yoa tyrant kii^. 
From whose stem mandate tbar is no redress ; 
The executioner must plaj his part. 

WaU. Editha! 

Peter. Ha ! he calls upon her name, 
Whose Saxon sorceries have tam*d the long. 
Of late, so much aside, and shed a scandal 
On the cause of Rome — 

Walt. Editha! letns hence! 
t will forswear my Norinan blood and faith ! 

Peter. Enough! enough! 
The subtle poison of this deadly cup, (Producing it,) 
Wrung from the leaTes of pestilential herbs, 
Drain to thy Saxon gods ! 

Walt. {Awaking.) I parch! I bum! 

Peter. jHere's that, will 'suage thy thirst- 
Here's drink for thee ! ( Q^mg cupjy 

Walt. Thanks, friendly hermit, thanks ! 
But, tell me— tell me — hath not yet the friar. 
With promis'd tidings, hither sped ? 

Peter. Not he t 

Walt. ( Comesfontard,) No ! — How my wild brain beats and 

tluttbiJ 

• will swift compose thee — 
?, quickly, then— (^4 sQream heard c.) What 



\\ 
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A woman's voice ! and see ! where thro the wood 

A female form sinks trembling down ! (Rushes qff c. and turns m.) 

Peter. (^Placing cup on altar, ) I'm glad it chanceth thua I 
Fate turns aside the blow — 'tis off my soul ! 
"Oh, heaven ! I thank thee that of this youth's bloodi 
At least, these hands are stainless I [Exit l. 

Re-enter Walter r. c, supporting in his arms Edith A, her 
long hair conceals her features, as he places her in a chair hy the 
altar (l. c.) 

WaU. Maiden, lol 
Danger now is past — Great heaven ! Editha ! 
Good hermit, quick, some water ! Is he gone ! 
Nay then, this wine— {Gives cup from altar,) 
Thou dost revive — 

£dit, I thank thee — ^yes I — ^Walter I 

Walt, Nay, nay, Editha 1 shrink not from my gaxe-^ 
These garments speak that even I have wrong'd thee I 

Edit, Oh I take me, take me to some place of refuge I 
Where I may tell thee all my anguish, Walter— 
My sufferings, and my fault ! — where, on my knees, 
I may fall down before thine injuries^— 
Entreat forgiveness, and atoning die I 
And thou wilt dig me there, a quiet grave, 
Walter, wilt thou not I and place me in it ? 
And no one, but thyself, shall ever know 
Where lost Editha, and her wrongs, repose. 

Walt. Rather I'll bear thee to some distant land, 
Thereshalt thou live, and Walter be thy servant I 
I know a cliff, which overhangs the deep. 
Where none, save desperate feet dare eVer climb ; 
Yet being there, the eye looks grateful out, 
On floods of gold, and woods of waving green— 
The eagle in her eyrie, shall not be 
More safe from harm, than thou on that fair summit. 
I'll guard thee through the dawn, the day, the night- 
Bring thee the forest fruit — the ocean shell — 
I'll trim thy little garden with sweet flowers, 
AVhere thou shalt meditate, unwatched, unseen— 
And sink at eve, calm as the eve, to rest. 
Lulled by the melody of distant waves. 

Edit, Alas ! alas, what hopeless dream is this ? v 

But, list ! — I hear a footstep — save me, Walter I 
The castle guards, from whom I fled, are near— 
Hark I — this way they come. 

Walt. Here, Editha, here I 
(^She goes behind the curtain of the recesss r, which he draws, 
hastily, and puts on the cloak and hood, kneeling before the altar ^ as 
Hubert and^m Soldiers enfer, (c. 
Huh, Hermit, tell us — passed there not, but now 
A female, through this door ? 
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Walt, None behold I ! none ! 
There— and there— are other chambers— search around ! 

T/iet/ ex'cuntf (r. and l,) as Eoitha shews herse^. 

Where stood my father's dwelling — quick I — I'll follow^ — 

(She glides out^ and he kneels^ as Hubert and Soldiers 

return, (l. OTid r.) 
Hub, None see we there ! (Drawing back curtain, (r. s. e.) 

Nor here ! — search yonder glen. 

\_Exit with Soldiers, (l.) 
Walt. [Rising hastily ^ the missal in his hand, which he has pre^ 

tended to read, lets escape therefrotn, the king^s letter,) 

That way they wander, this way, she is gone — 

I'll follow — {Goes to replace book.) What hath fallen there? 
some creed? 

'Twere sacrilege to leave it on the earth — 

Amazement ! — ^my name writ ! — a king's letter ? 

It warrants my destruction — by poison ! 

Mighty po^er ! — that cup !— what frightful doubt 

Bursts on my brain! — Editha ! where. 

Where art thou ? — I scarcely dare to follow — 

My brow is cold — Walter ! be a man ! 

Avenging lightnings never would permit, 

Even unwittingly performed, a deed 

So horrible j— Editha ! [Exit c. 

SCENE IV. The heart of the Forest, thunder and lightmng. 
Enter Prince Henry and Hunters, (l.) 

Prince, Hillio ! there, hunters ! who hath seen the king ? 

\st. Hunter, Not I. 

2iui, Hunt. Nor I. 

ZM. Hunt, Nor any here about ? 

Prince, I saw him half a mile before us all, 
When the last deer did from the covert break ; 
But when the storm came on, he disappeared, 
Nor have I since beheld him 1 Wind your horn I 
He'll hear it, and reply. {Horn sounded, (luj 

No ! not a sound 1 
Take separate paths — ^the king will chide us for 
Neglect, I fear Let the whole forest with 

Your bugles ring ! [Bxeunt (r.) 

(The King speaks, without, (l. s. e.) Horn heard in the dis-. 

tance, dying away,) 

King, Stay there my steed ! this bough uphold thy rein t 
Deeper and darker grows the tangled wood. 

Enters, l. 

What zeal, intemperate, urged me thus outstrip 
My tardy followers ? — ^As I've lost the deer, 
So have I them ; they wander from me, still — (BugleJ) 

More distant, and more distant, ftows ^on ^troixa I 
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My bugle broken, not one warning note {BugleJ) 

Can give yon laggards notice where I roam. 

'So^t the last tone is hashed ; not e'en echo 

>Vhispers me the way ! The fiend of thunder, 

Tlashing his fearful torch above my path, 

Witn growling menaces, alone directs me : 

What reptile this, which glides across my foot, 

Soft as the tread of mischief? O'er my head, 

Why croaks that raven ? — hence I ill-Omened bird ! 

Am I a child, to start, and tremble thus ! 

The fortunes of a king are not mere vapour, 

Nor writ in sand, for common destiny 

To blow, at once, away. — Hillio I there ! ho ! 

Methinks I see a cabin — ^Who goes there ? 

Woodman, ho ! a guide ! ( Thunder and lightnmg,) \_Exit a. 

SCENE IV. — A Saxon cottage in ruins l. Onjiisa spreading 
oak tree of unusual dimensionSy on its trunk is carved " To the me- 
mory of the murdered Tyrrel / " Ttie hack scene represents a 
thick tvoodf with luvid lightening occasionally/ playing among its 
branches. 

Enter Edith a, aoer a bridge, at back, c. pale and trembling ^ her 
garments torn by briars, her hair dishevelled. 

Edit. Sick, sick to death ! — ^my quailing heart 
Almost forgets to beat — courage I courage ! 
Dare I advance, and contemplate again, 
The changed scene of my once joyous days ? 
But, ah ! less chang'd than 1 1 Will not the eyes 
Which gaz'd on me, in kindness, and the voice. 
Sweet music to my childhood's happy ear. 
Conspire to curse me, now, a blighted thing, 
Whose fate unlucky dragg'd down all it loved, 
Into the vortex of its own destruction ? (AdvaMeB^ 

God ! what a sight is this I — ^the peaceful cabin. 
The smiling garden — all — all, desolate ! 
Where are the tender looks so often met. 
Here at this threshold ? Where the verdant flowers ! 
Trampled down all, and wither'd, like myself. 
In one fell destiny 1 Walter ! Walter I 
Was this the soldier's welcome to his home I 

And I — Oh, misery ! oh, misery I (Leans against tree r. c. u. k. 
Thunder.) 

E?iter GuiTK Af from cottage h. u. e. mad. 

Ghi. {Comes down l.) What wretch art thou, that wailest thro' 
In, in, with me ; we'll yield thee honest shelter — [Uie storm 

Yet stay an instant — comest thou from the king ? 
Or from his court? If so, in lieu of welcome. 
We'll give thee curses ! {Bitterly.) Corses! 

Edit. {Falls at her feet.) Oh, mother! 

O^/. The grave hath not a voice — and "jet, l\v.e»s^ 
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A sound so soft ! a broken harmony, 

FiU'd by the chords of sweet remembrance up. 

That my poor heart leapt from its bed of woe, 

And danced a moment, in the extacy 

Of gone-by days — ^Why wakes it not again ? (Listening,) 

Edit. Oh I mother, pardon ! — knowest thou not Editha ? 

Ghita, {Recoils.) Editha! — one I knew, who wore such name ; 
But, serpont-like, she turned, and basely stung 
The heart, that fostered her from infancy : 
She fled a virtuous home — through blood, she fled ! 
To ruin 1 to perdition ! Oh, my husband I 
Who thy destroyer, she alone might tell, 
Who sold herself, an(^ thee, and me and all. 
The love of my poor, poor boy ! — the wanton I 
The gilded mistress of a cruel king ! 
Malediction ! {Crosses r. 

Edit. Hear me, mother I — ^hear me ! 
Despairing that I am, and broken hearted : 
As there are Saxon Gods, I nothing knew , 
Of my dear father's death ; nor culpable 
Were my feet, to fly his dwelling — ^but, force— 
Oh I again this suffering strength forsakes me. (FaUs.) 

Ghifa. (Kneels behind, and supports her,) I Will not harm thee, 
pretty one— look up : 
Why is thy hand so cold ?— from thy closed eyes. 
Why gush those crystal drops ? — now out — alas I 
Methought that I, alone, seemed bom to weep ; 
But I am old— «t, least, in suffering, old-^ 
While thou art young, and fair — and, on thy cheek. 
There should be roses yet— revive ! revive ; 
I'll warm thee, in my heart. 

Enter Walter, over bridge. 

Walt. Mother ! mother ! 

Ghita. Come hither, Walter ! — know'st thou this pale child T 

Walt. Mother, aye?— it is Editha? — alas ! 
This corse-like hue I— look up, Editha — speak ! 

Edit. {Reviving.) Walter ! 

Walt. Thou knowest me ! 
Banish the wild, wild terror of thy looks ! 
Harm cannot reach thee now — Editha, come- 
To safety I'll convey thee. ^. 

Edit. Walter, no 1 
A surer safety than this earth can yield. 
Death's citidal from which none may escape, % 

Awaits to circle me within its walls — 

Walt. She sinks 1 she dies ! 
Why did these parched lips not drain yon cup ? 
Poison how sweet, to such a sight as this. 

Edit. Said'st thou of poison ? 

Walt. No, Editha, no I 
I'm mad — bewildered I— know not what I say. 
jS?///. ira/ter, thou dost, and fear' at to teVWlm*. %. 
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Some poisoned cup it was, thou spokest of — 
Was it the cup of yonder kermitage ? 
By thy hand too conferred; if so, Walter, 
Speak, speak the truth, expiring 1*11 forgive thee. 
WdU. What dark suspicion occupies thy soul 1 
Acquit me of a thought, so hideous — 
That wine, I swear, was for myself intended, 
A holy hermit's gift. 

Edit. I understand I 
These agonies betray what thoud*st conceal— 
The king had set the monk to poison thee— 
Happy mistake ! if, dying thus for thee, 
I still preserve thy life, for joy and peace. 
Were it to do agaiQ, and at my lip 
The fatal cup, I'd drain it all, my Walter, 
To rescue thee. " 
WaU. O— hi 

Edit, We shall meet again — I feel — know — ^we shall I 
There— where the stem and wicked never come I 
There is no torture in these throbs — none — ^none — 
It is not pain, but sleep, which overwhelmes me— 
Oalm, sweet sleep ; not suffering, Walter, no — 
No— No I {Dk8.) 

GJiit. (Observing WALTis.nt who appears torpid,) 
Walter, Walter.speak to thy mother, boy ! 
Speak, and weep, or soon thy scorched brain. 
For need of moisture, like the parched earth, 
Will crack, as mine hath done, and bring to bear 
No seed of future reason. Even now 
I cannot well collect, why she lies thefe^ 
And thou stand'st so transfix'd ? And yet, I know 
Thou should'st be taken from this scene away. 
It is so horrible ! the chill wind shakes thee. 
The ague of thy limbs convulses thee. {Crosses behind ^ l.) 

Walter, come I nay, if not foi thy mother, 

I'll send thy kindred forth, to drag thee hence ! \^Exit into Cottage^ 
L.T.E.] (A st07'm"-rai7*^'-4hunder'"'lightning,) 
Walt. What dreadful incubus sits on my soul ? 
Off, dream of misery I Ah, 'tis but too real I (Seeing Editha.) 
She lieth there, indeed,— pale, blighted, dead ! ( Weeps,) 

Alas! Editha I 

Enter the King, l. 
King. Editha! 

WaU, (Starts,) That voice— it is the King I 
JChtg. Tyrrel, at liberty ! — and I alone ! 
Walt. Why, that is well ! Tyrant ! thine evil spirit 
Hath sent the hither, to thy great account ! 
King, Villain I thou would'st not murder me ? 
Walt, Why not ? I murdered her ! 
King, Editha, dead ! 

Waltt Aye, slain by me 1 tho' on thy damned soul 
Shall fall the leaden vengeance of the guilt I 
King, gaze around : read, on this ancient barlft. 
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My father's epitaph — this arrow — thine ! did shed; 
Here, in the dust beneath, his aged blood ! 
Now tell me, King, what law of Heaven, or nature, 
Should spare thee from my fury. 

King, I feel the web around me — ^but, this way 
Remains— Traitor, die ! {He draws ^ suddenly , the arrow frofn hi9 
quiver jttnd discharging it at Walter, it overshoots himy and 
ajtpearsfixed in the tree over the graved) 

Walt, Vain man, thine hour is come ! 
My father's shade hath turned aside the shaft, (^The arrow ^aUs.y 
And dashes it, a symbol of thy doom. 

To earth ! — I understand — ^now, murderer ! {throat.) 

My i-uined home ! — my mother's reason, fled ! {Seizing him by the 
£ditha, gone ! — and last, my father's blood — 
All with this weapon evidence against thee ! 
Here, on this grave, all, all, I thus avenge ! 

{Drags hiin to tree^ and stabs him with the arrow.) 

King, (Falling.) My dream, my fatal dream I 
I hear the doom-bird croaking in mine ear ; 
I see the crimson tide around mo flowing — 
And there, that sightless man, denouncing, stands. 
Mercy, help ! I die. (Dies.) 

jBwfpr Robert, Ghita, and Saxons, (l. t. e.) Nobman Soldiers 

and Huntsmen ovei' bridge. 

Walt. Saxons, rejoice, rejoice! 
Tyranny is dead ! — the oppressor's hand 
Is cold ! — My oath performed, 

Father, take back thy pledge. (Drops arrow,) 

Come, madness, come, with thy oblivious cup, 
Drown all remembrance — be this wretched brain ♦- 
Wild as those locks I tear — warped as this heart ; 
Where art thou, death ? — ^beautiful death, where art thou ? 
Ha? I feel thy grasp ! — 'tis here! — 'tis here ! 
Editha, is it thou ? — so fair, and lovely ; 
Aside, stern king !— -despite thy ghastly brow. 
Thou part'st us not again. Away 1 she's mine ! 
I hold her in these arms ! — ^ha, ha, — ^ha, ha. 
She's mine! she's mine, mine ! — Editha I cold, cold, dead 1 
(He rushes suddenly forward ^ as if clasping her in his arms, and 
falls beside her. Curtain slowly descends. 
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Mt obar Sir, 

I beg leave to dedicate the following trifle to joa, 
as a small mark of esteem, being the first piece I have produced 
at a theatre, where the legitimate drama was always upheld in all 
its parity, through good and ill success, and from which jou have 
retired with honour, and the respect of all those who have ever 
been under vour management. 

I am, mj dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

B. WEBSTER. 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 
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This farce is merely an adaptation of a clerer French vaude- 
yille, by M. Laurencin, called " Ma Femme et men Parapluie," 
with some slight alterations to make it more palatable to au 
Cnglish audience. Wives And umbrellas are of very ancient 
date ; the former originating with Adam and the latter* some 
commentators on the Bible conceive to be alluded to in the 
passage where " a shade, defending from the sun," is mentioned 
Certainly, it is very plainly depicted in those most ancient 
sculptures at Persepolis (which are considered to be anterior 
to the times of Alexander the Great) ; the chief personage, when 
in the open air, being invariably attended by a servant holding, 
with both hands, a large umbrella over his august head. In 
later sculptures, on the Takht-i-Bostan rock, although they date 
twelve centuries back, close behind the horse on which the king is 
riding, walks a man holding over his majesty's head an umbrella, 
very much resembling the chaise umbrella of the present day. 
No doubt the umbrella is of Asiatic origin. It has been known 
in the warm countries of that quarter " of this great O" from time 
immemorial, though it is labour lost to endeavour to trace in 
which of them it originated ; but it is only in China, and the 
Europeanized parts of Turkey, that it is an article in common 
use among the people against the sun and rain. In fact, the 
parasol is the parent of this child of larger growth, the original 
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use of the umbrella being to afford shelter from the sun, its ap- 
plication as a defence against rain having been chiefly introduced 
from £urope. In the further peninsula of India and in Persia the 
umbrella is strictly confined to royalty itself; and in the king of 
Ava*s letters to foreign powers he styles himself '* brother to the 
sun, a near relation to the moon and stars, lord of the ebbing 
and flowing of the sea, king of the white elephant, and lord of the 
twenty-four umbrellas." This latter title sounds rather absurd, 
but is not really so, the umbrella being an ensign of royal 
authority, and, we believe, signifying the number of kingdoms 
and states which have been subjected to the Birman empire. In 
Hindostan the umbrella was a distinction reserved for great per- 
sonages, although not exclusively appropriated to royalty itself. 
In the Mahratta state, the title of " lord of the umbrella" is still 
maintained as a peculiar mark of honour by the highest officers. 
Among the Arabs the umbrella is also a mark of authority, and 
it was probably by them this use of it was carried into Africar 
where we still find the umbrella, among the Moorish tribes of the 
north and the negro nations of the west, employed as a royal 
distinction ; and an umbrella was among the presents offered by 
Ali Bey to the Emperor of Morocco. In Constantinople, even 
now, with all the present Sultan's European notions, you must 
not pass the actual residence of the " brother of the sun and 
moon/' in the most pitiless storm, without lowering your um* 
brella, or running the chance of a bayonet being thrust into your 
abdomen. Thus much fbr umbrellas ; for wives — ^we roust ven- 
ture no tales about them, or we might hear of sad stories about 
husbands by way of lex talUmit ; but as far as our own experience 
goes we sincerely wish, in homely phrase, " The single married 
and the married happy." 
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MY YOUNG WIFE AND MY OLD 

UMBRELLA. 



SCENE I. — A Chamber ; a door, l., andwindotoinflat, R., lookingon 
a court and garden ; doors r. and l.; chairs, table, sofa, and writing 
materials ; Dinah, l., and Proo» &., ditcovered seated ; Dinah 
at work, Prog reading the newspaper. 

Prog, It's all true, it's all true, my dear Dinah ; the news I 
received yesterday is confirmed ; my beautiful farm of Cutaway, 
near Eton, is burnt to the ground ! 

Din, My dear father, this is a very great misfortune. 

Prog, How do you know that ? Never judge by appearanceit. 

Din, Why, surely, my dear papa, a destructive fire like this — 

Prog (rising). Hold your tongue. Miss Prog, or you'll put me in 
a rage ; imitate my philosophy, and tune up "The Light of other 
Days" on your piano. 

Din. (rising). But you know, papa, my piano is out of tune. 

Prog, What does that signify ? can't you play on the keys that 
are in tune, and let them that are not, enjoy the air with me in 
silence. At any rate, you have no excuse for not getting it put 
in order. 

Din. I have spoken to Mrs. Primmers, next door, and she has 
promised me her tuner this morning. 

Prog, Well, in case she should forget it, just go jog her memory. 

Din. Certainly, papa, I would not cross you for the world ; 
this fire is enough to put you out of temper. 

Prog, Look at me, cool as a cucumber in an ice-pail. Thanks 
to the march of intellect, I know what philosonhy is, and can 
bear this loss with the calmness of a Cato. I can afford it, espe- 
cially as it was insured in the Sun fire-office. 

Din. In the Sun ! excellent — why, my Cousin George is in 
that office ; and I'm sure, if he could be of the least service to 
you — 

Prog. Miss Prog, never speak of that young man to me. His 
means are so small, he should neither make love nor marry — he 
can't afford it, so I have desired him to pay his addresses and 
visits elsewhere. 

Din. I'm sure hc*s a very nice young man. 

Prog. How do you know that ? 

Din. By his appearance. ^ V 

Prc^. Never judge by appearances. / 

Din„ Then he has such a libe. al mind 1 
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Prog. Without a penny in his pocket ; most people are liberal- 
minded, when they can't afford to be otherwise, my dear. 

Din. We hare not seen him these eight A%y%, 

Prog. So much the better ; and, as I have promised you to 
another, you must not see him any more, at any rate — 

£nt«r Geo ROB, d. in f. 

Din, Here he is. 

Pro^. The devil! 

Gto. (c.) Yes, sir, at your ^rvice ; donH mind me, uncle ; Vm 
one of the family. 

Prog, (r.) Yes, and you want to increase it. 

Geo. My sweet cousin. 

Prog. Mr. George Allen, I am astonished, damme — ^I'm electri- 
fied. Dinah, go to Mrs. Primmers, and see if the pianoforia 
tuner is come. 

Din. (l.)* But, papa — 

Prog, Miss Prog, must I speak twice 1 

Din. Good morning, George. 

Prog. Will you go ? 

Din, La, papa ! [.Exit, d. in r, 

Proo walks up to George, with a very severe look, and is about to 

speak, when George checks him. 

Geo, I have just heard of your misfortune, uncle ; and, as one 
of the family, I have come to offer you my senrices. 

Prog, Vm obliged to you ; but, as I have nothing to do, I shall 
not trouble you. 

Geo. Trouble ! it would be my pleasure, uncle. In adversity, 
friends should prove what before they professed. 

Prog, Sir, my farm cost me £6000. Well ! I could afford it ; it 
was insured for £8000. Well, they can afford it ; and, as it is 
burnt to ashes, they must down with the dust ; so you see '* it is 
an ill wind that blows nobody good." 

Geo. My dear uncle, I am afraid you reckon without your host 
that you will not get a shiiiing from them. 

Pro^. What 1 

Geo, They assert that your farm was fired through wilful ne- 
glect, and if they can prove it your policy might as well have been 
burnt with your property. 

Prog (jumping up). I'm ruined! I'm ruined! all my savings 
gone ! After keeping a shilling ordinary for thirty years I shall 
want a dinner. I'm dished at last. 

Geo, Never mind, sir, as one of the family — 

Pro^. As one of the plagues of Egypt I 

Geo. I have not the plague-spot in my hand when I offer it 
to you, and ask you to share my earnings. 

Prog. George, but for this accident you should not repent this 
kindness. 

Geo. But for this accident I could not have proved my disin- 
terested regard for you. 

Prog. But I'll not stand it. 1*11 go to law. I'll serve them with 
njitrij'acias, __ 

Geo. Don 't put yr -lioti. 
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Prog, Why not? my constitution is strong, and I ean afford it; 
damme> it's the only thing I can afford now. 

Geo, Coolness and caution must be our weapons ; nothing is 
yet decided ; I hare some influence with the directors, they are 
always open to reason, and you shall not be wronged out of yonr 
rights, if I can help it. 

Prog, Oh, you dear boy i your kindness is engraven here — ^I'll 
not say more now, only recommend you to keep secret that my 
farm is insured; something may happen — ^I am rather anxious 
that my intended son-in-law should not know. 

Geo. Your intended son-in-law ! Mr. Augustus, whom I hare 
seen with you you or three times 1 

Prog, The same; he's a musical director of concerts ip the 
suburbs, as harmonious as disinterested ; he counts on having 
£4000 with Dinah, but, thanks to the fire, I dare say he'll be 
content with half. 

Geo, Not a word shall escape my lips ; this Mr. Tonkins is 
very rich then. 

Prog, Not jet, but with the money I shall advance him, he will 
be ; he is going to start a perambulating concert**room — a mag- 
nificent idea — engage a host of foreigners, and visit all the prin- 
cipal towns in the world. 

Geo, And you would give your daughter to a man like ibis— a 
perambulating musician ! 

Prog, What can I do better? I love music — ^love it passionately ; 
why not ? I can afford it. 

Gfris. (without, d. in f.) Oh, very well, first door on the right ; 
thank you, much obliged. 

Prog, Some one comes. (To Geo.) My dear bpy, I have no 
hope but in you. 

Geo. Rely upon my zeal. Ill return to the office, meet me 
there in an hour, and bring your policy of insurance with you. 

[Exit, J), in r. 

Enter Grizzle, d. in f. 

Griz, (l.) Mr. Prog ? 

Prog, (r.) The same. 

Griz, You Mr. Prog ? 

Prog, I am the gentleman. 

Gris, Gentleman ! 

Prog, Does that astonish you ? 

Griz, You kept an ordinary 

Prog, Yes, sir. 

Griz. At a shilling a head. 

Prflg-. Yes, sir. 

Griz. IVe dined with you often. (Sighing) Oh dear ! 

Prog, Why do you sigh ? 

Gris, Sigh i it's enough to make any man sigh (spitefully), to 
think, that an ordinary man, at a shilling a head, beer included 
(that is, small) has made his fortune ; while I, who helped yo 
into this galloping consumption of eatables, am poor and out a 
elbows— %8 humUiating, is it not ? 
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Prog, Sir, this language — 

Gm. Why you (calming hit rage) — I'm wrong, excuse me-^ 
misfoTtmie has soured me — I am a lost indiyidual. 

Pr^, Ob, I see, (atide) a shabby-genteel beggan I'll give bim 
sixpence, and get rid of him (takes money from hit pocket). Here, 
friend, I am not rich, and this is all 1 can afford (offering him 
money)* 

Grit. Sixpence ! sixpence ! do yon mean to insult me ? 

Prog, Who and what the devil are you ? 

Grix. You don't know me — nothing personal ? then all 's forgot- 
ten, forgiven. Vm Mr. Gregory Grizzle, pianoforte tuner. 

Prog, Recommended by Mrs. Smith t 

Grit, Even so. 

Prog. Why didn't you say so at first? 

Grit. I foigot it. When I looked at you, your face recalled a 
thousand things to my recollection ; above all, it reminded me of 
my wife. 

Prog, Is she like me t 

Grit. Like you ! nasty brute ! I see you wish to insult me. 

Prog. 1 tell you, I don't. 

Qris, Like you ! Not so bad as that neither ', no, sir, no ; but 
we used to dine at your house together. 

Prog. Ah, indeed! then you — 

Grix. Exactly so. Poor Emma ! Curses on the villain who stole 
my Emma from me ; for, spite of myself, I regret her loss. 

Prog. Have you lost her then ? 

Grit, No, she has lost herself ; but don't let us speak of that, 
(crying,) whenever I think of her my heart is ready to burst. 

Prog. Indeed ! poor man, how I pity you. 

Griz. Sir, I require no man's pity ; no one shall pity me, sir ; 
to pity me is to insult me. 

Prog. Well, I won't pity you ; so go and tune my daughter's 
piano ; to-night we sign her marriage-contract, and 'tis a good 
occasion for showing off her talent. 

Grts. I heard of this marriage, this morning, at Mrs. Jenkins's! 
You know Mrs. J., delightful woman to chat with — speaks ill of 
every body. 

Prog. Indeed ! 

Griz. She says, that your daughter does not love Mr. Tomkins, 
and that she is very fond of her cousin, Mr. George Allen. It's no 
affair of mine— I know neither one nor the other — but, take my 
word for it, my Emma's example may be followed. 

Prog. Well, time will show ; but I have to go out on business ; 
and, as it is going to rain — 

Grit, (qwckly). Is it really going to rain ? 

Prog, Yes, and I must make haste before it comes down. 

Grts. And to think that I don't know the scoundrel who has 
carried off what I prized so dearly. 

Prog, Ah, your wife 1 

Grit, No, my umbrella. 

Prog, Your umbrella ? ♦ 

Grts. There must have been a plot against me ; a man whom I 
hare never seen ; well, sir, he has deprived me of her. 

J^ro^, Her ! was it & feminine umbreUa ) 
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Grit, No, my Ma. 
Pn^, Your Ma 7 

Grit. Yes, her name is Emma ; for shortness, 1 call her Ma, 
My lawful wedded wife> a lo?ely young creature, besides a family 
umbrella that had walked with grandfather, father, and son, 
on every cloudy day — only eighteen years old, with flaxen ring- 
lets, a mouth like a rose, a Grecian nose—she wished to make a 
parasol of it. 

Prog. Of her nose 1 
^ Grts. No, no, of my umbrella, an heir»loom ; — the yillain to de- 
prive me of them both ! 

Prog. Tib a sad business, but permit me to observe— 
Griz. ^qtdcklyj. On that very day it rained in torrents, and I had 
returned home for my lamented — umbrella ', but, imagine my hor- 
ror, I found neither umbrella nor wife. 

Prog, My good friend, that is not the point in question. 
Griz, But, there's the crime, sir ; wives run away every day . 
that's nothing ; very likely they have taken away yours ; but they 
dare not take away your umbrella ; there's the crime — your wife 
is not your goods ; but your umbrella is ; if a man run away with 
yonr umbrella, he^s transported ; but, if he run away with your 
wife, he's delighted. * 

Prog, Well, sir, if you will not listen to me — 
Griz, 111 show you proof; a note (feeling in his pockets) , — 
no, I havn't got it about me, but I remember all the ex- 
pressions : *' Beautiful Emma, cease to be sorrowful, to- 
morrow at two, I will tear you from your tyrant, and 
conduct you to-— you know where ' — ^but no name — no, no ; the 
scoundrel ! Well, sir, I was like a madman, I rushed into 
the street without my hat, went to all my friends and 
neighbours, and gave an exact description of her— covered with 
green silk, an ivory hawk's head, and mothex^of-pearl eyes. Now 
have I not cause to hate the whole human race ? You have done me 
no harm, but I hate you ; and when it rains, I hate myself, I hate 
the world, I hate every thing. 

Prog, But, my good sir, what have I to do with your wife 
or your umbrella ? 

Griz, Enough, sir, I understand you. Where is your uin- 
breUa? 

Prog, My what ? 
Grit, I beg pardon, your piano. 

Prog, (showing him to room r.) In that room — put it in 
proper order — 1 don't care about the expense — I can afford it. 
(h'iz. (crosses b.) Ha, ha, insult my poverty, do, do. 
Prog, (aside). What a queer fellow ! 

Griz, (aside). An old, selfish, poisoning, shilling ordinary 
rascal, to have made a fortune by the digestive organs, when with 
tuning pianofortes, 1 am as poor as Job, but I was born to 
misery, so it s my father's fault, not mine, (goes into room r.) 

Prog. I thought I should never get rid of him. Ah ! there's the 
rain coming down in torrents ; but it mustn't prevent me from 
going to the insurance office — I must take a coach, I can 
afford it, and 1 will. 
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Enter Augustus Tomktns, d. in r,, closing umbrella. 



Tarn, (l.) Good morning, father-in-law. 

Prog, (r.) Oh ! 'tis you Augustus is it ? What a storm' 

Tom, Yes, horrid; I Ve just steop'd over with a bouquet for 
my intended (showing it). I wouldn t wait for a coach, so trusted 
to my umbrella. Where the devil shall I put it 1 it's famously 
soaked. 

Prog, 1*11 put it in my study (goes into l. room), 

Tom. Thank you, it's very strange he does not appear more 
serious ; 'tis a false alarm, no doubt. 

Prog (re-entering from room i.) Well, son-in-^law, bow goes 
on the music ? 

Tom, (r.) Better than ever ; the^age is decidedly musical, and 
we are daily bec6ming more melodious. 

Prog. Glad to bear it, hope you will soon make your fortune. 

Tom, Be assured I shall ; I have several capital plans, you 
cannot imagine what I have in my head ; I have millions there — 
by the by, I have come to ask you to advance me a few hundreds. 

Prog. Sorry, my dear Tomkins, very sorry, but 1 am un- 
fortunately in a very distressing position. 

3Vm. Indeed ! then it's true that your farm is burnt down \ 

Prog. Too true, my dear Ariend. 

Tom, The devil ! (puts the bouquet in his pocket.) 

Prog. Consequently you must feel that the fortune of my 
daughter must suffer by it, and since you have millions in your 
head, it can matter very little to you whether I give my daughter 
a few hundreds more or less. 

Tom. (aside). So, so, a few hundreds. 

Trog. Have you any objections? 

Tom. None, none, I assure you. 

Pvog* Very well, t'hen we wUl sign the contract to-night ; I 
must leave you now, for I have to go into the City on particular 
business. Dinah will be here directly, and I think you like her 
company better than mine. [Exit, d. in r, 

Tom. Ha ! ha ! ha ! I won't contradict you. The devil ! I 
am nicely taken in, I reckoned on receiving at least 4000/. with 
the girl ; I dare say now he won't give her half, perhaps only 
500/. cash, the other five I have already touched ; he thinks J will 
marry his daughter — I had made up my mind to it. I have broken 
off my affair with Emma, old Grizzle the pianoforte tuner's 
wife ; she was invulnerable, and, I hear, is gone back to her bus* 
band. I will not marry old Prog's daughter ; — ^but stay, if I refuse 
the old fellow will be furious, and arrest me for the money I owe 
him, and I have not a shilling in the world. I must arrange that 
the refusal shall come from him. Ah ! an idea — a double bass 
idea — my fatherin-law doesn't know my handwriting, and an 
anonymous letter will do the business (sits down) ; I'll say I'm a 
drunkard, a gambler, and a libertine, without honour or honesty, 
morals or conduct ; a liar, a scoundrel, and every thing else that 
is respectable in that way (writing at table r.) " I heard sir, that 
you are on the point of uniting your daughter — um — um — um — 
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Grizzle mtertfrom roam r. 

Gris, (eroues l.) My usual luck ! I've broken two strings, I 
must go and buy some. 

Tom, The deyil ! Vm. not alone. 

Grix, There is a shop close at hand. (Percetvuig Tomuns) Ah ! 
who's that? 

Tom. I have never seen this person before* 'tis a new servant, 
no doubt. ( Writes again,) 

Grit. Can this be the intended of the young lady, or only the 
cousin ? 

Tom, There, ll is done (folding Utter), 

Grts. (^0171^ to window t in flat, K.) Let me see if it rains, still. 

Tom,. Mow for the address. 

Griz. Pouring ! never mind ; 1*11 run through it, 'tis not far 

Tom. I say, my friend ! 

Griz, His friend! 

Tom, Do you know if there is a twopenny post-office in this 
neighbourhood ? 

Griz, There is one opposite the music- shop {sulkily). 

Tom. Is it far ? 

Griz. About 150 yards. 

Tom. Far enough to get wet ; and this letter should be put into 
the office directly. 

Griz, Give me your letter and I will throw it into the box as 
I pass, (takes it,) 

Tom. Thank you, my good man ; by the by, I can lend you an 
umbrella. 

Grit. An umbrella ! Do you mean to insult me ? 

Tom. Hey ! 

Grit, (at the door). I had one once, a family relic — no matter, 
no matter. 

Tom, I assure you my dear fellow— 

Griz. (going up to him). Your dear fellow ! That's what my wife 
used to say, and when it rained, as it does now, would keep me 
dry as hay — no matter; your umbrella I ha ! ha » ha ! your um- 
brella. [Exit, D. in F. 

Tom. A monstrous queer fellow ! what the devil did he mean ? 
Never mind, he has done me a service: thanks to him, I can have 
an interview with my intended before I leave the house, and 
adroitly prepare her for the rupture I meditate— ah ! here she is ! 

Enter Dinah, d. in f. 

Din. (l.) Did you wish to see me 1 

Tom. (r.) I am always wishing to see you, charming Dinah ; but 
I fear the wish is not reciprocal on your part. 

Dili. Have I said any thing to make you think that your pre- 
sence was disagreeable to me 1 

Tom. No'; but yet, in spite of yourself, I have perceived — per- 
haps, another more fortunate than myself. 

Din, Another ! What would you say, sir ? 
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Enter Gkorgb* d« in v. 



Tom, Your cousin, doubtless, can answer for me. 

Din. George ! 

Tom, Come in, Mr. Mien ; come in, sir. 

Geo, How I detest the fellow ! (aside,) 

Tom, X am sorry ; one too many, I perceive. 

Geo, What do you say, sir? 

Tom, Nothing ; but there are secrets that have not escaped my 
penetration. No, my frieuds, you do not know me. Augustus 
I'omkins, the natural protector of love and harmony, disunite two 
hearts beating in unison ? Never. No— I'll sacrifice myself for 

fou. Your happiness shall be mine No thanks— adieu. What 
feel here will reward me sufficiently — adieu — be happy! be 
happy I [Run$ off, d. in r, 

Geo, What does this mean t Explain. 

Din, Why, he, no doubt, knows you have paid your addresses to 
me. 

Geo. He knows that I love you, and you think that be is gene- 
rous enough to resign you 1 Hope returns to me. 

Din, You conclude too fast — ^there is still my father's consent 
wanting. 

Geo, Never fear ; I have some good news for him — news that 
will make him happy. 

Din, Indeed ! then I begin to have hopes myself. 

Geo, You love me, then 1 Oh, celestial cousin ! 

[Kisses her hand. 

Grizzle appears at door in v. 

Grit, Ah \ 

Geo, The devil ! [Runs off, l. door. 

Din, A stranger ! [Runs off, r. door, 

Griz, So, so. I've spoilt their billing and cooing ^ 'twas Miss 
Prog — lets a young man kiss her hand before she is married — 
hum — hum— they're all alike— -this it is to teach girls to play 
" Love among the roses" on the piano; but, apropos, the young 
man who confided this letter to me, must be mad. As I was put- 
ting it into the post, I looked at the address ,* and, to my astonish- 
ment, I read, " To Peter Prog, Esq. ;" the Peter Prog, who lives 
here, no doubt ; and so I thought I would save the old fellow t«vo- 
pence by delivering it myself. I hate the human race, but such is 
my character, I will always save a man twopence, if I can, when 
it costs me nothing. 

Enter Proo, d. in v. 

Prog, (l.) I couldn't find my nephew at the office. 

Griz, (r.) Talk of the devil— Mr. Prog. 

Prog, Ah, Mr. Grizzle ! is the piano in order ? 

Grit, Not yet — an accident ; these sort of things are always hap- 
pening to me particularly -, but that's nothing — there is ^ letter 
for you. 

Prog, A letter ! from my nephew. 

Oriz. Very likely, he looked like one of the family. 
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Prog* Yes, be's a fine fellow ! (aptnmg Utttr.) 
Gris, I merely meant in manners. 

Prog (trying to read,) The — ^he—heai^— bom— what a scrawl ; 
tis impossible to decipher a syllable— only look at it. {giving 
letter to Griszlb.) 

Grix, Really, it seems to have been written by a fly that has ac- 
cidentally dropped into the ink* 
Prog, Whars the signature 1 
Grii, It has none. 
Prog: Tis very singular. 

Grit, I think I can make it out. (readtngJ) ** I hear, sir, that 
you are on the point of uniting," surely I know this hand. 
Proig. Why do you sto^ 1 

Griz, Be quiet, be quiet — ** on the point of u*uniting your 
daughter to Mr. Augustus Tomkins, I think it necessary to warm 
you * — eh ! warm you. 
Prog, To warn you. 

Grit. It looks exactly like warm — . . . " to warn you that ^e is 
a libertine, a bad-conducted fellow, and a gambler." 
Prog, What an atrocious caJumny ! 
Grit, Mr. Anonymotis may be a riral. 

Prog, Ah, true, my nephew — the rascal has disguised bis 
band. 

Grii, I should thmk so, or else he was educated before 
charity-schools were in vogue. 
Prog, Go on. 

Grix, *' At this very moment he is living with a young woman 
whom he has carried off from her husband— (Jaug^mg.) Ha ! ha ! 
capital, capital 

Prog, It makes you laugh tnen. 

Gris. Yes, yes, I have a sort of ferocious joy on such oc- 
casions. Another husband deceived, ha ! ha 1 ha I so much the 
better, the more the merrier— ^fcmgfting*) ^i^ 1 ha I ha ! 
Prog, Go on, go on. 

Grix. *' You will not doubt what 1 advance, when you know the 
lady's name." Ah ! ha, now we shall know who she is. 
Prog. It seems to delight you. 

Gris. To be sure, to be sure, you never had a wife taken from 
you, or you'd be as pleased, as I am — " this young woman is 
called Emma*' — oh ! Lord ! I'm very iH-^nnks into a chair,) 
Prog, Emma ! {taking letter.) 
Gris. I must have made a mistake. 

Prog. No ^ *' Emma, and her husband is Mr. Gregory Griz- 
zle, pianoforte tuner." Why that's you ! 

Gris, Yes, yes, I am the unhappy wretch! oh, villanous 
Tomkins, I shall know you at last — ^you then have carried off my 
umbrella. 

Prog. Still 111 not believe that Tomkins— 
Gris, But 111 believe it. Where is he, where does he live, 
name his place of abode, that I may annihilate Mm, crush him 
to bits ? 

Prog, Don't put yourself in a passion. 

Gris, Why not ? I ought to be in a passion, and I will be so. 
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Has he not left me for the last fortnight exposed to all the in- 
clemencies'of society and the weather? 

Prog^ Still you must not condemn him unheard. 

Grfi*, But 1 will condemn him unheard. 

Prog, 111 go to him, and if he doesn't justify himself, I will 
find another son-in-law — I can afford it 

Grvt, Perhaps you can, but I can't afford it. Bat where shall 
I find another family umbrella ? 

Prog, Will yon wait for me here till the affair is explained 1 

Crrix, Well, well, I will ; but make haste, for I'm in such a 
state of nenrons excitement I shall do something desperate. 
(^Takes up a chair andfiourUkei U over hit fcdad.) 

Prog, Be calm, be calm, I'll return immediately. [Exit, d. in f. 

Grix. Now, Tomkins i damnable Tomkins ! you cannot escape 
me j hide yourself where yon will, I'll find yon— stay ; on entering 
this room a little while ago, the individual who was kissing Miss 
Frog's hand — if it should be Tomkins, he is therein that room. 
(pointing to door^ l.) Oh, Heavens ! thoughts of murder and blood 
flash across my mind. (Geoboe appearing at door, l., with ths 
umbrellaJ) 

Geo, Mr. Prog does not come, so 111 return to the counting- 
house, notwithstanding the rain* 

Grts. There he is. 

Geo. 1 have taken the liberty of borrowing this nmbrelU 
which I found in the room. 

Grix, (b.) Umbrella ! my umbrella, by all that's horrible ! 'tis 
he, no doubt — ^Tomkins, the destroyer of my peace. 

Geo, (going), I'll bring it back at night. 

Grix, You shall not stir, (standing before the door in f.) 

Geo, What would you with me, friend 1 

GHs, I have found you at last, wretch ! — look at me— let me 
examine you face to face. He's not even good looking. 

Geo, Sir, I am as fond of a joke as any man, from tlK»e I know 
but from you, a total stranger— 

Oris. A stranger! you don't know me? but you shall, you shall. 
(mysteriously t) Grizzle. 

Geo. No. 

Griz, Pianoforte tuner. 

Geo, No. 

Griz, Air-street 

Geo. No. 

Griz. Husband of Emma. 

Geo. No. 

Griz, No ! you don't know me ? But you have got my um- 
brella, infamous, robber ! Do you know me now 1 do you deny 
my umbrella ? 

Geo. Does it belong to you then ? 

Griz, You know it does. 

Geo, For what do you take me then ? 

Griz, For a leptile, a knave of hearts, a thief! 

Geo, This is beyond beariog, and if you persist— (rawing itm- 
breUa), 

Oris, Strike — do— fssassinate me — ^put the finishing blow to your 
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crimes, and brinff yourself to tbe gallows ! Ah ! you cbre not 
do it ; you fear the scaffold, coward that you are (tn a 'tepulehral 
voice). The scaffold ! the scaffold ! 

Geo. Stand out of the way then. 

Grts. you stir not hence — give me back my wife— where is 
8be» where is she-— where is Emma*! ' 

Geo. Once more, will you leare me alone? 

Griz, Give me back my wife. 

Geo. Go to the devil. 

Grit. Then let me go to my wife — you won't? — then keep her ; 
'twill be a sufficient punishment ; but, at least, give me back my 
umbrella ; my wife is culpable, but my umbrella — ^gire me b^ck 
my umbrella. 

Geo. Are you mad 1 

Chris. Yes, my umbrella, my umbrella. ($ei%ing it.) 

Geo. You shall not have it. (holding it.) 

Grts. Leave go, sir, leave go. (pulling.) 

Geo. I won't, I won't, (pulling.) 

Grit. Oh you thief! you unfeeling robber (pulling.) 

Enter Dinah. 

Din. What is tbe meaning of this noise 1 

Grts. Come here, M\sa (jmlling), and let your presence confound 
him. 

Geo. Don't listen to him, Dinah, he is mad. 

Griz. Hold your tongue, you cannibal, hold your tongue, I 
despise you. Yes, Miss, this man, who is making love to you, is 
a villain ; — ^you know you are. Taking advantage of the rain one 
day, he walked off with my wife, avHe seducer ! and has lived, for 
the last fortnight, with my umbrella. 

Din. Good gracious ! 

Grit. Never marry him, never. In the first place, I know you 
wouldn't like him — I know you wouldn't ; besides, I can give you 
other reasons — I can, you highway robber, you know 1 can — Mr. 
Prog knows all about it. 

Geo. Mr. Prog? 

Griz. (letting go the umbrella). Never mind, you cannot escape 
me ; I go to seek for a letter, your rascally letter ; after that, I 
will never leave you, never — 

Geo. Leave the room, sir. 

Enter Tomkins, d. in f. 

Tom. What's the matter ? 

Grit. (toToMKiNs). Oh, my dear friend, thanks to you, I shall 
be revenged, (to George.) Oh, you villain ! 
*^ Geo. Leave the room, sir, or by heaven— 

Oris. The scaffold— the scaffold— Newgate — Monday morning, 
8 o'clock — my wife — mj umbrella ! L^^» ^* *** ^* 

Tom, (c) What does ne mean ? 

Geo. (l.) Really I don't know, he has been abusing me in an 
outrageous manner, but for what I cannot imagine. 

Din. (r.) What be has said was very clear — your conduct is 
shameful. . ^- 

Geo. Why, cousin, he's mad! / ""A 
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Din. No such thing, sir ; I hare seen him at Mrs. Primrose's 
often, and I beliere every thing he has said about yon. 

G«o. Indeed! {eroifet to Iter). He told me just now that he 
knew you could not bear me. 

Tom, (l.) What's all this 1 a quarrel between two lovers who 
adorcf each other. 

Din, I can never love a man of intrigue. 

Geo, Nor I a coquette, {crosses to l.) 

Tom, (c) Come, come, be friends ; follow my advice ; I have a 
right to give it, since I have sacrificed my own love. 

Din, You were wrong, Mr. Tomkins, for 'tis you alone whom I 
esteem, and I am ready to marry you. 

Geo, Perfidious woman ! 

Tom, The devil ! this will never do (^aside), 

Di7i, When my father returns I will tell him so. 

Tom, 1 beg pardon, I merely caird for my umbrella ; oh, you 
have it in your hand. 

Geo, Is this umbrella yours, then ? 

Tom, Certainly. 

Geo. Indeed ! it was claimed by another person just now. 

Tom, Mr. Prog will certify to you that it is mine. 

Geo, (giving it). That's sufficient—l know you — there it is. 
(aside) rm out of that scrape. 

Tom, Adieu, my friends— make it up — too happy that your 
happiness is my work. 

[^Going to exit through door in p., stopped by 
Mr. Prog, toho enters. 

Prog, Ah ! Tomkins, I have just been to your house. 

Tom, Indeed ! 

Prog, (l. c.) I have learnt some fine things about you, sir. 

Tom, (r. c.) (adde). Good, he has received my letter. 

Prog. I hope you will be able to clear yourself, otherwise I — Ah 
nephew! Weill 

Geo, (l.) Some excellent news, the insurance will be paid to the 
utmost farthing. 

Tom, (^aside). What do 1 near 1 Your farm then was insured ? 

Prog, For a third more than its value. 

Tom, I've made a nice thing of this. Father-in-law, I rejoice at 
your good fortune, and hope you will, at once, fix the day for my 
union with your charming daughter. 

Prog, To the point (taking out letter), I have been written to, 
sir — I have in my hand a letter relative to you — 

Tom, A letter ! 

Prog, Which speaks of all sorts of dreadful things. Yes, sir, it 
states that you have enticed a certain. Emma, the wife of a Mr. 
Grizzle, pianoforte tuner, from her home. 

Din, 'Tis he then. 

Geo, You see how eveiy thing comes out. 

Tom, I have enemies, Mr. Prog, and, above all, a rival ; there 
he is, and 'tis he alone can have written that infamous letter. 

Geo. (taking letter from Prog), Look, uncle, is this my writing? 

Tom, Pshaw ! you have, of course, disguised your hand, and he 
has put the Grizzle affair to my acconnti when he is the guilty 
party. 
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JDtn, Just now Mr. Grizzle bad a dreadfal scene with bim 
Tarn, Vou bear. • 

Geo, I sball cboke with rage. 
Din* Cousin, your conduct is abominable. 
Geo, Mr. TomKins, we must figbt, sir. 
Tom. Pooh, nonsense ! 

Prog. Go, sir, leave the house — IVe done with you, sir^ for 
ever. 

Geo, My uncle, you are deceived. 

Enter Grizzle, door in P. 

GriM, (pointing out George.) Ah ! there he is ! my dear friend, 
let me embrace you. {Embrace* him,) 

Prog, Here's another. 

Geo, (l.) You suffocate me. 

Gris, (l.c.) Don't try to shun my gratitude, you are the 
most generous of men ; yes, you see before you the most generous 
of men. 

Prog, (c.) My friend, have the kindness to speak intelligibly, for 
upon my word, at present — 

Gris. Mr. Prog, this morning you saw me melancholy, mis- 
anthropical, the chain of my existence was unhinged, I was like 
a piano with the strings broken, all jar and discord; but now 
I*m in tune again, for on entering my house just now I found*— 

Prog. Your umbrella. 

Griz, No ', my wife, my Emma! 

Tom, (l. c.) (aside.) Emma ! 

Griz. The dear Emma, threw herself into my arms, a thing she 
never did before, and to whom do I owe this happiness t To him 
whom I accused, to this excellent and good friend, Tomkins. 
(To Georob.) 

Geo. You are still in the umbrella error. 

Grix. Hold your tongue you perfection of Tomkins's, let me 
publish your virtues ; Mr. Prog, my wife is very jealous, my pro- 
fession of pianoforte tuner, brings me in contact with num- 
berless young ladies, Emma did not like it ; she was tenacious of 
her Grizzle ; so much so that she had almost determined to throw 
herself into the river. 

Prog, WeU, well. 

Grii. I should, however, tell you she had taken with her my 
umbrella. This gentleman, (to George) passing at the time, saw, 
on Waterloo Bridge, my young wife leaning on the umbrella — 
nOy no; on the parapet! be ran and found her drown*d. 

Prog. Drown d. 

Griz. In tears. He consoled her, and walked with her home, 
carrying in his hand my grandfather's umbrella, which in his 
hurry he forgot to return, (shaking George's hand.) Good 
creature, Emaa begged hiui to escort ber to her aunt's, who 
lives at Putney, and ^tis that which gave rise to that letter which 
caused all my suspicions. 

Prog. Yes, yes, •* charming Emma !* 

Griz, "Dry your sorrows." 

Prog. ** To-morrow about — " 

GHz " Two o'clock, &c. &c.," you know it was as well a& I 
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do. (giving t/ttter to Gborof.* There it is, I return it to you, 
generous man, you have triumphed over my blue devils, and 1 
feel again in my heart love for my fellow creatures ; 1 wish 
every one to live a thousand years, with twenty thousand a year, 
and a dozen or two of children ; the universe has changed its 
aspect, human nature appears beautiful to me, and the ugliest 
person seems handsome, even you. Prog, look handsome. By the 
by, generous man, will you allow me to ask what you have done 
with my umbrella? 

Geo. Ask that gentleman there, he says it belongs to him. 

Grix. To him 1 has he the effrontery — 

Tbm. No, Mr. Grizzle, 'tis yours, and I beg leave to return it 

Grix. (talcing it hastily.) very well, sir— being without de- 
licacy ! I say it before Mr. Prog, though he is your nephew, 
he is a being without delicacy. 

Prog. My nephew ! really, sir, I — 

Oris. Don't defend him ; 'twas he who wrote the anonymous 
letter against my friend, Tomkins ! 

Prog. Against Tomkins ! 

Grix. I saw him myself concocting the devilry. 

Tom, {asid$.) He will betray me. 

Geo. (who has examined the note.) Why, really this letter is in 
the same handwriting as the other, look at it. (Giving letter to 
Prog.) 

Prog. Can I believe my spectacles ! 

Tom. (aside.) All is up. 

Prog. Oh, Tomkins, Tm ashamed of you. 

GHz. You mean George. 

Prog. No, no, Tomkins. (Pointing to Tomkins, r.) 

Grts. No, no, that's George, and this is Tomkins. (Pointing to 
George, l.) 

Prog. No, no, that's Tomkins, and this is George. 

(hit. Is ijt possible ! (Crosses to Tomkins and embracing him) 
My dear sir, I b^ your pardon, you are my friend. 

Prog. Really, 1 don't understand this. 

Geo. But I do, and will explain. 

Tom. (aloud.) No further explanation is necessary, sir. You 
love Miss Dinah, she loves you, take her, and be happy. 

Prog. What 1 whati what*! 

Tom, I resign her. Good morning, (going.) 

Prog. Stay, stay, you owe me £600. 

Grit. Never mind. Ill pay you. 

Prog. You ! howl 

Gris. With my umbrella. 

Prog. Psh&w 1 it's not worth sixpence. 

Griz, I beg your pardon, its value is immense ; it is an object of 
public curiosity. I could make a fortune by showing it at a 
penny a head. Look, isn't there something very patriarchal 
about it ; observe this patch and the handle ; is there such another 
umbrella in the world 1 No ! in itself it is valuable for its sin- 
gularity ; but when such an afftxting story is connected with it, 
when it has been the cause of such unparalleled domestic distress, 
it becomes invaluable — who would not like to possess such a trea- 
0ape — DO indlvidoat can purchase u i but, to accommodate the 
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public and the world in general, I've hit upon an expedient, 111 
raffle it; and, to render the excitement greater, my wife, the 
affectionate and beautiful Mrs. Grizzle, sbiUl superintend the ar- 
rangements ; now don't you see your paltry £500. Come, gene- 
rous friends, (to Tomkims), come under this faithful shelter, and 
form, with me, an interesting tableau ! {Puts up his umbrella.) 
There, IVe put up my umbrella ; (Tomkims goes to Grizzle) ; long 
may it rain over us, and bear the heaviest shower of applause 
▼our approbation may pour down upon my 

" Young Wipe and mt Old Umb&blla." 
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Mr Dear Farren, 

There is perhaps no gratification more 
complete than that which a Dramatic Writer experiences in seeing 
a pet part of his own faultlessly performed. 

You have afforded me that gratification in Squire Broadlands 
and as a small hut earnest acknowledgment of it I have sincere 
pleasure in dedicating this Piece to you. 

Believe me to remain. 

Very faithfully your's, 

CHARLES DANCE. 

Garrick Club, 
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AN ORIGINAL BIOGKAFHICAL SKETCH 

of 
M«8» GLOVER. 



^MWM^Vf***'***'*'^**^^ 



I am Kglavtr^ and one of better ton 
May not bt found 'twixt this and Abingdon. 
Your hands tiierefof e, for I hava many moatha 
That look to me for food. 

PETX& PEEBLES. 

Mrs. Glover, is tlie daugl^r of Mr. Betterton, and tbougli they 
My women and music should never be dated, first saw th« light at 
N«wryi on Jsnuary tb« 8tb. 17S2< Her father being an actor of 
VQine repute, she was to th9 msnner bom, and at the early age of 
five, maae her fijst appearance on soy stoge, at York, as the Page, 
in Otway*s trsgedyol The Orphan or iks Unhappy Marriage, con- 
sequently has been an actress full fifty years and is the mother 
of the histrionic profession. Tate WiUdnson, that most eccentric 
of msnagers, was so delighted with hdr perfiDnnanee, that he pre- 
sented her with five pounds, and though it was customary to give 
children half a crown, or five shillings per night, for their infimtine 
displays. Miss Betterton being a very ** Triton of the Minnows** 
received half a guinea. In short she was a star, and George Fre- 
deric Ck>oke thought SP much of her, as to enact Glum^ca, to 
her Tom Thumb, and in the love scen9 placed his Httle Thumb on 
the palm of his hand, to receive (as our modem play bills would 
describe it) the reiterated bravoes and applauding shouts of an 
audience crowded to the ceiling. Between the age of thirteen and 
fourteen, for she was as precocious in person as in talent, she went 
to Bath to lead the business, and msde her curtsey to the fashion- 
able water-drinkers, with the most perfect success. Her fame 
reached liOndon, and Mr. Harris, the then proprietor of Covent 
Garden, made her an offer of jSlO per week, which was refused. 
The following season he offered her £\2 per week, but was ulti- 
mately glad to conclude an engagement with her at 15, 16, 18, and 
20 pounds per week, for five years. On the 12th of October, 1797, 
Mrs. Glover, then Miss Betterton, put her talent to the test before 
a London audience, in the character of Ehovna, in Mrs. Hannah 
More's tragedy of Percy, and came off trimnphantly. Mrs. Glover 
possesses an e:(traordinary memory ; we quote an instance that came 
under our own observation in the Haymarket Green-room last 
summer. The eonversation turning on the Dramas of times gone 
by, she repeated scene after scene of the tragedy of Percf verba- 
tim, though she had net read or seen it for thirty years. Notwith- 
standing the eclat of Mrs. Glover's tragic efforts, she was obliged 
to resign her throne of MeJ^m^soo to Mrs. Pope, and Duke a bold 
effort to firmly seat herself on that of Thalia, which she accomplished 
by appearing in Charlotte Rusport, in the Weet Indian, to the great 
delight of all, especially the author^ Cumberland), who instantly 
named her for the heroine of his n^ comedy, called False ImpreS' 
sions, and speaker of the epilogue^ ^ post of great honour in those 
days, and one which she did not fail to make the most of. Here 
she remained the full term of ber engagement, though rather un- 
fairly treated, through the appearance and favouritism of Mrs. H. 
Johnstone, having to drag the heavy tragedy queens their slow length 
along, because her salary was too large for the man&g<amsivt to 
allow of her bein^ Icept idle, or probably they t\uMigVi\« cVovei aio\i\%« 
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to annoy her into a resignation. During this engagement, in the 
year 1799, her worthy father, Mr. Betterton undertook for a bond 
of ;^1000, to obtain his daughter's consent to marry Mr. Glover, 
and though he never got the money, he compelled her to fulfil the 
contract, which she did on the 20th of March, 1800, and sealed for 
herself a series of miseries almost unparalleled. In 1803 she 
joined the Drury Lane establishment for one season only, a renewal 
of engagement for three years at a considerable advance, made by 
Bannister and Richardson, having been cavilled at by Baron Gra- 
ham, the representative of Richardson, because Richardson had 
died before signing the agreement, and the learned Baron of the 
Exchequer, thinking the salary too much by two pounds per week; 
however, John Kemble was wise enough to secure her services on 
her own terms, and she returned to Covent Garden, for four years, 
and then only left on account of higher terms being required. After 
provincialising for some time, she joined the burnt out Drury Lane 
company, then acting at the Lyceum, now the English Opera House, 
and with them went to New Drury, and continued a member of the 
company during 1813 and 1814. From this time she was lost to 
the town, with the exception of a few nights at Covent Garden 
when Macready first appeared, and a short engagement at the Surrey, 
then under the sway of the facetious Tom Dibdin until 1818, 
when she again appeared at Drury and greatly aided in the suc- 
cess of Poole's clever farce of Simpson 8^ Co, by her admirable 
personation of the perplexed Simpson's better half. 

Mrs. Glover has ever since been a constant member and an orna- 
ment of the Haymarket Company, and in the winter, at one or the 
other of the great houses; but at no place is she seen to such ad- 
vantage as at the Haymarket, Any one who has there seen her 
Estifania.Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. Candour, Mrs. General Dartmouth, 
Mrs. Heidleburg, Mrs. Subtle, &c. &c. and heard her joyous laugh, 
has many a delightful hour to remember. 

Mrs. Glover in private life has been most unfortunate, having 
married a man, who instead of being her protector and gui^e was 
her persecutor, and bane of her life. Luckily he has been dead 
some time, and on Valentine's, day last she followed her father to 
the grave, after having entirely supported him for years. She has 
two sons and two daughters living, two of whom are married, and 
seem likely to perpetuate to a very considerable extent the name, 
if not the fame of a mother, whose only thoughf* is the welfare 
and happiness of her children. 

Mrs. Glover is of middle stature, fat, fair, and scarcely looks 
more than forty. When young (why do women ever grow old), 
she made many a man's heart beat for the possession of her's, and 
her dark lashed blue eyes even now, are what many a sweet girl 
would improve her looks by possessing. She is very attentive to 
her business, always perfect, was never known to disappoint an 
audience but twice, then only from accident, and is a very early 
riser; points, which we beg to recommend to the serious consi- 
deration of young ladies who think themselves far above the top 
of the histrionic tree, and who are too often affected with port 
colds, imperfect fevers, and late headaches. Here we close our 
brief memoir of a most inimitable actress, wishing that when she 
retires she could bequeath her talent to any one. who would 

worthily £11 her place. ^. W . 

February 15/A., 1837. 
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This admirable little drama is purely English; English in con- 
ttruction, language, and character. Our love of country sparkles 
in the eyes of all during its representation and when in the last 
scene, the song of " 7/te Old English Gentleman" is played and 
illustrated, it has never failed to have a most exciting effect; all 
seem wishing to shake " The Cotmtry Squire^s" hand, but serve him 
more by shaking their own hands, which they do most heartily. 
The old English Gentleman, one of the olden time, is we fear 
nearly extinct, we say fear because the proper association of the 
landlord with his tenantry has always produced a happy result. 
In some isolated parts of the kingdom, the oxen and sheep may 
still be seen roasted whole on festive occasions, and in the midst 
of fashion, at Brighton, one of its most favoured resorts, that 
noble patriot of art, the Earl of Egremont may be seen on the 
anniversary of his birth entertaining a thousand persons in true 
old English style under the blue canopy of heaven, himself 
anxiously attending to their wants, walking from table to table, 
and by his affability, winning golden opinions from those less 
elevated in life than himself, but from whose efforts flow the riches 
of the land, both in money and matter; for it is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance in the history of mankind, that some of the best books 
have been written, and some of the greatest achievements per- 
formed, by those whose origin was truly plebeian. NobUitas sola 
est atque unica virtut. We cannot pass by unpraised the Morris- 
dance in this piece. It is admirably arranged and the nightly encore 
it is honoured with proves how well it is executed. While on this 
subject it may be well to mention that *' Morris-dancers," is a vul- 
gar corruption of the Spanish word "morisco" signifying a Moor, 
as well as a dance, wherein, there were usually five men, and a boy 
dressed in a girl's habit, called the *' Maid Morian,'* from the Italian 
word '* morione" a head piece, because her head was particularly 
gaily ornamented. It is a dance of great antiquity, and is still to 
be seen at wakes, fairs, and sometimes in the streets of London, 
though somewhat despoiled of its original character. Maid Morian 
being dispensed with, and the number of men varying from six to 
a dozen. Of the acting, we must allow the author to speak for 
himself, and he has requested us to offer his best thanks to Mrs. 
Glover, and all the Ladies and Gentlemen, who have so ably sup- 
ported their respective parts in this drama, as well as to Mr. Henry 
Wallack, the Stage-Manager, for his friendly and judicious 
exertions during the progress of its rehearsals. 



EXPLANATION OF THE StAGE DIRECTIONS. 

L. means first entrance, left. R, first entiance, right. S. E. L 
second entrance, left. S. E. R. second entrance, right. U. E. L. up- 
per entrance, left. U. E. R. upper entrance, right. C. centre. L. C. 
left centre. R. C. right centre. T. E. L. third entrance left. 
T.E. R. third entrance right. Observing you are «u.Tg^o^^d.\a 
face the audience. 
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Mr. W. Ffurren. 



Mr. J. Webster. 



Mr. Webster. 



Squire Broadlanos. (lat, dress.) Green shoot- 
ing csoat, buttoned up to the neck -— Leather 
breeches, and shootiAg gaiters^^Broad brimmed I 
vhite hat-coloured neckerdiief— ^hot belt — 
Gloves, {^tnd, dress,) Dark blue coat, gilt buttons; 
-^Buckskin breeches— High top boots^^White ' 
waistcoat and crayat — Close white wig and tail — 
Broad brimmed black hat. 

HoRACj:. {1st. dress.) Dark bear-skin surtout 
-^^arktrowsers — Boots. (20ui. dreu.) Fashionable 
black surtout, velvet waistcoat and trowsers — ' 
(3rcl. dress.) Brown Newmarket coat, basket but- 
tons-^ Fashionable white ttowsers*— Boots-— Blue 
and white spotted neckkerohief — Light gloves. 

George. {1st. dress.) Brown great coat-— Dark 
trowsers-— Travelling shawl, round the neck — i 
Boots. {2nd, dress.) Olive surtout, slate colored f 
waistcoat — dark trowsers. (3rdL dress.) Claret / Mr. Pritehard. 
dress coat, with gilt buttons— light waistcoat % 
and trowsers — Boots< — ^Black stock. ' 

Sparrow. An olive-green diort tail'd coat, 
with gilt buttons— -Brown musquito pantaloons 
—Spotted waistcoat— Shoes— Light dxab hat- 
White neckcloth. 

Guard. Complete Mail coach guard's dress. Mr. Harris. 

Sabiuel. {Servant to Horace.) Drab greaUcoat / j^j, Collett 
—Travelling shawl— Breeches— Gaiters<— Shoes. J 

Servants. White livery coats, trimmed with % Messrs. Paulo 
scarlet — Scarlet waistcoats, and plush breeches— > Becket and 
White hose — Shoes. ' Andrews. 

Cooks. White jackets'— aprons and caps. 

Wrestlers. Naolreen tight dresses and belts. 

Morris*Dancer&— *Short smock frocks, with belts, and tied 
round the arms, above the wrists and elbows with coloured ribbons 
—blue breeches — ^white hose— black shoes; round straw hats with 
coloured ribbon and coloured neckerchiefs, &c. 

SoPHT. {1st. dress.} A Fink satin dress — Satin ^ 
bonnet, fashionably made. {2nd dress.) White > Miss Lee. 
muslin. ' 

Fanny. {1st dress.) A handsome blue riding 
habit — round black hat— Gloves — Boots. {2nd, 
dress.) Light blue silk pelisse, and bonnet. {Srd\ 
dress.) Black velvet spencer, and polish cap, trim- 
med with gold — White muslin scirt. {4ih dress.y 
White muslin. 

Temperance. Fawn coloured silk dress, with ) 
white muslin pelerine and cap. ^ 

Alice A chintz gowu—Blue silk-kerchief and i Miss. Nicholson 
apronf—White hose— Black shoes — Cap \ 

Female Archers. Same style as Fanny's third dress. 
Time of repceBeuUUon \ \\oux «nd ^ tOL\tciQi\£%. 



Miss Vincent. 



Mrs. Glover. 
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THE COUNTRY SQUIRE, 

OR 

TWO DAYS AT THE HALL. 



ACT, I. 



SCENE I. — The Park of Broadlands Hall. The Lodge R. and 
iron gates across stage, smaller gate practicable r. near lodge. 
The open country seen beyond, 

I7i€ sound of a coach-horn is heard, Mail^oach Guard appears, 
outside the gate, and rings the beU. After a short pause he rings 
again fnore violently. 

Guard. Hollo I Lodgetharel Hollo! What a sleepy set you 
are 1 Lodge, there, I say ! 

Alice, {Opening Lodge lattice vnndow, and looking out,) Commg! 
What a hurry you are in ! I declare, you mail people are the 
plague of one's life ; you always come teasing one in the morning, 
before one's made one's-self as one should be ! 

Guard. Come, be alive ! Keep moving, there's a good lass ! 

Alice. I am alive, Mr. Guard ; but if I keep moving, how can 
I pin myself ? What have you got for us ? 

Guard, A parcel from London, for the Squire. 

Alice, Throw it over the gate, then. 

Guard, Aye, but I want two and eight pence ! 

Alice, Throw it over, I tell you ; and I'll pay you to-morrow 
I can't come out, tiU I'm proper, and I won't ! 

Guard, {Throwing parcel over the gate.) There you are, then I 
But you must come out ; 'cause here's two gentlemen and a ser- 
vant coming, and I can't throw th^m over the gate ! 

\^Exit Guard, r. u. e. 
'{Alice shuts window — Horn heard again, a little further qff^.) 

Enter from l. u. e. beyond gate, George Selwood, and Horace 

Amelius Selwood, followed by Sam, carrying a Portmanteau 

and Carpet Bag, Sam, nngs the Bell, 

Enter Alice, from Lodge Door, r. s. e. 

Mice, Three more males, I declare I but of a different sort. 
The Squire's relations that be expected from London, no doubt I 
Coming, gentlemen, coming! {Unlocks side gate, r. c. and 
^"wtseys, as the Selwoods enter, followed hy ^xm.*^ 
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Geo. {Advancing c.) Good morning to yon, my dear ! and a 
good morning it is indeed, for the weather is beautiful 1 

Alice, ( Who is l.) Charming, sir ! 

Horace, {On r. to Alice,) And you are beautiful ! 

Alice, Charming, sir ! {checking herself) Oh, dear ! I beg your 
pardon, sir — I thought you were speaking of the weather. 

Horace, You are both charming ! 

Alice, {Curtseys,) Thank, you, sir. 

Horace. What's your name ? 

Alice. Alice, sir. 

Horace, Then, my dear Alice. — {Advancing a step.) 

Geo, {Pushing him aside.) Now, Horace, be quiet I do, for 
decency's sake, let some one woman alone. 

Horace. (Aside to him.) My dear fellow, what on earth would 
vou have me do ? You saw that I couldn't let that woman in the 

ml 

(;oach alone — and this one is infinitely better looking — infinitely ! 
{Attempts again to cross to her^ George puts him back.) 

Geo. {To Alice.) Is the Squire at home ? 

Alice. Yes, sure, sir, he's up at the Hall, and he expects com- 
pany, I know : I had best step up with you, sir — ^who shall I say, sir ? 

Geo. The Squire's two nephews — Mr. George Selwood, and 
Mr. Horace Amelius Selwood. 

Alice. La, sir 1 can it be really ? Well, I never — I beg yoar 
pardon ; but you don't recollect me — 

Geo. (c) Faith, I don't ! — ^Who are you ? 

Alice. Alice, sir, little Alice that was — niece to my aunt, 
sir — 

Geo. Likely enough ! 

Alice, Yes, sir ; but I meant niece to aunt Temperance — la ! 
I thought every body must know my aunt ! Why, she's the 
Squire's housekeeper, sir — ^la ! sir ! don't you recollect, tho' it is 
sixteen years ago, when you came down to the Hall to spend your 
Christmas holidays, and we all had a dance — Gentlefolks, tenants^ 
servants* and all — and one of the Squire's nephews danced with a 
little dark girl — that was you, sir. 

Geo. I a little dark girl, child ! 

Alice. No, sir, no — / was the little dark girl ; you were the 
nephew. 

Geo. You seem to have an excellent memory ! 

Alice. Capital, sir I And one of the Squire's nephews got into 
Aunt Temperance's room and stole two custards before dinner — 
that was you, too, sir. 

Horace. Ahem ! George ! 

Geo, {Confufed) I forget about that. 

Alice. And then the Squire's other nephew was a little fair- 
haired boy, with a sky-blue jacket, and a great many rows of 
white sugar-loaf buttons ; and we used to call him — for you know, 
sir, servants will be familiar with gentlemen, when they are chil- 
dren ; we used to call him, ** Miss Molly Selwood !" 

Geo. Ahem ! Horace I 

Hoiace. Poh ! Nonsense ! — I don't remember any thmg about 
to^fc — et us go and see Nunky 1 

(reo. Come then. Friend Alice, s\ie\? iVie^ay. {Theycro^s to l.) 
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Oeo, Sam I follow us with the portmanteau. 

[^Exeunty Horace an^^GEORGE, l. 

Sam. {Who has remained up the stage r.) Yes, sir I 

Alice, {Going up to Sam.) Here, let me help you up with it ! 
How d'ye do, Mr. Sam ? as that seems to be your name. 

Sam. (Shaking hands vnth her.) How d'ye do, Mrs. Alice, as 
that seems to be your name. I thought you did not mean to 
speak to me. 

Alice, Oh 1 but I did, tho' I but gentlefolks before servants, al- 
47ays ! I'm glad to see you ; we're all glad to see one another 
here at the Hall, and the good old Squire is glad to see every body. 

Enter Horace and George, l. 
Geo. {To Horace^ who is looking at Alice.) Come along. 
Miss Molly Selwood I 

Horace. Come along, Mr. Custard-stealer 1 
Geo. {Looking round.) Come along, Alice I 

{^Exeunt George and Horace l. 

Alice, (FoUowing,thenlooksround.) Come dlongf Sam] ^ExitLj 

Sam. {Looking after them.) All gone ? Then come along. 

portmanteau. [^Exit, l. 

SCENE, 11.—^ room at the Hall. 

Enter Sparrow, l. looking at his watch. 

Sparrow. Alice I Alice ! upon my word this is too bad I It is 
already nineteen minutes and a half past the time at which you 
promised so to arrange as to meet me, by accident, at the clock 
in the Great Hall. Three times have I taken off the hands, and 
three times have I put them oh again ! I have wound it up for 
the week, and set it for the day. Alice ! Alice 1 I repeat, it is 
too bad 1 Your neglect pains me as a lover ; and your want of 
punctuality hurts my feelings as a Watchmaker. 

Enter Alice, l. 

Alice, Here's little Sparrow, I declare ! How d'ye do, Sparrow ? 

Sjjarrow. How do I do, Alice ? What a question ! it only 
wants seven minutes to nine 1 

Alice, I didn't ask you what it was o' clock, you little goose ! 
I asked you how you did ? 

Sparrow. Alice — dear, but late, Alice — I set myself by you, 
and I never do well when you don't — ^you are twenty three 
minutes after your time ! 

Alice. Nonsense ! how you tease one about half an hour, 
\^at does it signify ? 

Sparrow. What does half an hour signify ? You astonish me 1 
Listen, while I teach you what half a minute may signify — what 
think you, where there is a large fortune in the case, of one brother 
of twins being born half a minute before the other ? What think 
* y6u of a man being hanged, and a reprieve coming half a minute 
afterwards ? What think you of a woman being married, and — 

Alice. What has all this to do with me ? I am no more likely to 
have a large fortune, than I am to be a twin brother — I have no 
intention of being hanged, and, what is worse, I dont expect to h« 
married. (Crosses (or.) b \ 
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Sparrow. Not expect to be married, Alice ? Oh I Don't say 
so I Think of the length of time you have kept me in suspense. 
It was on the thirty first of August in last year, under the great 
Oak planted by the Squire^s Grandfather, that I first ventured, 
at fourteen minutes past eight, P.M., to offer yoa my hand in 
marriage ; and here on the' first of May, at five minutes before 
nine, A.M., I am still anxiously waiting for your ajgiswer. 

Alice. What a funny little man you are I 

Sparraiv. There it is again! I see how it will be, that little 
word, "little" will be the death of me 1 I wish to fatq I could 
wind myself up till I was as tall as the Monument. 

Alice, And do you think I should like you any better if yoii 
could? 

Sparrow, What you do like me, then ? 

Alice. I didn't say that. 

Sparrow. Then you don't like me ? 

Alice, I didn't say that. 

Sparrow, Hang me if I can teU what you mean I Talk of 
mechanism indeed 1 Why a watch is nothing to a woman! — 
What I mean, myself, is this — ^Your great gawkey maypoles of 
men may sometimes get snubbed by the women ; but they never 
get laughed at, as we under sized iadMdQ^ls do. Oh ! Alice ! 
if you could only see the size of my heart when I'm talking to 
you, you would think that it belonged to a giant I It feels to me 
as big as a kitchen clock, only it goes faster. 

Alice. La ! does it really, Mr. Sparrow ! As big as a kitchen 
clock, do you say ? 

Sparrow. Not a doubt of it Alice, if you didn't mind putting 
your head just here, you might hear it tick I 

Alice. Well, well, not now. It's just nine o'clock, and the 
Squire's two Nephews are come from London, and there's more 
company coming, by and bye, and we shall be so busy I {going b.) 

Sparrow, Oh ! hang it 1 five minutes can't signify. 

Alice, No I why I thought punctuality was every thing with you ? 

Sparrow, Yes — well — that is, no — ^not every thing, {aside.) 
Confound that hall clock, I wish I had put it back I {aloud.) 
Well, but you're not offended with me ? 

Alice. Who ? 1 1 La I bless you, no 1 quite the contrary ! I'm 
as pleased as Punch with you, you're so polite, and civil I 

Sparrow. Charming Alice ! and you'll marry me ? 

Alice. Bless me ! what a short question ; you qtdte startle one ! 

Sparrow, I beg your pardon if I was any ways abrupt ; but I 
made the question short, because you said you was so particularly 
pressed for time. Let me say it again ; it wont frighten you half 
so much the second time. 

Alice. No ! no ! don't say it any more just at present. 

Sparrow, {taking out his watch.) Will you be so good as to 
mention any time that I may see you again ? 

Alice, Now, don't tease me any more just now, there -s a nice ' 
dear little man ! 

Sparrow. What am I to do then ? 

^//ce. Go away. 
Svarrow. But going away is commg to lioWvvcv^— ('gomg l.> 
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AUee, Go away, I tell you 1 

Sparrow, But listen to me. (bell rings l.) 

AUce. Listen to the bell t \_EiC€ura-^\i,icz, b. Spa&bow, l. 

SCENE III.— 7%€ HaU, Ijxrg6^^ doors opening to the 
floor in centre. The S^imre^s^ prounds seen beyond. Table l. c. 
laid for breakfast. Side tdt^e^ l. s.^^ e. wUh cold meat, fouds, 
hajniy ale, S^c, Fourchairr^ anid one large easy chair , discovered. 

Enter Tempebanc^, b. preceding G^obge, and Hobacf 

: Selwoop. . 

Temp, This wayj gentlemen, if you i^ase. r 

Geo. My uncle enjoys good health, I hope ? 

Temp, Excellent, sir ! I have known him for thirty yearSf and 
ne^er knew him HI. > 

Horace 4 Then you kave known lum well ! ha 1 ha 1 

Temp, I beg your pardon, sir — I was not awaire that I said any 
tiling to laugh at. < 

Horace, Oh dear, no ! I was laughing at what I said myself. 

Temp, Certainly, sir^-t^you must be the best judgQ of what ought 
to be done with your own ^ee(?hes. 

Creo, (c^ Aside io Horeice.) Aktml Horace! 

Horace, Pohl pohl {crosses to Temperance,) My good 
lady, you don'^ understand me; I made a joke, ha I ha I a 
joke>- 1 say, ha! hal what we call> in London, a joke-rhal 
Ikia I (Aside,) How i^rious the woman looks ! 

Temp, Is good health then do plentiful in London, sir, that 
you can afford to make a joke Of it ? here in the couutiry we look 
upon it as the first of blessings, and daily give thaxiiks for possess- sW 
ingit. '■'-'-' K;_ 

Oeo, (b. Ande to Horace,) Horace, my boy, how do yoii get on ? 

Horace, {Aside to him.) I don't believe a word about hoijiee- 
keepeiv-^I think she's the chaplain in disguise. 

Geo, You had better change the conversation. (AsHe.) 

Horace. (Aside.) Ivnil. (Aloud.) May we expect the pleasure 
of the old gentleman's — I mean, my ujxcle Broadlands' company 
at breakfast ? , . 

Tempi Surely, Sir! But as it is so many years since you have 
seen him, it is proper that I should inform you that he will not like 
you to can him either Unde Broadlands, or. the Old Gentlen^an. 

jyorace^ No ? What are we to call him, then ? 

Temp, The Squire, Sir — the Squire, and nothing else : it is his 
humour, and as he always says — ^'let any man dare to cross my 
humour, and h.6 shall see what I'll do ! " 

^or<zc6. Well^ what would he do ?; 

Temp. Sir, we never cross him here ; and so we don't know. 

Horace. What sort of man is my Uncle, I mean the Squire ? 
.Temp, He is an Old English Gentlepinan; Sir. 

Horace, That I suppose, — old, because upwards of seventy — En- 
glish, because b<nii in^this country, and gentleman, because my unclel 
. Temp, Having been considered a gentleman for fifty years be- 
fore you were bom, air, he may be one, notutithstanding he is 
your unde i bvthe can hardly be said^ to ))e ao, hf^ause o^'\\.. 
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\ 
Geo. {Aside to\Horace») Horace, I knew you would bom your 
fingers I 

Horace. {Aside toJiim,) Come and help me then. Hang me if 
I can manage her at all 1 

Geo. {Crossing to d!5 M2rtE^ Temperance^ my brother and I 
haye not, as you know, seen ^t^e Squire since we were bo3rs, 
and he has now suddeidy sent fbir us : we are therefore naturally 
anxious, before we meet him, to l^m something of his temper 
and disposition. ^^ 

Temp. Well sir, he is truly and completely that which he often 
says that it is his only ambition to be thougJl:it — The Old English 
Gentleman ; a character which we read of in books, hear of in 
son^s, but do not often meet with in life. 

Horace. What! does he wear a huge snuff-coloured coat a- 
domed with gold lace ? does he encase himself in a doublet and 
trunk hose ? is he punctilious in paying and receivii^ visits ? does 
he employ running footmen, and go to church, on a Sunday, in a 
large coach of Queen Anne's time, drawn by six long tailed black 
horses ? 

Temp. No, sir, no 1 nothing of the sort. It is the good feeling of 
the olden time, rather than the peculiarities of dress or customs, 
that he adheres to. He his happy to visit his friends, when he 
can spare time ; happy to receive them, at all times I He lives on 
his estate, holdJs the wealth which Providence has given him, in 
trust for the benefit of his less fortunate fellow creatures — cares 
for the humble, does not care for the proud — is kind and affable 
to all, and he always walks to church. 

Geo. Upon my life, it delights me to think that I am the 
nephew of such a man ! 

Horace. He seems to be a capital old chap ! but I think he's 
wrong to walk to church always. He should ride when its hot. 
{Goes up the stage.) 

Geo, {To Temperance.) A word with you, if you please. 
Temp. Surely, sir ! 

Gtc. If my cousin, Sophy Herbert, well ? 
Temp. Quite well, sir ; but Miss Herbert is at present on a visit. 
Geo. {Eagerly.) On a visit? How unfortunate. 
Temp. {Aside.) So ! so ! — the wind sets in that quarter ' (aljud^ 
The young lady is in the neighbourhood, sir ; she htis oiuy oeea 
spending a fortnight with Mr. Medium, and his niece, Miss Fanny 
Markham — or, '* Master Francis Markham," as she is sometimes 
called. 

Geo. Indeed ! So masculine is she ? 

Temp. Yes, sir. You haven't a young lady in London to match 
her for spirit, I'll be bound. But you'll see her to-day, for they 
are coming here. 

Geo. Delightful ! Let me see — my cousin Sophy has now 
been nearly two years with the Squire. They agree very well, I 
believe ? 

Temp. Perfectly, sir ; but that is no great wonder ; every body 
agrees with the Squire ; and I should think, that any body might 
agree with so nice a young lady as Miss Herbert. 
l?&?. {Shaking hands with hxx^ Xoxxi ipt^ia^ oi xa.^ cousin 
fti*rm3 *ntl 
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Horace, ( Who is aitting in a chair b. up staget turning and ob- 
serving them,) Why, that fellow ia making love to the House- 
keeper 1 {JliseSt and cotnes forward B.,) George. 

Geo, Well ? 

Horace, You seem to have a devilish deal more influence in that 
quarter than I have I Can you get me a question answered ? 

Temp, There will he no need of influence, sir : any question of 
yours, which I can understandf it is my duty to answer. 

Horace, Well, I am excruciatingly hungry ; do you think the 
Squire will get up soon ? 

Temp, Get up, sir 1 He hasheen up, and out, these three hours. 

Horace. Why when on earth does he sleep ? 

Temp, At night, sir. You London gentlemen sleep in the day, 
I hear. 

(Seo. He's quite right ! That's the way to enjoy health ! 

Temp. The Doctor says he is as likely to live twenty years as 
any man in the county. 

Geo. Good I and as nothing is better, for one of his time of 
life, than peace and quietness ; be assured that he shall meet with 
no disturbance from us : we'll be as quiet as mice — ^Won't we, 
Horace ? 

Hura c. Vm quite willing to be a mouse ; but I should like to 
have something to nibble ! 

Geo. Hush I Speak lower, he'll be here directly, perhaps, and 
we must practice moderation. 

Temp. Oh 1 sir, as to that, the Squire's nerves are not very 
delicate ; he doesn't mind a little noise, sometimes. 

Horace. Loualy.) Oh ! well, you know, if he doesn't mind a 
noise — 

Geo. Hush I Horace, pray let me have my way, for once. 
Hush, now, hush ! 

{A double barrelled gun is fired ^ without, l. u. b. The Hall bell 

rings. 

Squire. {Calling without lustily.) Breakfast ! Breakfast ! 
Geo. I'm astonished I 

Temp. I told you the Squire didn't mind a little noise, some- 
times, sir. 

Geo. A little noise ! But here he comes. 

Enter at centre door the SauiRE carrying a gun in his hand. 

followed by Richard. 

Squire. Well, dear boys ! How ai*e you ? How are you ? Wel- 
come to the Hall ! I'm glad to see you both — that is, I shall be, 
wheii I've washed the dust out of my eyes. And I'm happy to shake 
hands with you both — that is, I shall be, when -I've washed the 
gunpowder off my fingers. {To Richard.) Get me some water, 
and a towel, Richard, and here, take my gun ! (Gives him shot- 
belt and gun. Exit Richard l.) I suppose you London lads 
haven't much to do with gims ; but in case you should, I'll give 
you a bit of advice. Never bring a loaded gun into the house. Tem- 
perance ! Good morning ! How do you do, to-day ? 
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Ten^, {Curtseys.) Good momitig, sir. (Coming down x.) 

Sqteire, Give me a chair, there's a good sonl ? 
{Temperance^ wheels the arm-chair to centre. Squire «t/».) 

Temp, Tired, sir ? 

Squire. For the moment, only ; the morning is hot, and 1 am 
hungry 1 

(Temperance returns to the table — Richard enters l. vHth hasm^ 
water, towel, soap, ^c, the SauiRE proceeds to wdsh his face and 

hands.) 

Squire. You lads mustn't think me rude ; at my time of life, it is 
allowable t6 get at one's comforts by the shortest road. {Tuminff 
to her) Have you made the tea, Tempy ? 

Temp. (At table.) Yes, sir. 

Squire, {Turning to n.) And therefore I do as you see. {turns 
to TEMP. L.) Gi'der coffee, &c., &c., &c., will you? 

Temp. This moment, sir 1 [^Exit l. 

Squire. {To Richard, in an under tone.) Have you been over 
to the village, this morning, to see your father and mother, as I 
told you ? 

Richard. Yes, sir. 

Squire. Are they better ? 

Richard, Both better, thank your honor. 

Squire. Did you give them the money ? 

Richard. Yes, sir, and they both said, *' Heaven bless the good 
Squire." 

Squi7'e. Heaven has blessed me, largely blessed me ; and my 
being able to serve your poor father and mother, is one proof of 
it — Take away the water. (Rises. Exit Richard, with basin, S^c.) 
There, now boys, that I can see you — come forward, t^nd let me 
have a look at yon— {They advance towards him, on tsl.) 
George, in front.) Bless my soul ! Strange alterations iti the last 
sixteen years, pn both sides ; you were boys, and have become 
young men — I was a man, and have become an old boy I Well, 
well, we all have our turns ! {holds out his hand to George) 
Which is this ? 

Geo. George, sir, {shaking him heartily by the hand, and moving 
so as to discover Horace.) 

Squire. And which {crossing tc, and struck with Horace's ap- 
pearance, pauses.) or, rather, what is this ? 

Horace, (r.) Horace AmeUus, sir, at your service. 

Squire. (Shaking hands with him with much formality.) Sir, 
you are vastly poUte — and I beg to say in return, that I am happy 
to see as much of your face as you think it right to leave uncovered 
with hair. 

Horace, {A»ide.) Odd people I these Country Squires 1 <. 

Squire, George, come hitiber I {aside to him.) What is the 
meaning of all that mess upon your brother's face ? ' 

Geo. (l.) That sir ? that's the fashion. 

Squire. The fashion ! Why, he's not in the army } 

Geo» No, sir. 

Squire. Then he shall take it off I 

^eo. I doubt if he will consent to do so : he is very proud of them. 
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Sgmr^ Frond of them ? Proud of them ? Proud of loddagf like 
a monkey? Proud of being too lazy to ahave himself? IH haEve 
those things off, if I turn yillage barber myself I 

Temperance, enters l, followed by Two Servants bringing oggTee, 
urn, SfC. They mcme great chair back, advance breaJcfajst taSe c. 

Place chairs, S^c, 

{Aloud,) Come I Breakfast 1 No ceremony 1 One tiiere, the otiier 
herel This is my great chair ; and you, Mistress Temperance, 
take, as usual, the head of my bachelor's table t (They sit. Tem- 
perance c. fronting the audience, SauiRB, (U r. oomer, Ho- 
race, at the opposite comer; and George, between him and 
Temperance.) And now, boys, while we bratk&st, we must 
bave a little family conversation. You think me an odd okl man, 
I dare say ; but I shan't explain myself. Yon must find me out 
«ui we go on. {Servant comes down on Sciuirb's r. hand, tuith 
9iloer tankard of tde — ?ie drinks, and returns the tankard. Servant 
retires with it to side table i.,) One of my ma-rims is, never to 
lose time ; and, in pursuance of it, I mix up pleasure and busi- 
ness till I don't know one from the other ; by these means, I 
enjoy myself from morning till night. {The Servants keep hand' 
ing hamt ^<7*) 

Geo, A moat excell^t plan, sir ! 

Squire, {To Horace.) Do you think it good ? 

Horace, {Eating,) Capital, sir i I never tasted better. 

Geo, Why, Horace 1 You didn' t understand the Sqnire'squestion. 

Squire, Let him alone, boy ; let him alone ; we shall find one- 
another out, in time. I like to study character ; and this is some- 
thing quite new to me. But, I say — ^where did you learn to call 
me the Squire ? 

Creo^ Mistress Temperance told us it was your wish, sir. 

Squire. Good soul ! Good soul 1 She anticipates all my wishes. 

Temip, It is my duty, sir. 

Squire, It is your inclination, my good friend ; and, without 
tliat, I would not give a farthing for its being your duty. Surely 
the world cannot be so bad as it is said to be ; every body about 
me is good to me. 

Temp, It is the force of example, sir ; you are so good to others, 
that they cannot, dare not, be otherwise than good to you. 

Squire. Hollo 1 Hollo 1 Poll's the king's trumpeter 1 Some 
more tea, if you please, my friend ; and next time, a little less 
sugar — ^You understand me ? 

Temp, Perfectly, sir. 

Squire. To be sure you do. I say, lads, if you mean me to like 
you, you must respect that worthy individual ; but you must not 
swallow all she says about me ; for she would make you believe 
that I am something more than mortal ; whereas, I have many 
foults — among the rest obstinacy: for instance, I choose that every 
body about me should respect her — ^it is my humour. Let any 
man dare to cross my humour, and he shall see what I'll do. 

Horace. Aye ; but they never cross you here, and so they don't 
know. 

Geo, {Checking hifn,) Horace? 
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Squire, (To Oearge.) Let him alone, boy 1 (to Horace,) Who 
told you that, my friend ? ■■ 

Horace. I learnt it from — 

Temp. {Interrupting.') More tea, did you say, Mr. Horace? 

Horace. Hush 1 — I'm answering the Squire : I learnt it-— 

Squire. {Interrupting.) First do me the favour to answer 
Mistress Temperance. 

Horace. No more tea, thank you 1 (To Squire.) I learnt it — 

Temp. {To Squire.) Then I believe, sir, breakfast is over — 

Squire. Have you done, Greorge ? 

Geo. Quite, sir, thank you. 

Squire. And so have I ! {Rises.) come, then — for I expect 
some friends presently, and I want a few minutes talk with you 
boys first, (to George) Push my chair to this end of the room. 
l^He does «o.) Now, bring your's, and place yourselves one on 
each side of me. {They do sOj George, r. Horace l.) Stay I 
get up, again 1 I have changed my mind: leave the room, both of 
you, for two minutes, but don't go farther than the next, that I 
may call you, when I want you. I order you about, you see. 

Horace. (Crossing behind ^ to George — going.) He's a devilish 
odd fish I 

Geo. {Aside to him.) Come along, we must not cross his humour. 

Horace. (Aside to him, and pausing.) Upon my soul, I should 
like it I I want to see what he would do. 

Geo. { Taking his arm, and pulling him qff",) No, no, come 
away, I tell you I \Exeunt, r. 

Squire. Temperance I 

Temp. (Advancing on l.) Sir 

Squire. Have you had much conversation with these young 
men, since they came ? 

Temp. I have, sir. 

Squire. Which do you like best ? 

Temp. Mr George, sir, beyond all doubt : indeed, if I might 
be so bold, in speal^g of a Nephew of yours, I should almost say 
I disliked the other. 

Squire. What is your objection to him, any thing solid ? 

Temp. Nay sir, my principal objection is that I have remarked 
nothing solid about him, that is, if I except the breakfast he eat. 

Squire. He seems to have a good appetite certainly ; but that 
is a proof of good health — ^good health generally brings with it 
good humour, and with two such blessings to his back, he can't go 
far wrong — or if he does, it must be fashion, not nature, which 
misleads him. 

Temp. Ah I sir, according to your doctrine, nobody is wrong : 
you make people's very faults appear virtues. 

Squire. No, I don't; you are wrong — so there's somebody 
wrong, you see in a moment. All I mean to say is — that that boy's 
father and mother were two as worthy people as ever lived; and 
I think there must be some good beneath the incrustation of Lon- 
don folly which disfigures l±n. If so, damn me if I don't digit 
out I 

Temp, Why, Sirl 

Squire. Wliat's the matter? 
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Temp, You swore an oath! 

Squire. Eh? Egadl 1 believe I did ! weU, never mind, rm the 
Squire of tiie parish, and I forgive myself. 

Temp. But then, as a Magistrate, you know, Sir, you ought to 

fine yourself. 

Squire. Oh, no I as a Magistrate, I have only to say, "sworn 
before me," and it's all right! WeU, then, I must form my own 
opinions of these lads, at last. So I wont detain you any longer, 
for you have plenty to do. (Temperance is going, l.) One 
moment — are all the preparations for the entertainments going on 
well? In the house, to-day, — ^in the park to-morrow ? 

Temp. Yes, Sir. 

Squire. Let there be plenty of everything; remember my favo- 
rite song. (Sings.) 

•* And he kept a fine old Mansion up, at a bountiful old rate." 
Talking of that, reminds me that— {Sings.) 

" He had a good old Porter, to relieve the old poor at his gate." 

And you know I shall be seventy to-morrow, and there are the 
seventy bags of money to be distributed according to the list I 
made out — ^for that I do, every year, in humble imitation of the 
King — God bless him I 

Temp. I believe, sir, you will find all your orders attended to ; 
and that fiill effect will be given to your benevolence to the poor, 
and to your hospitality to all — 

" Like a fine old English gentleman, all of the olden time." 

Squire. Ah I Good soul I Good soul 1 Another Une from my 
favorite song ; I like that of you — I like it ; but I say, Tempy, 
why don*t you sing it ? 

Temp. (Laughing.) Nay, sir! Any thing but that ; I can't sing, 
even to oblige you. 

Squire. Why, it's very easy. I'll teach you — (sings) 

" Like a fine old English gentleman, all of the olden time." 

But, perhaps, that's too low for your voice. (Beginning again, 
— ** lake ajine.** — in a higher key.) 

Temp. Indeed, sir, I cannot sing I 

Squire. Did you ever try ? 

Temp. Never ! 

Squire. Then how do you know you can't ? I never learnt ! 
Well, never mind, you have other things to attend to just now, 
and so have /. See to them I See to them I (Temperance is 
about to curtsey. He goes to her, takes her hand, and conducts 
her to the wing l.) There, no curtseying, you're a good creature. 
(Earnestly.) a good creature I (Exit Temperance l.) And so 
she is a gpod creature ! An excellent creature I Personally speaking 
I always had rather an objection to matrimony ; but, if it had 
happened to occur to me, about five and twenty years ago— some 
day when I was at leisure, I would have married that woman. (caUs 
qff'tL.) George I Horace! 

Enter George and Horace r. 
Oeo, Here we are or I 
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Sqmre, Good! Resume your soats, (I^ aii, the Saxrm m 
the middle, ae "before,) I am rich — ^I am seventyt a^d \ fam. no 
heir — ^Yoa two boys being the children pf one sister i and yon? ooor 
sin, Sc^hy Herbeit* tbo child of another sister, both <^ whom haire 
preceded me to— in short, yoa are my nearest living relations ; 
Sophy, is a doar, good girl. She has beent as yon loiow, nnder 
my roof these two years. {George sighs.) There is nothing to sigh 
about, my friend; she is very comfortable; at least, if not* it 
must be her own fault, for she does just as she likes* 

Horace, (l) Upon my life, sir, yours must bo a d«vitish pleasant 
house to stay in I 

Squire, Sir, you do me infinite honor ; bnt 1 haven't time to 
luxuriate in your praises just now ; Miss Fanny Markham, and 
your cousin Sophy, will be here shortly, if therefore you can 
make it convenient to let me proceed without interruption, I shall 
take it as a personal favor. {They how assent,) Consider your 
cousin Sophy provided for. I now eome to yourselves. I shall 
deal frankly with yoa, I have plenty of money to leave you both ; 
but I have sent for you here, because I want to fix upon one of 
you to take my name when I die ; and to do me the honor to 
inherit the bulk of my estates. {"jHiey look at one another in astO' 
niskment,} Don't stare, but listen. You are both good, I dare 
say, in your ways ; but I want to discover which of you is the best 
man for my purpose. I have now told you my object, openly and 
honestly, as a gentleman ought. If you are gentlemen, and mind 
I use the term in its broadest sense, you will answer my questions 
as openly, and as honestly. I have scorned to deceive you ; and, 
if either of you condescend to try to deceive me, depend upon it, 
{observing a movement on their parts ^ he conUjmeSf) don't be in a 
hurry, I was only going to say, depend upon it I shall find yon 
out 1 {All rise.) 

Horace. Sir, we pledge our honors. 

Squire. I require no pledge, my Mends, no pledge 1 Besides, the 
honor of a gentleman is a treasure too precious to be lightly 
parted with ; it should be retained within the workshop of his 
mind to gild and beautify each action of his life, ere it passes 
into public observation. George. 

Geo. (r) Sir. 

Squire, You are the eldest, I believe ? 

Giso. By five years, sir. 

Squire. You are a merchant of the city of London ? 

Geo. 1 am, sir. 

Squire, And you take pride in being so ? 

Geo, I do. 

Squire, So you ought. But the time approaches when you 
may, perhaps, be called upon to exchange that appellation for 
another, equally honorable — that of an EngHsh country gentleman. 
In the hurry of business, I have somehow forgotten to get married, 
until it's too late. 

Horace, Too late, sir I Why, you seem as hearty as a man of 
fifty I 

Sguire. Don't interrupt me, and above all, don't talk nonsense; 
it is too late, I say; I can't help being an o\d m%n. \but I can help 
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hmag ka old femll I «ln tbe lailt of mj nka^ in Hht ooteity.(9ite) 
I would do anything, in reason, to oblige my friends mdneigltboiui; 
but 1 can't Uye much longer, even to Accomsodats them. Nt>w, 
I ikni't rdfieh the notion of removing ftmh. the femity manaoQ to 
Ihe fiunily Tsolt, witho>clt k&Ting behind me some fnture S^tin 
upon whom I may depend to cany On the war in I have dSKOt* 
Yes, boys, I say, as / have done ; for When I reflect upon my 
past life, {becomes ctj/fected,) I feel that I may assert, without fur 
of contradiction, that I have done some littite good, in my time. 
<i2&i»t^ himse^,) Psha ! lliis is folly 1 At my time of life, one 
iiaddn't lie, even about one*i-self 1 {eamesUy,) I haVtt done « 
damn'd deal of good, and I know it 1 

Geo. Every hodf about you seems to know it eqnlJly weU, sir. 

Squire, My dear boy, I want no flattery ; I wis taUdng about 
« f^t, and I only mentioned that^beoa&ie it came in as a mAtter 
of bnsiness. Now answer you first. Should yon Hke to tnoCMd to 
this plScSf when I die ? 

Geo, I tmst that such an event is yet&r off, at. 

Squire. Poh ! Poh 1 Nonsense I I shall ^e none ihd Boonsr 
for yOvr talking about it. Answer my question. 

Geo, If I could fill it as you do, sir-^Yes. 

Squire, Very well. Now, what is to hinder youfrotti doing so ? 

Geo, My education and habits. 

Squire. Why, you have had the education of a genfleman ? 

G^o. True, sir. 

Squire. Used to habits of business, you must have a good head. 

Geo. For the duties of a merchant I hope I hfive. 

Squire. And a good heart ? 

Geo. Nay, sir. 

Moraee, (UnqffeeieMy) tiet use snswer fin* him, there ; a bettei 
hearted fellow than George Selwood does not exist 1 

Squire, {Ri9ing, sharply to Horace.) I told you not to intenrapt 
me l{tken shaking his hand^) But I can forgive that 1 {To George,) 
And so, sir, you seem to think upon tiie whole, tluit ny ^aoc 
wouldn't suit you, as the servants say ? 

Geo, My dear sir — ^I know little about horses ; nothing abou< 
dogs, prgtins. I neither ride, drive, shoot, nor hunt; andtbtre' 
fore, upon the whole, honestly, I doubt it ! 

Squire, Then, honestly, I ^y, you shall have a fair chance of 
changing your opimon. {takes hit hand.) Geoige, your candoui 
does you honor. I have rather slender hopes of our friend,, here ■ 
but, I must try hinif now. (turning to Horace, who is playing 
with his moustaohes,) Mr. Horace Amelius Selwood ? 

Horace, Sirl 

Squire, If you thitdc there would be no danger of your heiMl 
falling off your shoulders, perhi^s you will let go of those things, 
and attend to me ? 

Horace* (Putting down his hands.) 'Wiik pleasure 1 

Squire. {ImUaHng him.) With play-jaar! What a queer word 
you make of it ! (to George.) What does he talk so for ? 

Geo. It s the fiushion, Sir. 

Squire, Fashion, again! I observe, that everything that !l Mh> 
tieularly ridiculous is the fashion. (To HorfMse.") ^^,\\x^ 
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yoa perceive the difficulty in which I am placed ; can you do ahy- 
lldng to relieve me? 

Horace. Hang me, if I know! 

Squire, I tell you what, young Gentlemen, you really are two 
of the queerest fellows I ever met with! It is not often, I Buspect, 
that station and fortune go beg^g in this manner. 

Horace Don't mistake me, Sir; I have no objection to the 
money. 

Squire, Haven't you really ? 

Horace, Oh, no; none in life! In point of fact, I rather like 
it; and Pll tell you why; I have rather ** Out-run the constable" 
lately. 

Squire, {Astonished,) Tou have done what, Sir! 

Horace, Out-run the constable. 

Squire, {To Geo,) What on earth has this boy had a consta- 
ble after him, for ? 

Geo. {Smiling) Oh, sir, don't be alarmed! out-running the 
constable is only a fashionable phrase for spending more than 
one's income. 

Squire, And the offence, I fear, is as fashionable as the phrase, 
{To Horace,) Then pray, sir, why don't you jump at such a 
chance as this ? 

Horace, Because I haven't the least idea how to be a Squire ! 

Squire, Come, that* s honest, at all events ! Are you willing to 
learn? 

Horace, Is it much trouble ? 

Squire, Less than to be a noodle I — at least I should think so. 

Horace, Then I'll try! 

Squire. So you shall. Give me your hand ! And give me 
yours, George: now mind! this brother of yours, engages to become 
my pupil, if I succeed in humanizing him, he will be my heir; 
if not, you must \ No answer; for by Jupiter! one of you, shall! 

Geo. Horace will be the man, sir, no doubt : he is younger than 
I am, and his habits are less settled. 

Squire. Much less seemingly! {Aside.) How shall I begin with 
him? (7b Horace.) Can you ride? 

Horace. I flatter myself thafs about the best thing I do ! 

Squire. Then you really are not afraid of a horse ? 

Horace, I'm afraid of nothing 1 

Squire, {Aside.) How one may be deceived by appearances ! 
Aloud.) Can you drive ? 

Horace, Gig, curricle, tandem, unicorn, or four ! I have driven 
the coach from London to Brighton, about two hundred times. 

Squire, I'm glad you can drive ; but, I beg to inform you that 
whoever becomes my heir will be able to make a decent livelihood, 
without turning stage coachman ! 

Geo. It isn't for that, sir — it's the fashion. 

Squire. ( To George,) Oh ! {to Horace,) Pray, sir, is it the 
fashion for gentlemen to turn servants of all denominatioiL» ! 
Because, although our roads here are well supplied with coach- 
men, at present, I have a vacancy for a footman, if that would 
«iiV jrou ? 
JSifrace, That would be degrading \ 
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Squire. Oh ! I beg your pardon. I didn't percdre the iifl- 
tinction. Can you shoot ? 

Hor€tce, I can kill eleven birds out of twelve, at thirty yar Is { 
for further particulars, enquire at the Red House, Battersea. 

Squire, Is that true ? 

Horace, I never tell a lie, it's ungentlemanly. 

Squire. {Aside,) He's a strange animal; but there is good 
about the fdlow 1 (Aloud,) Now, sir, one thing more, and 1 haTO 
done with you, for the present. You are short of cash, I und r- 
stand ? 

Horace. Excruciatingly 1 

Squire, I want to make a purchase of you ; if I give you fiity 
pounds, may I take my choice of any article you have got about 
you ? 

Horace, Most willingly ! 

Squire. Enough ! {faking out pocket-hook.) George ! I lodge 
the money with you, when the goods are delivered, pay the vendor. 

Geo. But what is the purchase, sir ? 

Horace, Aye ; what is the purchase ? 

Squire, The growing crop of hair upon your face ; with liberty 
to mow, whenever I please. (George laughs — Horace looks 
astonished.) 

Horace. My whiskers, and moustaches I 

Squire. Even so I Come, a bargain is a bargain ; away to your 
room. Shave them off clean 1 {Puts Horace over towards r.) 
and don't let me see your face again, imtil, until — ^in short— I 
can see it. {Goes up to table and rings bell, Horace is going, r. 

Geo. Horace ! 

Horace. {Turning.) What ? 

Geo. {Laughs J and imitates shaving.) I say — 

Horace. Now be quiet! {Going.) 

Geo. Horace I 

Horace. {Peevishly, turning again.) WeU! What do you want 

Geo. Look here, old man 1 {Holding up note.) 

Horace, Well — ^to be sure— a fifty is two ponies ; and the hair 
will grow again I [Exit u. 

Enter Servant, l. 

Squire, Take some hot water into Mr. Horace's room, direc;iy. 

Servant, Yes, sir. (Bows, and exit, l.) 

Squire I'll turn that young monkey into a man, yet ! 

Geo. I have no doubt, sir, that you will succeed with him ; 
and I sincerely hope you may ; a town life suits me better tuan 
a country one. 

Squire. Well, well, we shall seel (Large hell rings, -l.v, b. 
Oh I there are the two girls, I dare say ! Your cousin Sophy anc 
you, are old friends ? 

Geo. Oh I yes, sir. 

Squire. You don't know Fanny Markham ? 

Geo. I never saw her in my life, sir. 

Squire, Ah 1 Say no more about that ; because it reminds me 
that I've been wrong to let so many years pass without 8en.dluv%, 
for jou. c \ 
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CHo, Sms ii q[iiite «a origiaal, IbdieTe? 

SqiUre. Quite. She's a male-girl ; a good kearted unench M otak 
bOf and ym all like her I (BeU rings again, tfioHentlp.) What does 
this mem ? There most he something the matter. 

Mnter Sparrow, hastily^ centre docr^m 

Whatisit? What is it Mr. Sparrow ? 

Sparrow. Oh, sir 1 Soch a misfortune 1-^Tlic carriage has ar- 
riyed, with Ifiss Herbert — {Comes dtmriy l.) 

Squire, That's no misfortune^ foolish fellow 1 Is it overturned? 

Sparrow, No, sir ; but Miss Markhau, sir^« 

S<fitKre, What of her ? 

Sparrow* Miss Markham, sir, wouldn't ride in &e carriage, 
and so she came on horseback, sir ; and the great yard dog was 
loose, sir, and flew at her horse, sir; and the horse whirled 
lotuid and round, as if his main-spring was broke 1 (Georgb, 
hearing <Ms, rushes qff, c. d.) 

Squire, Is she thrown P-^Is she thrown ? 

Sparrow, No, sir — She keeps her seat like a good un ! But the 
horse is galloping over the park, like mad ; and they are afraid 
the'U be dashed to pieces against some of the low branches of 
the trees 1 

Squire, Here, Greorge, run ! {Missing him,) Oh 1 he's gone ! 
GKxNi fellow I Run you, too, sirl Call all the men about the 
£Burm t A hundred pounds to anybody who saves tiiat poor girl I 
( With vehemence,) Fly, Sparrow ! lExit Sparrow, c. d. 

My young 1^ ace gone ; but I must try what I can do with my 
old ones. {Going up, c. — a cheer without, he pauses,) Oh I that 
sounds well! 

Enter Alicx, hastily, centre. 

Now Alice, how is it ? 

AJise, It's all right, sir*«-Miss Markham is quite safe 1 Oh 1 he 
is a brave young gentleman, if ever I saw one 1 

Squire, Who is a bn^e young gentleman ? 

AUce, Tour nephew, sir I If you had seen him 1 There «tood 
Miss Markham's servant, who had got off his horse, before her's 
ran away, afraid to mouut him, and go after her, like a great nasty 
coward, as he was 1 When down comes your nephew, without so 
much as waiting to put his hat on— jumps on the horse — gallops 
after the other, like the wind«*-cuts off a sort of a com^ — ^heads 
the young lady, and seizes the bridle, just as the mad beast was 
going to plunge into the river with her ; they w^e both thrown 
off, but ndther of them much hurt — and here they come, sir I 
4h I I could scratch that servant's eyes out 1 {Servants run in, 
c. D. and move chairs back,) 

Squire. {Aside,) Bravo! George 1 You're a noble fellow I You 
must be my heir, whether you like it or not I 

Enter, Sopht, (c. d ) whjoruns to the the SatnRB, and points to 

Fannt, then Fanny, supported by Georgb then Sparrow^ 

a/ui Sbuvants, an arm chair is put forward, in which they place 

FAjnrr. jTbmpbrancb enters wix\ salts, ^c*, and goes to Faitnt 

Horace appears at the door (c .) \>mw^ ^ ^ 

Sguire, Stand from about the chaat, OTpea^^'^roAw*, \t\.\«st 
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Temp. (l. c.) There is no danger, sir. Miss Markham is only 
itonned by the fall. 

Squire, (R.)My dear Sophy , this is a most fortunate escape ! 

Sophy ^ (r. c.) It was poor Fanny's own fault, I must say. She 
would ride a colt of her Uncle's, that isn't half broken in. 

Squire. Well, let us hope it may lerve as a lesson : but hadn't 
we better send for a surgeon ? 

Sophy. No, Uncle, I think not. See I she is reviving, already I 
( They all watch Fanny, as she revives.) 

Fanny. Steady, steady, you cross grained rascal, you I I'll pull 
you up, yet 1 {Putting her band to her side.) Hollo ! rve got a 
stitch in my side 1 

Temp. Have a little more sal-volatile. Miss I {Qff^ering a 
tumbler.) 

Fanny. {Pushing it aside.) Sal-fiddlestick 1 Take it away, you 
nasty creature, do. 

Squire. Fanny, my dear, don't speak so. 

Temp. Oh 1 sir, Miss Markham and I understand one another, 
quite well I 

Fcmny. To be sure we do 1 La 1 bless you, I wouldn't affront 
old Mother Tempy, for the world I (Shaking hands mith her.) 
Would I, old girl ? 

Temp. {Laughs.) No 1 I'm sure you wouldn't. [Exit. 

Squire. ** Old Mother Tempy." What an animal it is ! 

Fanny. (Rising.) I say, Squire — ^you don't mean to tell me, 
tiiat I have been thrown ? 

Squire. No— no — ^not exactly thrown. 

Fanny. I should think not 1 

Squire. No, my dear; only, you see, your horse run away, 
and — 

Fanny. {Interrupting.) Yes, I remember all about that ; but, 
it wasn't my fault, and it wasn't the colt's fault ; it was all that 
Master Dick I 

Squire, (l.) And who may Master Dick be ? 

Fanny. What I Don't you know ** Dick ? " He's nunky's 
groom, that he's so fond of I A pretty chap Ae is, to call himself 
a groom! He knows as much about a horse, as I do about a 
needle and thread I This Master Dick, you must know, chose to 
stand me out that I could ride that hot-headed brute of a colt, in 
a snaffle ; I told him how it would be — ^but he was as obstinate as 
a mule. Well, it wouldn't do, for Fan Markham, to cry craven ; 
so, up I jumped ! 

Squire, And off went the colt. 

Fanny. Not a bit of it 1 The horse went quietly enough, till 
your dog flew at him. 

Squire, I'll have that dog shot. 

Fanny. Nonsense ! Shot ? It wasn't the dog's fault — they had 
no business to let him loose. 

Sophy. You know, my dear Fanny, you will always be in ex- 
tremes ; the groom says that the snaffle you had was too light ; 
bat, that the curb you wanted would have been as bad the other 
way~^t would have made him kick. 

Fanny, Who cares for his kicking ? It's the nmnin^ «l^«l^ t&^ 
hothersonel 
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Squire, (Aside,) Toa male-female I 

Fanny. I'll trouble you for that colt's carrying me OYer your 
park at a slashing pace ; I say, who saw me duck when he took 
me under the trees ? I flatter myself I did that pretty bobbishly 1 

Squire. I suppose it was bobbishly! 

Fanny. What stopped my horse, at last? I can't remember how 
I got here. 

Squire. I'll tell you: My yard dog, made your horse run away; 
and one, whom I mean in future to be my house dog, stopped it; 
so that if one of my family put you into danger, another took you 
out of it. (Crosses toGEOROSB.) George, stand forward, and let 
me present you, in due form, to the damsel whose life your knight- 
errantry has preserved. 

Geo. Had the chance been mine, sir, I hope I should have done 
my best; but, Horace was before me, and to him your praises are 
due. (Pointing to Ho&ace, who is seated l. c.) 

Squire. "Wliy you don't say sol yoM, Horace 1 is it possible .^ 
This is a better beginning than I could have hoped fori (Aloud.) 
Come here, young hopeful? (Horace comes slowly fonoard, •L.y 
SauiRE meets him.) If you go on this way — ^well, well, we'll talk 
of that hereafter. (To Fanny.) Miss Fanny mad-cap, allow me to 
introduce to you, my nephew — Mr. Horace Amelius Selwood — a 
young gentleman, who has saved your life, at the peril of his own; 
and prevented you from getting your neck broken— -(-4«de .J Ahem 1 
till a future opportunity! (jpasses Fanny over to Horace, and 
talks to Sophy ! Horace bows.) 

Fanny. You saved my life, then ? 

Horace. I had that happiness. 

Fanny. (Shaking hands heartily with him.) Well, thank you 
old fellow 1 I'U do as much for you, when you are in a mess. 

Horace, (Aside.) Extraordinary creature 1 

Fanny, (To Horace.) But now I can't make outliow you <£d 
it? 

Squire. He followed on your servant's horse. 

Fanny. What the Chesnut? (To Horace.) I say, that's a nice 
horse to ride, isn't it? 

Squire. Come, my dear, we won't stop to discuss the merits of 
horses, just now : you, and your preserver, may sit next each other, 
at dinner, to-day ; and dance with each other, in the evening ; and 
then you may taJk about hoists ^(Looking at Horace.) or donkies, 
or anything else you happen to like. To-morrow, we shall have a 
f(§te in the park, to celebrate my seventieth birth-day, upon which 
occasion I shall disclose a family secret, (^s/c^e and crossing to jj,. c.) 
which at present, I don't know, myself! (To Fanny.) and now, I 
advise you to go to your room and lie down, for an hour or two. 

Fanny. Oh, no! I'mallright, now r(T/'ym^ to w;a^) Oh! thafs 
* twitcher, tho' ! 

Squire. There ; I told you so 1 

Sophy. Dear Fanny, be advised, take my arm. 

Fanny. Well, come along, then! Oh! (Winces again,) 

Horace. (Runs to her.) AUow me — 

Squire. {Putting him back.) No, sir! I won't allow you, your 
asastance is not wanted any longer *, ^oux Tooxci^<&^ that '^a^f ^ and 
I'm aSraid that your hot water is getting co\di. (^Senoant enters \*» 
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vnth hot Mooter J ^c, he crosses oter behind j to &. s. e.) Run, yon 
dog I {Pushing Horace over towards r.) nm, and cut that hair 
off, I'm impatient to see your comitenance, ( With strong em^ 
phasis.) for I begin to suspect, that it's an honest one 1 

Exeunt SojunEatid G^OKG^f followed by Sparrow c, Fannt 
supported by Sopht and Alice, i.. s. e., Horace horror struck 
at the shaving materiais, and Servant Tn.^asthe Drop decends,) 



ACT II. 



SCENE I. — Another part of the parkf George and Sopht 
discovered seated on a binch, on r. of centre, dressed more gaUy 
than in the first ojct^for the fete, 

Geo. (Kissing Tier Tiand.) Dear, dear, Sophy I as I told you hist 
night, so let me repeat to you this morning, you cannot think what 
pleasure it gives me to be once more in your society. 

Sophy, I hope I can sir I 

Geo. Well, I hope so too I 

* Sophy. Would words conyince you better than actions? 

Geo. I should like both. 

Sophy. Then, listen — I am quite willing to acknowledge, that 
men are deceitful, and women credulous, but tho' we may some- 
times mistake mere professions for sincerity, no woman ever mistook 
a real fiffection for an assumed one. Now sir, are you satisfied? 

Geo. Perfectly, perfectly ; and can you consent to exchange this 
fine mansion and domain for my humble dwelling in London. 

Sophy. The size of a house is not perceived by her, who has no 
eyes but for one object in it. 

Geo. How can I repay this goodness? 

Sophy, m tell you — In the first place, don't you catechize me 
any more, for it strikes me that I have already said too much. 
Besides, this is no place to talk about such awful matters; (Enter 
the SauiRE, l. s. e.) anybody may overhear us. 
Squire, (Aside.) Well if any body may, I suppose, /may? 

Geo. But tell me "l^ow you managed to persuade the Squire 
to send for us ? 

Sophy. Bless his dear heart ! he wants no persuasion to do a 
kind action. I merely mentioned it — he would have done it be- 
fore, if it had happened to occur to him. 

Squire. (Aside.) Who says that listeners never hear any good of 
tliemselves? 

Geo. Everybody seems to love him! What a hap^^ olduiVdYiA 
must bet 
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Squire. {Aside,) Bless me, its reaUy getting very warm I 

Sophy. But why reject the noble offer he has made yon? 

Geo, Would it be honest in me» Sophy, for the mere sake of 
money, to accept an offer of which I feel myself unfitted to fulfil 
the conditions ? 

Squire. {Aside.) Bravo 1 master George, Fll be even with you 
for this, somehow. 

Sophy. This overstrained notion of honor will lose you a fortune. 

GeOf Let it; I have enough for all my wants, I may say for all 
our wants; for there is one, Sophy, whose happiness, I shall ever 
prize beyond my own ! 

Squire. Aside. The devil there is! He's in love with somebody, 
I'm glad of it, he shall marry her, whoever she be I 

Sophy. Don't mistake me, George, I love your brother Horace, 
as you well know — 

Squire. {Aside.) Why, she's in love too, — and with young 
Moustaches 1 

Sophy. Still I can't bear the thought of his depriving you of this 
fortune, 'tis imjust ! 

Squire. (Aside.) What a disinterested little rogue it is ! 

Geo. Sophy, I tell you once for all, Horace wants money, I do 
not ; Horace can be turned into a country gentleman, I can not ; 
let Horace be my Uncle's successor, for / wiU not. 

Squire. {Advancing ^ and putting his head between them) You 
wont, eh? {They starts and rise.) Don't let me disturb you, I beg I 

Geo. My deai* sir, I had not tiie slightest intention of offending 
you, I had no idea that you were so near. 

Sqture. Is there anything so very extraordinary in my being 
in my own park ? But as it appears that I am not to be allowed 
to leave it to whom I please when I die, perhaps the privilege of 
walking about it while I am alive will be denied me next I 

Sophy, Nay, my dear Uncle, you don't understand him. 

Squire. My dear Niece, {Crosses to centre.) you and your Cou- 
bins are a very difficult set of young people to understand as ever 
I met with, but I have accidentally overheard your conversd- 
tion, and I now begin to see my way a little more clearly. Yot 
have both delighted me by what I have heard you say, and I'll 
see if I can't delight you in return. 

Geo. and Sophy. Dear sir ! 

Squire. No speeches — I'm full of business to day, and I havn t 
time to hear them — Sophy, you are in love I George, you are in 
ditto 1 whether wisely or not, is more your affair than mine. {To ' 
George.) Is your affection returned? (George looks at Sophy.) 

Sophy. It is. 

Squire. {To Sophy.) Oh 1 lew know fct, do you ? Is your's 
returned ? {Sophy looks at George.) 

Geo. {Eagerly.) It is ! 

Squire. Well, as she answered for you, you couldn't do less 

than answer for her. (7b Sophy.) You ought to have told me of 

this, before, you baggage I But I suppose you thought, that 

because I'm an old bachelor myself, I should oppose marriage in 

others ? Georgej I'm an oddity — Sophy knows it, and you'll Ibiow 

it better, the more you see of me. OWe m^ ^owx Vi«nds^ both of 
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fon ! And now, my dear boy and girl^imider the sanction of an 
uncle who loves you, consider yourselves all but in tho arms of 
the objects of your affection. ( They are about to embrace, wfte»i 
he pushes George away with his right hand.) Get away, sir, get 
away I we don't want you ! (2b Sofuy, and taking her under his left 
arm,) Come along, my love ! 

Sophy. {Hanging back.) With you, sir? {They cross, l. arm 
in arm.) 

Squire. To be sure, child ; when 1 have an opportunity of ma- 
king others happy, I never like to delay a moment. 
[^Exeunt hastily, L. the SauiRE and Sophy ; the latter, reluc- 
tantly, and looking back at George.] 

Geo. {Standing in astonishment, and looking after them.) ** Con- 
dder yourselves all but in the arms of the objects of your affec- 
tion ! '* *' Get away 1 Get away ! We don't want you." {Turming 
to go ofT in an opposite direction.) Well, he said he was an oddity; 
and if he is not, I never saw one ! \Exit, r. 

Enter Horace, u. e. l. tTumghtfuUy. 

Horace. I don't know, whether it's losing my moustaches, 
or finding Miss Markham ; but something makes me feel particu- 
larly queer ! I have got a sort of palpitation of the heart ; itbega^Ep 
soon after my gaUop to save her, yesterday morning ; and got 
worse and worse, the more I danced with her, last night. ( Throws 
himself on the bench.) She is a very charming girl, that is certain ; 
'tis a thousand pities she should be so masculine, (u. e. r. Two 
shots fired behind scenes, he starts up.) She is coming this way, 
and with a brace of pistols in her hand, as I livel {Goes up h.) 

Enter Fanny, u. e. r. thoughtfully, with her arms folded, and 
oarrymg a brace of pistols, she does not perceive Horace, who 

watches her. 

Fanny. It's of no use, I'm out of spirits, my hand is unsteady, 
and I miss every shot! That Horace Selwood runs strangely in 
my head ! he's a nice good looking fellow, I must say. It's a sin 
and a shame that he should be so namby-pambv, {Holding out one 
of the pistols, as if takifig aim.) ^ 

Horace. {Approaching her.) Miss Markham? 

Fanny. ( Without changing her attitude.) What say you? 

Horace. Pray, pray ! lay aside those un-feminine weapons, and 
listen to me, for a moment. {Struck by the earnestness of his man- 
ner she lays pistoU on bench, returns, and attends to him.) I feel 
impelled by sensations, powerful as they are new, to entreat your 
serious attention to what I am about to say — 

Fanny. {Aside.) What can he mean? his manner, even his 
voice is changed I {Aloud.) Mr Selwood, your earnestness sur- 
prises me a little — but go on, I am listening to you. 

Horace. Do I presume too much, in asking information upon 
certain points relating to the life it has been my happiness to 
preserve ? ^^ 

Fanny. You do not : ask what you will, I will answer it frankly 
and truly. 

Hnrace. You were left, at an early age, an or^Van, -sRet^ '^oa. 
not.^ 
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Fanny. So young ik0 I do not remember to have seen either 
my father or mother. 

Horace, You were brought up under the care of your uncle, Mr. 
Medium ? 

Fanny. Yes. 

Horace. And the companions of your childhood were — ^ 

Fanny, My uncle's two sons, Tom and Bill! 

Horace. (Aside.) Tom and Billl {Alovd.) It is from them, then, 
that you have acquired these masculine habits so unsuited to your 
sex? 

Fanny. What habits do you mean ? 

Horace, This violent and reckless riding — ^this pistol firing — 
these strange expressions which you use, and whidi, believe me, 
come with added deformity from the lips of one to whom nature 
has given beauty, sense, and talent, that she might become a 
leader of her own sex — ^not a follower of our*s. 

Fanny. (Aside.) His words produce a strange impression on 
me ! (Aloud.) Mr Selwood, be assured you are the first person 
who has ev||ventured to take me to task in this manner. 

Horace, Wiss Markham, be assured. I am also the first person 
who ever felt an interest about you, deep and sincere enough, to 
i|^k your displeasure, rather than suffer you to continue unwarned 
to do injustice to yourself. 

Fanny, Your words confuse me ; my cousins loved me as if 
they had been my brothers, and cared for nothing so much as 
making me one in all their boyish games. I loved them like 
a sister, and to please them, I joined, as far as I could, in all 
their amusements and pursuits — ^was this a fault ? 

Horace. As a child, surely not, but as a woman, they should 
have been laid aside. 

Fanny. I seem, I know not how, to have offended you, to whom 
I am almost a stranger; and yet, I have not one friend in the 
world, who does not also own me for a favorite. 

Horace. And with reason; they love you, for the goodness of 
your neart — for the frankness of your disposition — ^not for your 
adopted eccentricities. 

Fanny. And yet4fiiey laugh at, and encourage them. 

Horace. The thoughtless may; but believe me, the judicious 
will grieve at the misapplication of powers which were given you 
for lugher and better uses. 

Fani^ Why have I never been told of this before ? 

Horace, The task was reserved for me. If I succeed, anew and 
brilliant prospect of life opens upon me ; if I fail, my lot is cast 
for misery. 

Fanny, You shall not fail! one is enough to be unhappy! and 
you have made me completely so. 

Horace. I, Fanny — (Checking himself.) I, Miss Markham? 

Fanny. Indeed you have ; I never wilfiilly did wrong in aU my 
life, and yet vrar words have made me feel that I stand here Uke 
a criminal beilill a judge. 

Horace. Nay; my object is to protect you against unhappi- 
21695. WJU yon consent to become my pupil? 
jFanny. To you, to whom I owe so mucVi, \.\i«te U but one an- 
swer, (Giving her hand,) I will\ 
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Horace. la the first place, promise me that these fingers, 
formed for the useful and elegant accomiJMi 1 1 lents of feinale Me — 
for the work-table, the pencil, and the piano — shall, from this 
moment, give up all acquaintance with such implements (^Pointing 
to pistols.) as those. 

Fanny, Take them, tiiey are yours I I have no wish ever to see 
them again. 

Horace, Next, that you will be more guarded — don't be angry 
with me — ^more feminine in your expressions ; that you will use 
your own words in short, and not your cousins' Tom and Bill ; 
you can do so, you ^ave, now, since we have been talking together. 

Fanny. Are not your language also and your manner, some- 
thing different from what they were ? 

Horace. I cannot tell ; but if they are, what wonder, when I 
feel as I never in my whole existence felt before ? Oh ! Fanny, 
for so I must call you, let me improve the happy chance these mo- 
ments give me, and hold this hand, until you say it shall be mine 
for life ! 

Fanny, ( Withdrawing her hand in confusion,) I was not pre- 
pared for this ; indeed, I know not what to say. 

Horace, Consult no monitor, except your kind and open heart 1 
If you feel the smallest interest for me, do not trifle with my hap- 
piness — ^but own it, like — ^like — 

Fanny. Like a man ? 

Horace. No — not like a man — (Turns away^ l.) 

Fanny. Well, well — if I have been taught too much of the 
freedom of your sex, at least I have not been taught the coquetry 
of ours — I do like you ; and, if I am wrong to say so, blame 
yourself for asking the question of one, who has not art enough to 
give a false answer. {Giving her hand.) 

Horace, {Kissing it.) Dearest, dearest Fanny, but see, the 
Squire is coming tWs way — ^how very unfortunate ! 

Fanny. The Squire ! Then I must toddle — {Crosses to l. He 
looks at her, she checks herself.) leave you, I mean, (going.) 

Horace, ( Following her.) We shall meet again, presently ? 

Fanny. Yes ! Yes ! 

Horace, I have a favor to ask you — 

Fanny, What is it ? 

Horace. That you will change this boyish fashion of your hair — 

Fanny, What ! Does my curly wig ofiend you, too ? Well, the 
master orders, and the pupil must obey I (Curtseys^ and exit l.) 

Enter the SauiRE, l. u. e. 

Horai^, (Looking after her, and unconsciously resuming his 
ttffiscted voice.) Happy, happy fellow! She loves you — that's 
evident ! 

Squire, (Aside,) Now, she's in love with somebody! What 
loving relations I have got. 

Horace, (Coming forward without seeing him) How strange it is 
that people never can see their own defects 1 lf^& has this girl, 
with every requisite, natural and acquired, to become an ornament 
to society, been making herself positively ridiculous, by assuming 
a language and a manner altogether unsuited to her sex. 
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Squire, (Aside r.) Coaie, that's pretty well, for you, 

Horace, But I don'tllee tiie Squire, now— {Gomp up l.) 

Squire. Turn this way, my friend, and you will. That was Miss 
Fanny Markham who left yon ? 

Horace, (l.) It was, sir. 

Squire. She is a good wench, hut an odd one. 

Horace. I have found her both. 

Squire, You were talking very earnestly with her, seemingly ? 

Horace. I was. 

Squire. What about ? 

Horace. Nay, sir — excuse me — " When a woman's in the 
i^ase." — 

Squire. Fiddle de dee ! with a woman in the case I You were 
alking to her about love, I suppose ? 

Horace, Something of the sort, I believe. 

Squire, Are you in love ? 

Horace, {Aside.) What shall I say ? (Aloudf) No, sir. 

Squire, More shame for you I 

Horace, (Aside,) I have done wrong ! (Aloud,) I meant, yes. 

Squire, It*8 lucky for you ! Fanny is in love, aJso, I presume, 
as a matter of course ; for it appears to me that the air of 
Broadlands has become ^* marvelously favorable to the growth of 
the tender passion." 

Horace, I believe I may say that she is, sir ! 

Squire. No doubt. With whom ? 

Horace. Nay, sir — that is a question — (Aside.) I must tell him 
by degrees. {Aloud.) With one of your nephews, sir. 

Squire. I'm delighted to hear it ! (Aside.) This lets out Master 
George's secret, then ; and this good boy, has been interceding 
with her, for his brother! (Aloud.) Horace, I perceive exactly 
what you have been saying to Miss Markham — ^you have done 
a very good natured action — I'll take care that you don't lose 
by it. 

Horace. (Aside.) What on earth, does thai mean? (Aloud,) 
My dear sir, what I did, was merely — 

Squire, {Interrupting,) Don't explain ! Modesty is the compa- 
nion of merit ; come hither, you young dog, and I'll whisper 
something in your ear to begin with — {Horace approaches Aim, 
he takes his arm^ and speaks mysteriously.) Your affection is 
returned. 

Horace. {Puzzled.) You know that? 

Squire. I do. 

Horace. You overhea rd, then ? s,^ 

Squire. I did. 

Horace. And you are not angry ? 

Squire. Angry, my dear boy? I'm seldom angry with anybody, 
never, with my darling Sophy ! 

Horace. Your darling Sophy, sir ? 

Si^uire. Wliatare you alarmed at? There is no particular 
danger in her beii% my darling Sophy I imagine ? 

Horace. I have no objection, sir. 

Squire. And now, sir, I want to know ho^ your notions about 
giving up London get on ? 
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Horace, Upon my life, sir, I begin to think that I shall find 
the country very endurable ; and then, you know, sir one needn't 
be here constantly ; one may spend above half the year in Town. 

Squire, Indeed one may do no such thing ! No, sir, the man 
who takes my place when I am gone must do as I have done — 
reside the greater part of his time amongst those who have a na- 
tural right to look up to him for protection and support; and 
spend the greater part of the wealth the soil produces among^ 
those, who, under Providence, have made that soil productive. 

Horace. Indeed I believe you're light, sir. 

Squire, My friend, I know I'm right. I've tried the system 
for fifty years and I ought to kftow by this time. And now, I 
want to ask your advice. 

Horace, My advice, sir ? 

Squire, Yes, I don't wonder at your being astonished. {Aside,) 
I'll invent a tale of woe, and try what his heart is made of. 
{Aloud,) I find myself in a painful position ; the only son of one 
of my tenants has robbed me of forty pounds ; if I prosecute 
him he will be transported, and his father, and mother, who are 
worthy, honest people, will be brought to disgrace — perhaps to 
death ! 

Horace, Then don't prosecute him. 

Squire, {Aside.) Good ! {Aloud,) Aye ; but as a magistrate, 
I am bound to punish the guilty. 

Horace, Granted ; but, as a man, you are bound not to punish 
the innocent. Think of his poor devUs of a father and motiier. 

Squire, He should have thought of them, before he committed 
the crime. 

Horace, So he should ; but as he didn't — suppose we think of 
them for him ? 

Squire. What course do you recommend ? 

Horace, Tell him to replace the money and you'll forgive him. 

Squire. It wouldn't do for me to tell him. 

Horace, Then, let me, without your knowing it. 

Squire, But I have reason to believe that he has spent it. 

Horace. Then I'll give it him out of the fifty you gave me 
3^terday. 

Squire. (Aside, and tumir^ away to conceal his emotion,) 1 shall 
hug him directly. 

Horace. Come Nunky, don't be hard hearted ! 

Squire, {Aside , and much moved.) Yes, I'm very hard hearted — 
very — 

Horace. It must be such a horrid bore to a fellow to go to 
prison 1 Won't you let me go to him and settle it ? 

Squire. {Struggling with his feelings,) It's ten miles oflF I tell 
you, and my horses are all employed to-day. 

Horace, All employed ? Then I'll walk 1 

Squire, (Tummg towards him,) Horace, come to my arms 
for I love you ! {Embraces him, and thenpusfies him away.) And 
now get out, for I hate you ! 

Horace. Love me and hate me I 

Squire, Yes ; I love you — ^because upon every imvoctBx& '^^VsA. 
on which I try you, I find you with the feeUn^ hi vl mvn. wAu 
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gentleman : I hate you — ^because you hide those fedings behind die 
language and bearing of a dandy and a noodle ! Expound yourself 
boy ; for to me you are a riddle. 

Horace, If I knew what you objected to, I would alter it, sir, 
with pleasure. 

'S'l^ttzVe. There it is then ! What do you say ^^-mi^pkny'jaarj* 
for ? Can't you say, with pleasure ? 

Sorace. {In a less dandified tone.) With pleasure. 

Squire. That's better ; but it wont do yet — ^with pleasure I 

Horace. {Imitating him.) With pleasure. 

Squire. There, I knew you could speak like a human being if 
you chose. Keep to that my dedr boy, and drop your London 
drawling ; you'll gain three quarters of an hour every day by it. 

Horace. I shall endeavour. 

Squire. Quicker! 

Horace. I shall endeavour. 

Squire. That will do 1 And now, my friend I want you to alter 
your walk. 

Horace. What's the matter with my walk ? 

Squire. I don't know, but it seems to me very uncomfortable — 
I would see you walk tkus^ {Crosses to l.) like an English 
gentleman ; not thtLSy like a foreign dancing master. ( Crones to 
B.) I would have your very gait an index to your character — 
firmness of step, to bespeak firmness of purpose — uprightness of 
body, to indicate uprightness of mind. I would have you look the 
world in the face, and defy it to make you wink. A smile for a 
friend, a frown for a foe, but a full front for all ! 

Horace. I will do my best to meet your wishes; and, that I 
may begin my practice at once, tell me where this poor culprit 
lives ? 

Sqyire. {Aside.) Odso ! I forgot that ! I can't well tell him what 
I don't know — 

Horace. {Taking out note.) I must first get this fifty pound 
note changed. 

Squire. Stay, my boy, a thought strikes me. I can relieve you 
of that trouble ; give me that note and I'll give you the change 
for it by and bye. {Crosses l. Aside.) Better change than 
ever was given for a fifty pound note before I {Alotid.) Aiid now, 
come along — you curious, anomalous, contradictory, puzzling ani- 
mal ; you silly, rattlebrained, dandified, kind hearted, brotherly, 
brave, generous, noble minded rascal ! Come along ; and as you 
come, walk as I have taught you, thus ! ( Taking his handy toalking 
and singing,) 

*' Like a fine old English gentleman, all of the olden time ! " 

[Exew^ L. hand in hand — Horace imitating the Squire* s tooMr, and 
singing with Mm.^ 

X SCENE II. A rocm at the HaU. 

Enter TjEsilfPERANCE, l. foUowed slowly and unwillingly by Alice. 

Temp. Cotn^ on this way witU me, 1 tdl you I I want you in 
mjr room. 
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Alice, Let me stay there a little longer, Aunt — I had rather-*- 
I had indeed ! 

Temp. What for ? Why .> 

Alice. I can't exactly teU why — 

Temp. Then come with me — I have often told you that you 
should have a reason for every thing. 

Alice. Well, I have a reason Aunt, but I don't think you'll be 
satisfied with it. 

Temp. Why not? 

Alice. It's such a little one. 

Enter Sparrow, hastily y l. 

Sparrow. Well Alice, here I am, punctual as time. {Seeing 
Temperance, he is about to retreat i^.) 

Temp. {Crosses to c.) Come in I come in I no running away 
( To Alice.) So this was your reason? 

Alice, (r.) Yes, aunt; I told you it was a little one 

Temp, I've caught you Mr. Sparrow 1 

Sparrow. I own it; but open the trap and let me go. 

Temp. Why do you come here seeking to make a fool of this 
girl? 

Sparrow. By the honour of a correct — I may add, anirreproach' 
able watchmaker; I seek no such thing! 

Temp. What then is your object? 

Sparrow. My object? She to whom my hand points, my char- 
ming Alice 1 

Temp, Your Alice? Who is to make her your's pray? 

Sparrow. The Reverend Mr. Roberts. 

Temp. Alice; have you consented to this? 

Alice. Have I, Sparrow? 

Sparrow. Most certainly you have. 

Alice. Well, if you say so, I suppose I have I ( To Temperance .) 
I'm very sorry, aunt, if I have done anything wrong, but if you'll 
only let me marry him this once, I'll never do so any more. 

Temp. You're a silly .girl; and I desire I may hear no 
more of this at present ift all events ; two or three years hence 
perhaps — 

Sparrow Two or three years! What a terrible waste of time ! 

Temp. {To Sparrow.) Now we have a great deal to attend to, 
so pray go away. 

Sparrow. Go away! wound up as I am, I cannot possibly go. 
{Kneeling.) Kind, good Mrs. Temperance, on my knees I entreat 
you to take pity on two virtuous and suffering individuals ! 

Temp. Get up you foolish creature, do! 

Sparrow. Never! Alice, come down, and help me to melt your 
aunt! 

Alice. {Kneeling r.) Dear aunt, please to melt ! 

Temp. Alice, I'm quite ashamed of you get up this instant 
I only wish the Squire were here to see you! 

Enter tite SauiRE l., they rise hastily on hearing his voice. 

Squire. You have your wish my good MeiiAl \AiaX. ^«t^ ^^efc 
young people kneeling to you for? 
Temp, The foolish creatures want to "be iiiaiAfe^> ^^x^ 
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Squire. Well, why don't yon let them? If the match turns out 
badly, they're the people to suffer. {Crosses to Temperance.) 
Temp, True, sir, but Alice is too young. 

Squire, Ah! She'll soon mend of that fault, {To Alice.) and 
1 don't think she has any other. (Alice curtseys. To Temper- 
ance. ) Haye you anything to say against my little watchmaker 
in ordinary here ? 

Ternp, No sir, the little man is well enough. 

Sparrow. I beg to observe, with great respect, that there are 
no less than six men in the village shorter than I am. i^ Drawing 
himself up,) 

Squire, That's right my friend, stand up for yourself I and now 
I'll say something for you; there is no man in the village tall or 
short who is more punctual than you are. (Sparrow bows. To 
Temperance.) And my experience has taught me friend Tempy, 
that a man who is punctual in matters of business, will seldom go 
far astray in other matters. 

Sparrow, {Aside to Alice, who has crossed behi7id to l.) Do 
you hear that, Alice ? [the stage. 

Alice. {Aside to htm.) What a dear old Squire! {They retire up 

Squire, {Aside to Temperance.) Come, what say you? It 
does not follow, because you and I have never been married that 
nobody else should be. 

Temp, Be it as you command, sir. 

Squire. Nay, nay, I don't command in such a case. 

Temp, Then as you wish, sir. 

Squire. That's a good soul ! and I'll see if I can find a stray 
hundred or so, for the girl! {Aloud,) Come hither you two! 
{To Alice) Your aunt gives you permission to be married, and I 
will give you something to buy a new bonnet with. 

Both. Thank you, sir! 

Squire, No thanks ! come to me two or three years hence, if 
I should happen to be in the way, and if you thank me then, I 
shan't doubt that you have good cause for doing so ! And now sir, 
tuck this young woman under your arm, and go see some of the 
amusements which are going on in the park, for I have nothing 
more to say to you, and I have something very pailicular to say 
to my friend here. 

Sparrow and Alice. Oh ! thank you, thank you, sir ! 

[Exeunt Sparrow and Alice l. 

Squire. {Aside.) Yes ; 1*11 pretend I'm going to be married, and 
that shall be Horace's last ordeal. Tempy shall assist my plan, 
and undertake to act the part of my wife at a short notice! 

Temp. Something very particular, sir ? 

Squire. Aye, something very — very particular ! 

Tetnp, {Aside.) What can it be ? 

Squire. Mistress Temperance — 

Temp, Yes, sir! 

Squire. Temperance — 

Temp, ^es, sir ! 

Squ/re. (Taking her hand.) Tempy — 
Temp. S-\Sirl 

Squire. {Letftna go of her hand and asid«.^ \i\kaa. iscj \afe it 
■* rather an awkward thing to do, "no^ 1 com^ \o Vlscka ^^xoX. 
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Thnp. {Aside.) How very strange ! He seems as mnch conAised 
as if he were going to ask me to marry him! 

Squire. I have a favour to ask of you ; but it is a favour of 
so peculiar a description, that I feel it right to prepare you in 
some degree, before I mention what it is. 

Temp. {Aside. ) Why it never can be so !. (Aloud.) You have 
only to speak, sir, and I hope you know that your wishes will 
be attended to. (.Iside.) I don't know what to say about it. 

Sqidre. (l.J You are aware that I am rich ? 

Temp. Yes, sir. 

Squire. That I am seventy years old ? 

Temp. Yes, sir. 

Squire. {Taking her hand Offain.) And that I am unmarried? 

Temp. (Startled.) Sir! 

Squire. (Letting go of her hand and aside.) Now what in the 
world does she start at that for ? (Aloud.) "Wby, you never sup- 
posed that I was married, did you ? 

Temp. Certainly not, sir. 

Squire. Then you need'nt agitate yourself yet, at all events. 
When I sent for these nephews of mine, it was imder the idea of 
making one of them my heir. Yesterday I inclined to George ; 
to day I have had a preference for Horace ; but to-morrow, nay 
even to-day, if you consent to my wishes, may bring with it another 
change. 

Temjj. (Aside,) I hardly dare trust myself to guess at his meaning. 

Squire. Yesterday proved that this boy Horace was biave; 
to-day has shewn hun to possess half a dozen other good quahties ; 
it has however occurred to me, that he may think me a good na- 
tured old fool, and may have assumed them to impose on me. I 
want therefore, to know how he would behave if he found that I 
was going to be married ? 

Temp. You, sir, going to be married ? 

Squire. Yes. I have therefore made up my mind to ask you — 
(Aside.) It really is a very delicate and a very awkward thing, to 
ask a woman to pretend she is going to be married to you. (Aloud. ) 
I say I have therefore made up my mind to ask you — (Aside.) 
I cannot do it and so it don't signify I I must insinuate what I 
mean, she is a shrewd woman and will understand me in a 
moment. (Aloud.) Tempy! 

Temp. What, my dear sir ? 

Squire. You are a sensible, clever creature, and I dare say if 
the truth was known, that you already half see through my intention. 

Temp, (r.) It is possible I may, sir. 

Squire, (l.) Good! Good! I am aware that a little plan of 
this sort, may seem almost foolish in a man of my time of life ; 
but you will make allowance for me, when I tell you that it is to 
satisify me on a subject which is nearest my heart. 

Temp, Any subject which is near your heart, sir, cannot be far 
from mine. 

Squire. A thousand thanks, my dear friend ! Your quickiie.tL% 
has saved me from much awkwardne&a •, mXltiOWLV ^>as?CQ3et ^tt^^Rfe 
then, I shall announce to all my lioxiBeVoVd. ^'o.V \ «sv ^\sN%^«k 
he married. 
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Temp, {Aside.) That it should come to this at last 1 {Aloud,) 
'Will not such an announcement seem rather abrupt, sir ? 

Squire. That is what I want — ^he*ll be the more off his guard. 

Temp, Then it shall be as you wish. 

Squiret And you will not forget to confirm all I say, both by 
your words and manner ? 

Temp. It is not likely I should forget it, sir. 

Squire. Good tfottl ! Good soul I And if occasion should require 
it, you will not fail to support your new dignity ? 

Temp. I shaU do my best to support it. 

Squire. I'm sure you will 1 AJad now farewell — ^my wife that 
is to be — ^for a short time — 

Temp. For a short time dear sir, farewell. 

Squire. {Aside.) Horace be prepared, your last trial ap- 
proaches I [JExt* L. 

Temp. I have often thought that this might happen ; but it has in- 
deed come suddenly now it has come ! It would perhaps have been as 
well if he had mentioned it some twenty years ago ; but that is not a 
foolish proverb, which says " Better late than never I " The only 
question is, ought I to decline the offer ? I can see no reason u?^ 
I ought. I wrong no one by accepting it ; and I serve myself, 
while I please him whom it is my first duty to please. Come 
then Mistress Temperance, late as it is, lay aside the meek- 
ness of the Squire's housekeeper, and, since he desires it, prac- 
tice the deportment of the Squire's lady! 

{^Exit B., with assumed dignihj. 

SCENE III. — Large open part of the park, fire at the back, 
v.b.Ij. at vMch an ox and a large pig, are being roasted whole; four 
or five cooks are attending to them. In the centre a May-pole is erected, 
decorated with garlands and flowers. Hogsheads of ale. u. E. R. 
Long covered tables and benches, r. and l. ^c. A garden seat is placed on 
R., and some garden chairs in s. e. r., for the SauiRE cmdhis party. 

Enter Sparrow and Alice, u. e. r. 

Sparrow, {Coming down toith Alice, arm-in-arm.) Here's your 
works I 

Alice. WeU I declare, this looks something like a birth-day I 
Was there ever such a dear old Squire ? 

Sparrow, (r.) I must say, that every thing seems uncommonly 
well regulated! 

Alice, (l.) I should think so ; look at the ox, look at the sheep, 
look at the cooks I 

Sparrow. They're nothing to what you'll see presently! There'll 
be the wrestlers, and the single-stick players, and the morris-dan- 
cers, and I don't know who besides ! 

Alice, Why you forgot the ladies and gentlemen, belonging to 
the society of Tox — tox — ^tox — ^what is that hard French word ? 

Sparrow. Toxophilites I But I don't think it's French, I think 
it*8 an Italian word I 
^It'ee, Yes, Bows and Arrows, tliat'a it! Well they're all coming 
ia their dresses ! 
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Spourrow. Why you wouldn't have them come out of their dresses, 
would you ? 

Alice. Don't be a goose ! 

Sparrow. I must be a goose to-day, I can't help it. It's the 
Squire's birthday, and it's in a manner our wedding- d«f-<- 

Alice. And it's a beautiful day, and it's a merry day, audit's — 

Sparrow. (Interrupting.) And it's nearly one o'clock, and 
here's all the world beginning to come ! 

Alice, Oh my ! what a stream of people all across the park ! 
(Music, very piano is heard, indicating the approach of the Morris-dan- 
cers.) [thesta^e. 

Sparrow. Huzza! here they come, music and all. {They turn up 

{Music; ertder u. b. r. Female Archers and Morris-dancers, they 
dance round the stage and then sit, the ladies r. the gentlemen l. 
Groups of country people, l. u.b. among which are intermixed persons 
dressed for running, wrestling, quoit'tltrowing, single-stick playing, 
^c, they move about the stage, conversing, and examining the different 
preparations for the amusements.') 

Enter Horace l. u. e. 

Horace. Where in the world can Fanny have got to ? I can't 
find her any where. {He is crossing the stage towards r., uohen 
Fanny enters r. u. e-, unperceived, in afemaJe archer's dress, cross- 
ing his path ; he runs against her, then turns round, bows and taJces off 
his hat.) I beg your pardon, sir, ma'am I mean. {Puts his hat on 
again and is going l.) 

Fanny. Is that all you have to say, sir ? 

Horace. {Turning hastily.) You Fanny, is it possible? 

Fhnwy. Quite possible ! How do you like my dress ? 

Horace. To be candid with you, not at all ; I am disappointed 
and vexed to find you in it. 

Fanny If I had thought you would have disliked the dress, I 
would not have put it on ; but my companions expect me to join 
them ; I am their captain. 

Horace. Would you rather disappoint them or distress me ? 

Fanmj, Come, come, don't look so very serious about it ! 

Horace. You promised me to discontinue the use of weapons. 

Fanny, Well, I gave you my pistols ! 

Horace. I meant of all weapons ! 

Fanny. Why I have only got a bow and a few arrows. 

Horace. Still they are masculine. 

Fawny. I expected to win the prize to-day. 

Horace. Give me your bow and arrows and I'll win it for you. 

Fanny. (Eagerly.) You will? I shall like that better! (Gives them 
to him,) 

Horace. Dearest Fanny, and will you gratify my whim . * 

Fanny. I suppose I must. {Going r.) 

Horace, { Going to her.) Then let me see you back to the hall. 

Fanny, {Checking him.) No sir, thank you, not while I wear a 
dress which disappoints and vexes you ; you have offended me, sir, 
and I have a great mind — {Horace looks imploringly at her) to 
forgive you ! (Horace kisses her hand. Exit Fanny bl., \\a mixe% McnSiv 
ihe crowd, and disappears,) 
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Alice, (Comijiig forward wiih Spahrow.) What time will the 
Squire come ? / 
Sparrow, Oke, to a moment ! 

{Large CUtft [goes the quarters j and strikes One ! Voices L. u. R. 
caU out ** T/ia Squire / The Squire ! " The persons dressed for Hie 
d^erent sportiform isj^ groups on either side, with the Country People 
b^nd themj leaving a passage open down the centre. Small cannon 
are fired in th^distance. The bells ring. The band plays " The Old 
Englitk GentlAnany*' and the people clieer in time at the end of ea^h 
line. The SauiRE appears from L. u. E. leading Temperance 
by the hand, followed by George, Horace, and Sophy. He takes 
Ins hat off, to the right and left, in answer to the cheers, hands 
Temperance to the garden seat, and bows generally, to the whole 

assembly, as the music concludes.) 

Sparrow. One cheer more I {AU shout.) 

Squire, A kind welcome to all my friends both great and small. 
Now let the sports begin ! 

The SauiRE, sits on L, of Temperance ; George, Sophy, and 
Horace, occupy seats ^ s. e. r. 

Ballet of Morris Dancers and Female Archers, 

Squire. Good ! Now friends, rest awhile and refresh yoursebres; 
presently we'll have more sport, and after that we'll find some 
prizes for the winners. 

The people seat themselves at the tables. The SauiRB rises and comet 
forward, foUowed by his own immediate party. 

Squire, (c.) Where is my friend Fanny ? 

Enter Fanny, (r.) in a plain uMte musUn drettm 

Horace. {Coming to meet her.) Here, sir! 

Squire. Good I Come near me all of you — and come next me, 
you two boys ; I have a family secret to communicate to yon. 

Sophy f and George, {n.c.) Horace and Fanny (l.) A secret, sir? 

Stpiire A most important one 1 It bums me — ^and I must out 
with it. 

Temp. (r. Looks earnestly at the SauiRE, tc/to crosses to Iter ) Per- 
haps it might be as well, sir, not to mention my name in the first 
instance. 

Squire. (Aside to her.) You are quite right ; I wont, unless I 
find 1^ absolutely necessary. {Aloud, crossing c) I sent for you 
two boys, under the notion of making one of you my heir ; you 
George have saved me all trouble, by declining the situation. 

Temp. (Aside.) He has saved Idmself some trouble, also, 

Geo. My dear sir, if I had two lives I should have no objec- 
tion to spending one of them in the country ; as it is, I must still 
LHjr, London for me I I care more about five per cents, than five- 
bdrred gates — more about farming stocVs, than %\ocVxev^ farmsr— 
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and though I am at home among bulls and bears, I should be 
sadly out among oxen and sheep ! 

Squire. Well, well, I'll settle accounts with you bye and bye. 
Horace I 

Horace. Sir. 

Squire. You took to my plan readily. 

Hi race. Very much so indeed. 

Temp. (Aside.) Poor fellow ! It will be a citnal disappointment 
to him. 

Squire^ For your sake I have turned teacher of elocution and 
drill sergeant ; and I must admit, that in the short space of two 
days you have made considerable progress. 

Horace, You're very good, sir. 

Squire. Don't be too sure of that I don't regret having taught 
you ; but I do regret that circumstances oblige me to alter my 
previous intention of making you my heir. 

Fanmj, (Aside to Horace.) Why the Squire is never going to 
back out, is he ? 

Horace. (Checks her with a hokj and turns to the Squire earnestly,) 
What have I done, sir, to forfeit your good opinion ? 

Squire, Nothing. 

Horace. Then sir, allow me to say — ^that to excite my hopes in 
the way you did ; apd then without cause, to dash them to the 
ground, is unlike all that I have ever heard of you — ^it is cruel, it 
is unjustifiable ! 

Squire, (Aside.) Bravo ! Bravo ! 

Fanny. (Aside.) He gives it to him well, and serve him right 
too 

Squire, (Aside,) I like his spirit ! 

Geo, Horace only meant, sir — 

Squire. Let him alone boy I ( To Horace.) You interrupted me, 
just as I was going to give you a reason — 

Horace. Oh ! sir — ^what reason can you have ? 

Squire, One, that you will find conclusive if not satisfactory. 
I am going to be married. 

All, (except Temperance.) Married ! 

Temp, (Aside.) There'll be another little surprise when they 
hear whom it is to I 

Squire. How you aU stare 1 Did you never hear of an elderly 
gentleman's being married before ? 

Geo. Why sir — ^you know it was only yesterday that you said 
it was too late, and added that — (Hesitating.) 

Squire, I remember it perfectly — that I couldn't help being an 
old man, but I could help being an old fool. But then I'm like 
Benedick, ** when I said I would die a bachelor, I didn't think 1 
shonld live to be married." 

Temp, (Aside.) I'm sure I little expected it ! * 

Horace. (Going to the Squire, and offering his hand.) My dear 
sir, I ask you ten thousand pardons. 

Squire. (Astonished.) What have ymi done ? 

Horace. It never entered into my head, that you were going to 
be married. 
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Squire. (Asids,) I don't wonder at it ! {Aloud.) And now that 
it does enter your head ? 

Horace, I perceive in it nothing beyond what, having plenty of 
money and being acconntable to nobody, you have a perfect right 
to do ; and what, were I in your place, I would do myself if I 
chose it. 

Squire, And you don't consider me an old fool ? 

Horace. No, sir! 

Squire. Nor an old brute ? 

Horace. Certainly not, sir ! 

Squire. Pray, sir, do you remember what you may lose by it ? 

Horace. I can't help it ; that which is just in itself does not 
become unjust, merely because I happen Jto suffer by it. 

Squire, Boy, you exceed my hopes, and I will own to you — 
(^Astde.) No, I won't own it yet, I'll keep it for a bonne bouche ! 
(Aloud.) I owe you some recompence for bearing this news so 
weU! 

Horace. Surely, sir, you are old enough to do as you like. 

Squire. Why yes — ^but I am not, and I hope I never shall be old 
enough, to prevent others from doing as they like. George, you 
are in love ! 

Geo. I own it. 

Squire. Horace, you are in love 1 

Horace, I admit it. 

Squire. Sophy ! my darling, come hither. Fanny, my friend, 
come to this handl {They cross to him.) And now, my dear girJs 
and bo3ni, be happy with the objects of your affections. {He gives 
Sophy to Horace, who is l., and Fannt to George, who is r. 
They all start away from each other exclaiming ^ ** Sir!") What's 
the matter with you all ? Wh at is this mock modesty about? 

Geo. There's some mistake, sir. 

Horace, Fanny j and Sophy. Yes, sir, there's some mistake. 

Squire. {To George.) What, ar'nt you in love with Fanr"? 

Geo. No, sir! 

Squire. {To Fanny.) Nor you with George ? 

Fanny. No, sir! 

Squire, {To Sophy.) Nor you with Horace ? 

Sophy. No, sir! 

Squire. {To Horace.) Nor you with Sophy ? 

Horace. No, sir I 

Squire. Why didn't I overhear — 

Geo. {Interrupting.) I can save you trouble, sir. In your usual 
anxiety to make others happy, you have for once mistaken the 
means ; permit Horace and myself to change places and all will 
be right. 

Squire. Oh ! that's it, is it ? Well, with all my heart. (He 
chtmges the ladies over — they shake hands. ) I have always been of opi- 
nion, that when the dance is for life, people should be allowed to 
choose their own partners. ( They aU turn up the stage y except Tempe- 
rance. The SauiRE looks at her.) 

Temp. Now, comes my turn. 

Squire. Tempy I {She approaches him.) Nearer, I don't waot 
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every body to overhear us — {Slie goes close to /»m.) You were mis- 
taken in that boy Horace yesterday, he has turned out better 
than you thought. 

Temp. He has indeed ! 

Squire. How admirably he bore the news of my inteiided mar- 
tiage! 

Temp. It's lucky for him that he could bear it so. 

Squire. It shall be lucky for him. {Ixiughs.) It's funny enough, 
that they should none of them ask to whom I was going to be 
married ? 

Temp. Perhaps it was as well, sir. 

Squire. Better, my friend, better! — because we needn't tell 
them now. 

Temp. Oh ! not now you think, sir ? When then ? 

Squire. When I say not note, I mean not at all. 

Temp. They must know it at some time or other. 

Squire. Not if we keep our own coimseL 

Temp. (Aside.) Why, he never can mean to propose a secret 
marriage at our time of life ? ' 

Squire. What's the matter, Tempy ? 

Temp. Nothing, sir — I was only wondering how you could ma- 
nage to avoid the mention of my name. 

Squire. That's the< easiest thmg in life. I can tell them one half 
of the joke without telling them tiie other. 

Temp. (Aside.) Joke 1 What can he mean by joke ? 

Squire. What is the matter with you, Tempy ? You seem quite 
uneasy about something ? 

Temp. Shall I be candid with you, sir ? 

Squire. If you value my friendship. 

Temp, Then, I do not feel comfortable in the situation in which 
you have placed me. 

Squire. And you've been in it thirty years and never said a word 
about it before. 

Temp. I aUude to our conversation half an hour ago. 

Spuire. What, did I say any thing to offend you ? 

Temp. Offend me ! Oh I no, sir — ^but, I shall feel more satis- 
fied when your relations know the whole truth. 

Squire. What whole truth ? 

Temp. I mean, with regard to the offer you have done me the 
honor to make me. 

Squire, The offer I have done you the honor to make you ? 

Temp. To become your -wife. 

Squire. (Starting.) My wife ? 

Temp. (Aside.) He seems surprised. 

Squire, (Aside.) What can she mean ? Oh 1 she's joking of 
course ; she should not joke with me upon such a subject ; but I 
have no rid[it to complain for I began it. (Aloud.) Upon m^ life, 
you seemea so serious that I forgot yon were carrying on the jest 
which I ask'd you to join me in putting on my mephew, Horace. 

Temp. The jest, sir, the jest? Can it be possible? (Aside.) If 
I have so mistaken him, I shall be ashamed to look him in the 
face again. 

Squire, (Aside.) Here's a pretty business I ks Vtck v^ \LTn\% 
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Squire, she thinks I proposed to marry her in good earnest I I see 
it all now ; this comes of my danm'd delicacy that wouldn't let 
me speak out. {Looking at her.) Poor thing ! Poor thing 1 1 have 
wounded her feelings ; most innocently^ I must say : what does 
that signify ? I have wounded them and I must heal them ; but 
how ? 'Can it be done with honor ? Yes 1 Without injury to others ? 
Yes ! It can and shall ! If the man has made a blunder, the gen- 
tleman shall set it right ! {Goes and takes her hand.) Tempy — ^it's 
rather late in life — I have had thoughts of this in years gone by — 
but let us not talk of that ; your wishes shall be attended to, my 
relations sJiall know all — I will tell them. {Gathering more Jirmness) 
Now, this instant ! 

Temp. {WUhdramng her hand.) Your pardon, dear sir; allow 
me one minute to collect myself. {Aside.) I have mistaken him 
and what is worse he has discovered it ; yet, he would sacrifice 
himself rather than inflict pain on one whom he regards — there is 
comfort for me yet — the secret is between ourselves, and be- 
tween ourselves it shall remain — my momentary fit of pride is 
past — and I am once more, the Squire's Housekeeper I 

Squire. May 1 call them now ? 

Temp. I am prepared, sir. 

Squire. Boys and girls, come hither I {He crosses to l. comer — 
Theyretumf George and Sofht r. c, Horace and Fanvy l. c. 
I told you I was going to be married ; but you were so occupied 
about being married yourselves, that you never asked me to whom. 

Geo/No more we did I declare ! Allow us to ask it now ? 

Temp. {To the SauiRE.) Let me answer, sir. 

Squire. Do so ! 

Horace. Briefly, then — where does our future aunt exist ? 

Temp. In the imagination of your uncle, sir. {All testify sur- 
prise.) There is not {looking earnestly at the SauiRE,) and there 
never will be, any such person. It is true, that he once for a 
moment, entertained such an idea ; but^ it was only a joke, and 
as the name of the other party is known to no one here but the 
Squire and myself, we think — ^we both think — that it would be 
unfair to mention it. 

Squire. {Crossing towards Temperance, wIw meets Wm, he takes 
ner hand eagerly.) Tempy, I understand you ; you lose an old 
man by this, but you shall gain something better — do you under- 
stand me? 

Temp. {Smiling.) This time, I think I do, sir. 

Squire. Good soul! Good soul! {Returning to c.) George, I 
shall take care of you and my little Sophy. I have money in a 
comer for that. Horace, come hither ! ( Horace crosses to and 
approaches the SaviRE.) I deceived you, but it was for a good 
purpose ; I have broken through your outward follies to try what 
your lieart was made of and nobly has my labour been repaid. 
( Leads him forward and speaks partly to him and partly to me audience) 
It was once thought, that the bucks and beaux of London would 
never make good soldiers ; but, when their king and country 
required their services, the blood of the English gentlemen rushed 
to meet the call and they soon made their enemies confess that 
their fnends had been mistaken, {^q the People.) You here be- 
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hold, in myTdopted son, your future Squire ! fAll rise and shout^ — 
To Horace.) You hear that shout? It proceeds from hearts 
which / have made happy ; do you keep them so when I am gone. 
I have found you to possess courage, humanity, kindness, gene- 
rosity and sympathy with those in misfortune. May such qualities 
ever distinguish " The Country Squire !'* 

A general shout. The air of the " Old English Gentleman" is 
repeated, and the curtain descends. 



THE END. 
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So many eyes and ears have I pleasured, 
And hearts made palpitate with witching mien ; 
That were they all my subjects, I should rule 
A most countless nation of pastime lovers. 

The Fair Witch op Wych street, 

Signer Bartoloazi, the celebrated engraver, is the father of our 
very celebrated artiste, Madame Vestris. This most popular mem- 
ber of the stage arrived into this busy and meddling world, per the 
female, in the year 1797. She was not bred to a theatrical life, 
though it has been bread to her. On the 28th. of January, 1813, 
she was married to M, Armand Vestris, the grandson of the sur- 
nanied " Dieu de Dance,** by whom he was presented to the public of 
France before they were a republic, and who once said, there were 
but three great men in the world, viz. himself, Voltaire, and Fred- 
erick of Prussia." On the light fantastic toe, the grandson well 
upheld his grandsire's deification, making the female's hearts beat 
by his manly and buoyant bounds, and tumirg their heads with his 
pirouettes. In the course of time, that is, upon July 20th. 1815, 
our heroine appeared at the Italian Opeia, for her lord and master's 
benefit, in the character of Proserpina in '* II Ratio di Proserpina,** 
and was greatly successful ; so much so, as to induce her husband 
to take her to Paris, where, at the Theatre Italien, she again came 
off with eclat in the same part. Not long after this, the man she 
sincerely loved, and to whom she rightly looked for protection, de- 
serted her for the arms of another, that other being a pupil of his, 
with whom he went to Naples, and some time after died. Thus 
left alone, and dependant entirely on her own I'esources, she ac- 
cepted an engagement of Mr. Elliston, and made her first attempt 
on the English stage at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, on February 
19th., 1820 as Ltlla in the Siege of Belgrade. From this time, the 
tide of fortune set in, and her appearance as the hero in Mr. Mon- 
crief 's celebrated Giovanni in London, where symmetry of form, 
combined with grace, beauty, and talent, secured for her a popu- 
larity and attraction that will never die while she lives. In 1829, 
she became proprietress of the Olympic Theatre, and has shown 
by her spirited and liberal conduct, that almost Salisbury Plain 
might be a site where she could induce the public to come and 
see dramas admirably performed; for no place of amusement 
could be in worse odour than the Olympic at the time she took it. 
Since then, her course has been so brilliantly developed, to all eyes, 
to relate it would be useless. That she will rise superior to the 
misfortunes that at present assail her is our earnest wish, for she 
is a gem that the profession would seriously feel the loss of, either 
as an actress or a manager. 

May 19, 1837. 1^.— N»i . 
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and spurs — small cocked hat — powdered long j 
tail wig — sword. 

Prince. — Light blue military coat, in the ^ 
same style as the king's — ^white small clothes — C lyr c 
high boots, and spurs — powdered wig — cloak i ' ^* 
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silk stockings— shoes and buckles— powdered ( ^''*'^^'^^'^^* 
wig and tail — cocked hat. . ^ 

Officers. — Dark blue eoats, faced with red, and trimmed 
with gold — white small-clothes — long boots and spurs — ^powdered 
wigs — cocked hats — swords. 

ScHLOPPSEN. — ^White military coat, faced 
with blue, trimmed with red, long skirts — long 
white gaiters over knees, black strap round I 
knee — cross belt — ^long sugar loaf cap, with^ MrC. Mathews 
red cockade at top — white great coat, trimmed ' 
with black straps, black collar — powdered wig 
and tail. 

Soldiers. — ^The same. 

Linda. — Red petticoat-^— black velvet bod-P ,», ,^ 
dice-white apron. \ M^"' Vestris. 

Time of representation! hour. 
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L. means first entrance, left. R, first entiance, right. S. E. L 
second entrance, left. S. E. R. second entrance, right. U. E. L. up- 
per entrance, left. U. E. R. upper entrance, right. C. centre. L. C. 
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THE SENTINEL. 



SCENE.-^Kteit; qf Palace and ffardens, with sentry-box, in Berlin. 



ScHLOPPSEN on duty as Sentry before the garden door^ with kis 
arms grounded^ Officers, Soldiers, Drummer and QoKvoKhh 
discovered, 

(orporal. Come lads arouse to duty, 
Fall in, fall in ye brave, 
No dreams of love or beauty 
Your senses must enslave. 
Then march along while this our song 
ShaU make the ramparts ring, 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 
For father — land and king. 

In laureFd peape returning, 
To home and kindred true ; 
With anxious bosom's burning 
For her who sighs for you. 
We'll march along while this our song 
Shall make each villag'e ring, 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, hurrah. 
For father — ^land and king. 

Enter Baron Vonderbushel, from the door^ c, hastily. 

Baron. Gentlemen I His sacred Majesty 1 and in a devil of a fury ! 
{Drutns beat, the Soldiers hastily form into a line. Schloppskn 
^)reftent8 arms,) 

Enter the King, (c), Officers. 

The King, {Marching rapidly to and fro brandishing his cane.) 
By my ancestors but this shall not be endured ! state i^olic^ vi\d»^- 
ces me to seek an alliance for my son aivd sv)iC;i^««><&Qit , -'?«>&». ^^ 
iUnstrioiu famUj of Ferdinand of BronsmcV, -wVo ow ^Cblss. l^v'Cev ^iA 
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our Royal word, escorts his daughter to our court, when — ^palienc'e 
befriend me ! my son Fritz, little careing to thwart our Royal plea- 
sure, teUs me to my face and in the presence of tlie whole court, 
that the only means of securing an alUance between the families of 
Brandenberg and Brunswick, is to marry the lady myself 1 This to 
me 1 Frederick William of Prussia — to me, who overthrew Charles 
of Sweden on the plain of Stralsund ! Who overran Pomeramia in 
spite of Russia and its threatening empire? No, no, Prince Royal 
of Prussia, bitterly shall you repent this act of insubordination! 
Consent to espouse the Princess Elizabeth Christina, crave pardon- 
of your king and father : or by my Royal office, you shall be de- 
clared unworthy to wield the sceptre of these realms I I myself 
will pronounce your sentence, aye, and cause it to be read at the 
head of every regiment in the service I 

Baism, {Approaching cautiously f r.) Sire I allow me to obswve 
with the most perfect conciousness, however, that I may be egxti 
giously in the wrong — ^that this state of royal irritation — 

King, Silence, fool ! 

Baron. I've done. (Bowing.) 

King, Irritation, forsooth! I would have you to know, Baron 
Vonderbushel that I am not the man to be schooled into modera- 
tion when it suits me to put myself in a passion 1 No sir 1 when 
the anger of Frederick William is aroused, he wishes it to be knovn 
from one end of Prussia to the other. I am not one of tiiose 
monarchs of gew-gaw and tinsel, who can force a smile to conceal 
their dspleasure 1 Here, sir! here is my sceptre. {Brandishing his 
cane.) You know how I wield it. 

Baron. • {Aside j rubbing his shoulders.) There'll be broken heads 
at court to night. (Aloud ^ and in a very obsequious tone.) Ycwr 
Majesty has every reason to be excessively indignant, I may say, 
highly incensed, and if I had been in your Royal place — 

King. You in my place ! (Contemptously .) Well sir? 

Baron. I should have adopted the same rational, calm, dignified 
hne of conduct ! 

King. Ugh ! would that I had those about me who would speak 
as honest men should ! 

Baron. Well sire, if I might be allowed to suggest — 

Kmg. To the point at once sir I but remember, should youjr 
counsel militate against my absolute authority, you may chance to 
exchange your golden collar for an iron one in the fortress of Glatz ! 

Baron. {Aside. ) An iron collar I The bare idea has given me a 
Click in the neck ! 

King. Now Baron, I'm all attention. You were saying — 

Baron . No, your Majesty, I did not actually say any thing, I 
was only saying that I was going to say — 

Kmg. What? 

Baron. That there exists a wonderful unanimity of opinion 
between your Majesty and the most devoted of your subjects. 
(Bows very low.) 

Kir^. Then why presume to offer any palliation for our son'f 
flagrant ingratitude I 

Baron. I offer palliation ! on the contrary, I think his conduct. 
Jn famous ! 
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King. (Angrily.) And pray, Baron Vonderbushel, who has con* 
stitnted yon judge of the actions of the Prince Royal of Prussia, eh ! 

Baron, I the judge ! on the contrary, sire, I am no judge of 
any thing, I merely am inclined to think, that is to say,—- the ten- 
dency of my humble opinion goes rather to establish my conviction 
that I know nothing about the matter ! Still had I been in Prince 
Frederick's place — 

King^ Not bdng my son, you would have been shot ; but to 
more important business than your Hfe. Have sentinels been 
placed in every avenue leading to the palace? {Sees Schlopps, 
wko hds keen standing like an automaton ^ presenting arms r.) 
Gr^iadier, you are tired with presenting arms (Schlopps nods 
a9«eraf.) and have wished me at tiie devil? (Schlopps nods again.) 
Umph], shoulder arms. (Schlopps executes this maneeuvre with 
stijff^tess and precision*) Tliat's a smart fellow; you say, you have 
received information that Prince Frederick attempted yesterday to 
escape from Bucholtz, where I had exiled him. 

Baron. Such was the report, sire. 

King. Do you bfelieve it ? 

Baron. I believe — I believe it. {(hutimisly^) 

King. Do you doubt it ? 

Baron. I've no doubt but I do doubt it. 

King. Pshaw! (7b the Officers.) Gentlemen, attention ! Prince 
Frederick is banished from our court until he consent to sue for 
pardon at the feet of Elizabeth Christina, Grand Duchess of Wol- 
feBbnttel. I myself will visit the posts to-night. Baron, you will 
accompany me ; let every avenue be strictly guarded, especially 
tliat entnince to the palace garden. (Pointing to the door 'where 
Schlopps is standing.) It is the post of honour. 

Baron. Is not your Majesty satisfied with yonder sentinel ? 

King. (Looking at Schlopps, and shrugging his shoulders. ) 
Humph. (To his suite.) Forward gentlemen. 

{^Exeunt the King and Suite, u. e. l.J 

Schlopps. ( Watching the King out^ comes forward^ imitating. ) 
Humph! his Majesty my highly respected sovereign, is what I call 
a decided specimen of the " difficult to be pleased class of the 
community," never mind Schloppsen, great men are seldom duly 
appreciated ! Take for example, my noble patriotic sire, Maximi- 
lian Schloppsen, who though seven feet two in his stockings never 
rose above a corporal. Oh if I could but get my discharge from 
thi$ infernal service. I've done my best to get drummed out of 
the regiment, but thy won't part with me, and as for my being 
killed off, I flatter myself there isn't the least chance of that ; 
besides, I am the last of the family, the sole survivini^ link 
between the Schloppsen's and oblivion, and I have fallen a willing 
victim to the tender passion in order to perpetuate our name. 
Oh Linda, Linda, most adorable retailer of posies in the whole 
Germanic confederation, when shall I be able to call you Madame 
Schloppsen. If I could only have a little familiar confab with 
his Majesty I coidd whisper something in his ear, concerning the 
safety of the royal person, and the obligation he owes to the 
deceased corporal, my father, that might perhaps, — Ah, a stranger 
approaches. Attention t (Shoulders his musket and stands at 
hts post.) 
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Enter Prince Frederick in a cloak and slouched hat. (l.) 

Fred. At length I have escaped from my exile at Bucholtz in 
spite of my roysd father and his myrmidoms ? Never shall it be 
said that I consented to humiliate myself before a proud princess, 
or bestow my hand where my heart could not follow ! No, no, 
Elizabeth Christina, take the councel of a friend, return to Bruns- 
wick, bestow your favour on another, and leave Frederick to his 
celibacy. (Looks around.) By all tJiat's dutiful, I am in the very 
purlieus of the palace. Faith, it would be a glorious satisfaction 
for my wrongs to turn the laugh of the whole court upon my angry 
sire, by passing the night within his palace walls. Besides, I 
might perchance catch a glimpse of this formidable princess, my 
bride elect. Ha, ha, she has never seen me, and as I am deter- 
mined not to marry her, the satisfaction of my curiosity is worth 
the risk. It sAiaXL be so. — If I remember right, this little door — 
{Approaches the door^ Schlopps places himself before it.) 

Schlopps. (r. In a lend voice.) Halt ! 

Fred. Hush 1 

Schlopps. {Louder still.) Right about face. March r 

Fred. Peace fool I and stand back. 

Schlopps. Stand back yourself, individual I 

Fred. By whose orders, fellow, do you bar my entrance ? 

Schlopps. His Majesty's! ** Schloppsen my fine fellow," says he 
to me, " keep your eye on that gate, let nobody pass, as you value 
your life." Now, as I happen most decidedly to value my life 
says I to you — eyes left. March ! 

f)^ed. Ha I ha I surely grenadier, a man may look at a gate, 
though it may lead to a king's palace ! 

Schlopps. No fellow I If you look at that gate, 'tis evident you 
have something in your eye, and if you have something in your 
cye» you're a suspicious person, and I shall shoot ycm as in duty 
bound. 

Fred, (^ifife.) I see I must have recourse to my purse. {Aloud.) 
Here, take this florin, and don't push the joke any further ; you 
understand I • 

Schlopps. (Presenting his bayonet.) I'll push it a great deal 
farther, if you don't beat a retreat ! 

Fred. This to me? {Checks himself.) Confusion, I must not 
betray myself ! 

Schloj^. Hark'ye, young man, put that paltry single florin in 
your pocket again, or I'll send a bullet through you, tho' you were 
the Prince Royal himself. 

Fred. (Aside.) This. fellow is not to be trifled with I I must 
seek other means of access to the palace! {Aloud.) Forgive me, 
my brave fellow, and accept this purse, not as the price of treason, 
but the reward of a Prussian soldier's loyalty ! Farewell! {Flings 
his purse on the ground^ and Exit l.) 

Schlopps. He called me "brave fellow." How people may be 

deceived. However, I will call him a generous one, for he flings 

his money about like a prince : I should like to know more of that 

young man. I'll cultivate his acquaintance, and advise him tiot to 

throw bis money about, or ten to one it is picked by some mean 
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selfish fellow. {Looks about him^ then picks up the purse. ) Huzza ! 
filled to the brim with golden Fredericks ? Here's luck I one, two, 
three, poh I I should not count them in a year ; {Puts the purse in 
his coat pocket.) What shall I do with it aU ? how shall I spend it I 
Let me see, I'll build an asylum for cowards I Poh ! all Berlin wouhl 
not hold them. I have it, I'U give a ball in the barracks, and my 
own darling little Linda shall be queen of the revels : delightful ! 
la, la, la, la, ( VValtziiiy about the stage.") 

Enter Linda, crying, (l.) 

Linda. Oh dear, oh dear ! where can Schloppsen be ! the Ser- 
jeant said his was the post of honour, — now the post of honour 
ought to be at the gate of the king's palace. {Sees Schlopps.) 
There he is sure enough, Schloppsen 1 {He pays no attention.) 
S<!hlopp8en! {Boxes his ears.) What are you about sir ? 

Schlopps. Practicing a pas seul. Miss Lindal {Rubs his clieek.) 
What are you about, if you come to that ? 
Linda. Beating time, Mr. Schloppsen. 

Schlopps. I'd swear to your knuckles among a thousand. 
What a peculiar way you have of saluting. 
Linda. A very proper way,as it strikes me! 
Schlopps. As it strUces me you mean. {Rubbing again.) 
Linda. And serve you right sir I for presuming to caper about, 
when you see I'm miserable. If this is the way you reward my 
tenderness — 

Schlopps. Tenderness; it does not lie at your finger's ends, my 
charmer. 

Linda. You are a cruel, good-for-nothing fellow ! {Sobbing.) 
Schlopps. Dry those pretty black eyes, most fascinating flower 
merchant, and pour your sorrows into this spDQpathising bosom. 
( With mock feeling.) 

Linda. Ah Schloppsen, I remember, when like a fool you listed 
into his Majesty's grenadiers, and left me to sigh and sing my sad 
ditty. 

Song. 
Oh sad was the change when my lover was gone, 
The flowers had no perfame, the grove had no song ; 
The soothings of friendship no joy could impart, 
And my ditty was tuned to the throb of my heart. 

Well a day. 
Ah me ! 
Well a day. 

Ah glad was the change when my lover returned, 
The landscape no longer in solitude mourned. 
Like the mists of the morn, I bid sorrow depart. 
And my ditty was tuned to the joy of my heart, 

Happy day, 
Oh yes, 

Happy day I 

Lnda. But now I'm wretched again, for if you had seen what I 
have seen, and heard what I have heard, you wo\iVAi^\ «.%\ ^<tA\ 
Sc/tlvjo'ps. (Tenderly.) And how do you iee\ "^ 
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lAnda. A kind of presentiment that you and I will never be 
man and wife ! unless — 

Schlopps. Ah, unless ; 

Linda. You instantly come with me to my tather. 

Schlopps. 'Tis very easy to say, come, but I'm on duty, — this 
is the post of honour ! ( ^^ith dignity.) 

Linda. Never mind Schloppsen, you'll find the post here when 
you come back ; it won't run away ! 

Schlopps. No ! but I should. 

Linda. I'm ashamed of you sir, so I'll back to my papa, tell 
him I don't care a bit about you, and marry Bioum Uie blacksmith. 

Schlipps. A blacksmith I degenerate damsel. 

Unda. Yes, he has been making violent love to me. Such lihs, 
such oaths, and such sighs ; but finding my heart steeled againait 
his fascinations, he coaxed father to a ne^hbouring tavern, and 
whether my poor father's head was too weak, or the wine too 
strong I don't know, but this I do know, that he got — 

Scklopps. Merry ? 

Linda. More than merry. 

Sdhlopps. Jolly? 

Lifida. More than jolly. 

Scklop2}8. Drunk? (^With solem7iity .) 

Linda. Very! and in that state promised my hand to this odious 
blacksmith. 

Schlopps. What's to be done 1 I have it, — in an hour's? tiuie I 
shall be relieved, and then, Linda, I'll to your father, open my 
heart, my purse, and my brandy bottle, and thus trebly ai-med, I 
shall overmatch this brawny Vulcan ! 

Linda. But Schloppsen, in less than an hour this horrid contract 
will be signed. 

Schlopp". The devil it will ! Ah Linda, fortune's a capricious 
hussey ; 'twas but just now she set me dancing to the sound of the 
prettiest music you ever heard, and now she sends you brimful] of 
tears and sighs to make me the most lackadaisical dog in Berlin. 

Linda. But Schloppsen, what could make you so happy in my 
absence ? 

Schlopps. That which will make you so. Listen ! ( chinA\t the 
purse.) 

Linda. Well sir ! I'm all attention, go on I 

Schlopps. Go on ! She likes it. (Shews money. ) I^ok here, 
and here. 

Linda. Golden Fredericks I declare : who was the generous 
donor ? 

Schlopps. {Mysteriously.) I be^eve, the emperor of all the Rus- 
sias ! A remarkably discriminating gentleman, who gave them as 
a reward for my loyalty and courage. 

Linda. Your courage 1 

Schhpps. You may well be astonished. / was thunderstruck I 
Egad, I wish he'd come this way again, I'd just ask him to do duty 
for me here while I ran to your old dad I 

JJnda. But perhaps he's not a soldier. 

Schlopps. Oh I I'd soon make him one. 

J^mda, Foh \ Your business is to m%k^ a &o\^<e,t'% wife, so give, 
me your musket, and I II mount gwwd \aW ^oxw t%to«Ti. 
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Sckiopps. But if you're discovered, — 
lAtida, Why then, like you and other heroes, 111 run away ! 
Schlopps, And / shall be shot. 

JJnda. Well sir, you had better be shot than lose me. 
Sckloppi True, of two evils choose the least. Ahem ; so here 
goes. First, my great coat to keep you warm, {^Puts his coat mi 
her, and f astern the belts.) my cap, {Puts the cap on.) and my musket 1 
There.— 

Linda, Can't you lend me your mustachios Schloppsen ? 
Sdilopps* Not conveniently, ha ! ha 1 
Linda, But you have not told me what my duty is, 
Schlopps True, you are to stand sentinel at that gate, and should 
any one attempt to pass its sacred threshold — (With mock 
in^^ortance.) 

LvnddL. (Looking fierce,) 1 flatter myself I'm too formidable 
and ferocious a looking personage for anyone to attempt it. Besides 
you forget I've served in the Invincibles. I'll send him to the right 
about in double quick time. 

Duet. 
Linda, With frowning looks behold me now, 
I place my cap well o'er my brow. 
With shoulders back, and form erect. 
Blustering gait, and oaths selectr; 
A foe to wine and blind to beauty, 
Thait is to say, when I'm on duty ; 
But when I'm relieved, then hey for glasses, 
Sparkling wine, and pretty lasses. 
Schlopps, Silence 1 or dread the bastinade. 
Remember sir, you're on parade. 
Attention ! 
Linda, Your voice so gruff and fierce, alarms 

Me so, I scarce can,— 
Schlopps. Shoulder arms I 

Now forward I March. 
lAnda, 'Tis all your fault 

If I am out, so pray cry 
Schlopps, Halt! 

Linda. Oh dear I'm tired, so if you please, 
ril give the word, and stand at ease I 
Schlopps. One moment yet, 
Linda. I cannot stay, 
Schlopps, Recover arms, 
Ldnda. Another day. . 
SdUopps, My orders sir, dare not dispute, 
I here command, you execute 
One more manoevure. 
Linda, What.> 

SehlopjM, Salute I [Kisses her^ and Exits , u. K. l. 

Linda. There he goes. Heigho ! No chance of becoming the 
widow of a soldier that runs as fast as he does. I wonder why 
this is called standing at ease, I'm sure I never felt so uncom- 
fortable in all my life. I don't wonder at Schloppsen being tired 
of^e service. I'm sure this musket is eivo\ig\i A»> \^^ «os| qpca. 
( L0amng on ^ mudcel, with 'her chin on ^ve- mvAxVe.^ 
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(Starts away.) Mercy on me ! suppose it were to go off. Heigho ! 
I begiil to have a shrewd suspicion that I ought not to have volun- 
teered into his Majesty's grenadiers. (It grows gradually dark,) 
Dear me, how very disagreeably dark it is getting. Hush! footsteps, 
and coming this way. What will become of me {{retires,) 

Enter Prince Frederick, fiastibjf l. 

Fred. (Lookii^ arixiously off' stage.) I have escaped my pursuers, 
and once more am safe I 

Linda. (Behind) A stranger! and amanl Here's a situation for 
the future Madam Schloppsen. 

Fred. The whole town is on the alert, the police on my track, 
and not one friendly door open to receive me. 

Linda. He says the police are on his track, he must be some 
desperate bandit. 

Fred. [Lookiftg round him.) Surely I should know this spot. As I 
live, 1 have thrown myself once more in the clutches of that 
formidable sentinel ; yes, yonder he stands : as fierce and uncom- 
promising as ever. 

Linda. I think I had better give him some idea of my conse- 
quence, I'll intimidate the wretch. (Aloud, and in a gru^ voice.) 
Ahem ! 

Fred. (Aside.) He recognizes me, and appears disposed to be 
more communicative than at our last interview. (Linda aheias 
again.) Poor fellow, he doubtless wishes to enliven the monotony 
of duty by a little conversation. (Approaches Linda. ) Grenadier ! 
a word with you. (Linda shakes her head,) Nay, my fine fellow, do 
not imagine that I wish to seduce you. 

Lindn, (Aside.) Come, there's some comfort in that! (Alottd.) 
Thank ye, sir 1 

Fred. (Imitating.) Thank ye sir. Hal ha ! rather an unmilitary 
expression for one of Frederick's grenadiers. (Approaches close to 
Linda.) By my hopes, a woman 1 

Linda, Yes, if you please, sir, (Curtseying,) 'Tis all over with 
me. (Aside.) 

Fred. And a lovely one 1 

Linda, Yes, if you please, sir. (Curtseys again.) 

Fred. Fortune, I thank thee. I presume you'll not dispute my 
entrance to the palace garden ! 

Linda, (Placing herself before the door and presentir^ her bayo- 
net.) Indeed! but I will. This is a post of honour, which I will 
defend to the last extremity 1 

Fred. Then my pretty BeUona consider yourself in a state of 
jBiege ! Will you surrender ? 

Linda. Surrender! (Fiercely.) No sir! do your worst! 
Fred. Then thus I commence operations. (Is about to kiss her.) 
Distant Drum f Chorus ^ very piano 
When evening's bells are tolling, 
With steady tramp patroling, 
Each maiden hears the drum 
And smiles a welcome as we come. 
Linda* Lud a mercy what's that? 

^red* Hush I 'tis the patrol gwatd, Oiie^ moxcVi tVils way. 

Linda, Then I had better marck t\ie oWv^i ^«:^. Vis golug o^^^ 
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Fred. What! desert your post! Nay, I have a better plan. Give 
me your musket and accoutrements, conceal yourself in yonder 
sentry-box, and leave the issue to my generalship I 

Undu. You'll not betray me ? 

Fred. Betray thee, child, not for Prussia's diadem. (Linda 
conceals herself in sentry 'box y The Prince puts on the coat, «SrJ 
and stands as sentinel. 

Euter Corporal and Guard (u. e. l.) 

Fred, Who goes there ? 
Corporal. Patrol. 

Fred, Well Corporal, what news afloat ? 

Corporal f The devil's own news, comrade — Prince Frederick is 
in Berlin. 

Fred. Impossible ! 

Corporal. Fact ! but he'll be arrested to-night. 
Fred, Indeed ; and his punishment — 

Corporal, Three years solitary confinement in the fortress of 
Spandau. 

Fred. Rather a severe sentence for so trifling an offence. 
Corporal, That's not our business, comrade, the King has pro- 
mised a glorious reward for the apprehension of this runaway 
Prince, and if I once lay my hand on him — {PvUxTig Ins hand on 
the Prince* s shoulder.) 

Fred, {Slipping on one side.) He would slip through your fingers 
depend on't 

Corporcd, Ha ! ha I that remains to be proved ; so good night, 
comrade. 

Fred. Good night, and when you do catch him, keep tight hold. 

[Exeunt Corporal and Guard, s. e. Drum beating. 

Linda. {Running out of sentry-box.) A thousand, thousand thanks I 

Fred. I have done you an essential service, fair maiden, and 1 

now claim my reward. 

Linda. {Hesitatng.) Reward? yes sir, of course, that is but 
reasonable, but had I not better first consult Schloppsen ? 
Fred. Schloppsen, who may he be ? 
Linda, My sweetheart, sir 1 
Fred. A soldier, I presume ? 
Linda. Of course sir. 
Fred, Of high standing .' 

Linda. Oh no ! there isn't as much of him as there is of you. 
Fred. And yet you love him ? 

Linda. With all my heart, we are a vei*y interesting couple, I 
assure you, but there are obstacles to our union. 

Fred. To obviate which, if I mistake not, your Schloppsen, has 
deserted his post ? 

Linda. But not without first procuring an efficient substitute. 

{Conceitedly.) Dear, dear, what a head I have I When I promised 

to attend to his duty, I quite forgot mine 1 What will the Princess 

Elizabeth think of me for neglecting her supply of ros$ 

Fred, {Starting.) The Princess Elizabeth I 

Linda. Do you know her ? 
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Fred. Merely by report, which is not very complimentary either 
to her beauty or her disposition. 

Linda. Then report ou^t to be ashamed of itself, for she has 
the kindest heart that ever throbbed, the softest eyes that ever 
beamed, the sweetest lips that ever smiled ! I only wish I coilld 
have a few words with that good-for-nothing Prince Frederick. 
I'd tell him a bit of my mind ! ' 

Fred. Indeed! 

Linda. I would say to him your highness is neither wise nor 
just, in rejecting the proffered hand of one who loves you, and who 
in sspite of scorn, indifference and neglect, never relieves a brother 
or lister in affliction, without bidding them pray for the welfare 
of Prussia and its future monarch. 

Fred. [Affected.) Can this be true — love me. 
Linda. Love you ! Bless the man, what is he tiiinking 
about ! 

Fred. (Aside ) Am I the senseless fool this girl describes me.. 
Have I blindly, madly, rejected a pearl of such price ! I am more 
than ever resolved on gaining admission to the palace ! I must, 
and will satisfy my doubts. {Aloud.) You have now an opportunity 
of repaying the service I have rendered you. {Takii^f off hit ac- 
coutrements and. givingtfiem to Linda) Will you obey my instructions ? 
Linda. What are they ? 

Fred. Simply these. {Places Linda with her face to the audience) 
I wish to leave this spot unnoticed! Promise me that you will not 
observe the path I take ? 

Linda. On condition that your path does not lead through yon- 
der gate. {Pointing over her shoulde- to the gate.) 
Fred. Agreed. 

Linda. And pray how long is my curiosity to stand this for- 
midable trial ? 

Fred. Until you hear this signal thrice repeated. (Clapping hi* 
hands. ) 

Linda. {Repeating the motion.) I'm sure I have no objection to 
that signal, only make haste for I've got the fidgets already ! Here'n 
a situation for a Grenadier ! 

( Frederick ^«^«roun(2 to r, and places Linda to sing.) 

Song. 
Linda. These eyes kind sir you see are closed, 

You*d swear that I was sleeping. 
(Aside.) Suppose I took one little look 

(Half turns her head and then re^twms it.) 
He'd make me pay for peeping. 
{Aloud.) 'Tis hard to keep me fast asleep 
When I insist on waking. 

{The Prince by this time has ascended the loaUf r.) 
(Aside.) But by and bye with half an eye, 
I'll see which road he*s taking. 
( Tmpaiienthf) The signal give. 
Or as I live 

ril see what you're about. 
Ah now I'm free, 

• * -/ 
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{T%e Prince gives the tignal with his hands.) 
Yes, one — two— three I 
{Screams.) Oh now the mischiefs out. 
(Twwing round ek/id dropping gun and coai,B.. as Prince disapfjears.) 
Unda I'm ruined, deceived, sacrificed ! Oh the post of honour ! 
( Tries to look over the waU byjumpitig. ) Oh do come back, there's a 
dear, good-for-nothing, amiable, odious young man. {Retumt.) 
Who can he be ? Some sanguinary conspirator, I dare say, gone 
to massacre the King and pocket the privy purse ! I shall be shot 
as sn accomplice. {Sits dovjn on a bench under the wall, aid cotters 
her face with her apron) 

Enter The King and Baron Vondebushel, the latter carrying a 
lanthem, under his cloak, followed by soldiers who remain at the side, r. 

King. Baron ? 

Baron. {Bowing.) Sire. 

King. You will signify my thanks to the officers of the garrison 
for the very efficient manner in which my orders have been obeyed. 
I have every reason to be highly satisfied with the different posts 
1 b*re this night visited ; this is the last and most important. 

Baron. I'm confident your Majesty could not have entrusted a 
post of honour to an abler or more loyal soldier. I know him 
well, and will be answerable for his efficiency. 

King. Indeed ! 1 take you at your word Baron I Report to me 
the result of your inspection! {The Baron advances towards 
Linda, wIm during the above Itas mounted mt the seat, and is lookiitg 
over ^ waU^ the Baron starts on seeing her) 

King. Well Baron, are you satisfied ? 

Baron. {Stammering. ) Yes sir. That is — 

King. No equivocation. Something is amiss ! 

Baron. {Rc'tuming towards the King.) Yes, decidedly a miKs ! 

King. Does he sleep at his post ? 

Baron. He I please your Majesty — he is not a he ! 

King. (Enraged.) 'Sdeath and fury, what have you seen ? 

Baron. [In a loud whisper. ) A petticoat ! 
^The' King snatches tlie lanthern from tfie Baron, marches ro.pidly 
up to Linda, holds the lantftern up to her, atid surveys her. ) 

King. {In a voice of thunder.) Grenadier! 

(Linda screams and falls back in The King's arms. ) 

King. ( Tryiny to disengage himself.) Bar<*h> remove the baggage, 
or your King will certainly be suffocated ! *' I 

Unda. The King ! Oh, most majestic Majesty ( Fidliny on har 
knees.) Pardon, pardon I 

King. Peace, wonian ! W^ho is the Grenadier that has dared to 
abandon his post .'' 

Linda. My Sweetheart, please your Principality. 

King. {Foaif orating.) His name ? 

LiTida. Maximilian Schloppsen. 

King. The cowardly ra.scsd. 

Linda. Yes that's he. 

King. And his reason for this gross neglect of duty .' 

Unda. To drink the health of your h^h Mightiuess^ and v^* 
Buadf^ MTf father to consent to our marriage \ 
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King, Marriage ! Ugh 1 ( WaVcing to wndfroy and brandishing 
his cane.) By my ancestors, but I will make a terrible example of 
the caitiff! Corporal {He advances.) convey this contraband 
Grenadier to the nearest Guard-house I 

Baron, {Interposing,) Sire ! might I be allowed — 

King, To accompany her. Certainly Baron I You became res- 
ponsible for the efficient tenure of this post and I took you at your 
word. Away with them. 

(Corporal attempts to seize Linda.) 

Corporal, The woman won't march, your Majesty. 

King, Then chain them together. (CoapoRAL places handcuffs 
on Linda and Baron.) 

Baron, Chain us together ! What will the Baroness Vonder- 
bushel say ? 

Linda, Say ! that she pities me. That instead of the bands of 
wedlock I'm to be chained to a fat, fubsey old Baron I 

Baron. As it must be so, my dear, we may as well be sociable. 
{Offering his liand,) Allow me to offer my hand. 

Linda, March hand-in-hand ? what would the Baroness Von^er- 
bushel say ? {Imitating Baron.) 

Baron, (To Linda, and pointing off .) After you, I beg. (Bowitig.) 

Linda. No ceremony, I entreat. {Curtseying,) 

King. (Angrily,) March I say. 

Linda. Oh lud. (Siezes the Baron's arm, and hurries him oui, l. 
followed by guard,) 

King. I have vowed to maintain the discipline of my army ; my 
noble army ; my pride, my boast ; that I have reai'ed from infancy 
with a parent's care, and led from field to field, from victory, to 
victory ! How shall I forgive an act of insubordination. Ah ; kings 
should be pitied, and he alone envied, who has not the power to 
punish I I have been thwarted in my dearest hopes by my thank- 
less son : he, whom my fond pride has often pictured as the future 
Frederick the Great, but who, instead of studying my paternal 
wishes, has forsooth declared himself a disciple of the Frenchman 
Voltaire, and his new philosophy. By my ancestors, but I would 
barter the costliest jewel in my diadem to have that said pliiloso- 
pher in my good town of Berlin. (Stumbles over the musket, ^c, 4fc.) 
What have we here ? {Picks them up,) Ah, the accoutrements of 
that runaway sentinel. I 'faith, as this post must not be left unoc- 
cupied, I'll e'en mount guard myself! (^Puts on the eoai, and shoul- 
ders the musket,) 'Tis not the first time I have done a soldier's 
duty, or carried musket and knapsack. 

Scfdopps, (Without.) *'Malbrook s'en va en guerre, 

Tire li ton ton, tire Ion terre." 

King, Ha, ha, a merry heart at any rate. I'll observe him» 
(Retires into sentry box,) 

Enter Schloppsen, tipfy v. e. l. 
Song, 

All silly sober folks agree, to drink is sad ; 
That they who drink till they can't see, must be mad, 
Yet juice of grape, in every shape, I've reason good to think if^ 
Can't be so bad, so very bad, smce ^«wi\a «iA %\Q\i^t% dnnk it. a 
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I've often read and heard it said, love makes men blind; 
That wine is worse, a very curse to half mai^kind ; 
But as for me, I cannot see why folks should take the trouble, 
For I maintain, wine clears my brain, by making me see double. 

Double, double. 

Enter the King, dressed as a sentinel. 

ScJUopps. (fVilh greoU solemnity.) I'm decidedly of opinion, I 
may say, internally convinced, that I am in a state of considerable 
intoxication. I'm happy, unquestionably happy. But human 
felicity is so unsteady. (Staggers.) Let -me collect my scattered 
senses. I have been drinking bumpers of brandy with a jolly old 
dog, who has sanctioned my matrimonial intentions in ikvour 
of his adorable daughter! 

King. (Behind.) So, SO, this is the deserter. 

Sckhypps. {Seeing the KiVG.) Yes. There stands the pearl of her 
sexl Now for a joyful surprise. (Staggers towards the Kino.) 
Ahem I here I am, you coaxing little rogue. 

King. (Gruffiy.) Umph ; 

Schlopps (Imitating.) Umph ; fascinating creature, I repeat, 
here I am ! (King turns from Mm.) Most inconstant of Flora's 
n3n'npl>s, is this the reception you bestow on your devoted 
SchloppsenI {Seizes t}ie King's ^nd, ixhich he snatches aw.iy.) Ah, 
I see how it is : she is offended at my long absence. {Tickles the 
King, by nudging him in the sidCj then chucks Idm under the chin, rubs 
his Jiand.) Miss Linda, if it is not asking an impertinent question, 
when did you shave last.' (King laughs aside.) But you don't 
seem to evince any curiosity about the result of my errand. I 
found your father as sober as the pope, and left him as drunk as a 
piper ; but luckily we settled matters before the brandy settled us, 
and if I can only contrive to get to the blind side of old Fritz 1 

Khig. Old Fritz. 

Schlopps. We that are on intimate terms with his Majesty never 
call him anything but old Fritz. {The King lavghs.) Ah I you 
may laugh, you think I should not have pluck enough to speak my 
mind to him ; I only wish we were looking each other plump in 
the face. This is what I should say, "Your Majesty need not roll 
your royal eyes about like a duck in thunder, — you won't frighten 
me! a kind's but a man, and the man that is drunk is as great ^ 
a king. 

Ki7tg. {Aside.) A moralist in his cups, ha! ha! ha I 

Schlopps. I should say, "old Fritz," {Putting his hand on the 
King's shoulder.) when Maximilian Schloppsen, at the battle of 
Stralsund, threw himself between your Majesty and the bayonet 
of a Swedish soldier, you talked of gratitude. 

King. {Affected.) True. {Aside.) 

Schlopps. I am old Max's son, and in my father's name I de- 
mand a discharge from your Majesty's service. There ! that's what 
, I'd tell him, and between ourselves, I think old Fritz would be 
rather puzzled for an answer. 

King. (Aloud.) You are mistaken, Maximilian Schloppsen. 

Schlvpps, {Staggered by the voice.) Eh! no! — yes! The King! 
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King. (SnUHng,) Old Fritz would answer thus. {Placet hit 
hand on ScHLOPPS, ihoutder.) Pardon to the son, in memory of the 
father. 

An alarum beU^ and drums beating are heard, Enter Baron* and 
Linda running, followed by Corporal and Guard, (^l. v. r.) 

Baron (r.) Please your Majesty, — 

King, (c.) How now Baron, you appear alarmed, 

Baron. Considerably flurried sire, but not aiarmeid, 

Linda, (r.) Oh! no, not in the least alarmed! { Aside. ^ Never 
-was so frightened in all my life. 

King. To the point at once! (Impatiently.) 

Baron. 'Twas on my way to the — 

King. The guard house, I had forgot. 

Baron. (Aside.) But I had not, nor shall I in a hurry. {Aloud.) 
When the soldiers were ordered to the palace, to capture a man 
who had forced his way into the very apartments of the princess 
Elizabeth Christina, grand duchess of — {With great solemnity.) 

King. Ah \ {interrupts him.) 

Baron. So I took the opportunity of running back to break the 
tidings to your Majesty. 

Linda. And nearly broke his neck, and mine in the bai^ain. 

King. {Motums the Corporal to unloose the handcuffs. Linda 
inns to ScHLOPPSEN ) Soldiers, quick ! surround every avenue to 
the palace. (Soldiers exeunt in different directions.) 

Baron. Shall I drag this audacious intruder from his conceal- 
ment ? (The King "pushes JUm aside. ) 

King. No, that shall be my task. {Draws his sword, and runs to 
the gate, (o.) 

Prince Frederick appears at the gate. 

Fred. He is here, 

King. (Lifting his sword.) Traitor! 

Fred. (Kneeling to him.) Father. 

King. (Drops his sword.) Son! {With severity.) IRXse ^^rince roy9\ 
of Prussia. 

Fred. Not till my king pronounces my pardon at the entreaty of 
EUzabeth of Brunswick, who, in spite of my cold neglect, forgave 
me when I knelt before her : shall I kneel in vain to my father ! 

King. (Raising him to his arms.) No! her forgiveness secures 
ntine ; she'll teach you, my boy, a natural philosophy, worth all 
the sophistry of a regiment of voltaires ; and believe me, Frede^ 
rick, that your making a good husband, will be no bad security to 
your subjects, for your making a good king, {Sees Schloppskn.) 
Maximilian Schloppsen, stand forward. (Schlopps advancesy mu- 
king the military salute. ) What is the reason you assign for wishing 
to leave my service ? 

-^chlopps. A vei7 fair one your Majesty! 

Kii^. ( To Linda.) Maiden, will you enlist Mm into yours? 

Linda. (Giving her hand to Schlopps.) It is a post of honour 
he may aspire to. 

King. And in such a service, (Gailantly.) if he neglect bis duty, 
woe to him. (Shaking his cane at Schlopps.) So ! the state has lost 
a good solcUer ] 
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inda* But the Inng has gained two grateful subjects \ 

Mopps. Besides a whole regiment of little So.blopps in per- 

:tive . ( EntJauiaittc. ) 

incln. ( Putting lier luind on his rnouih.) Halt ! 

Finale. 

chloppg. If for our toils, rewarding smiles, 
Shall chase each care and sorrow, 
At your command, 1*11 take my stand 1 
Your sentinel, to-morrow. 

Chorus. 
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DEDICATION. 



TO W. J. HAMMOND, ESQ. 

Dear Sir, 

Actuated by feelings of gratitude for the kindness which 
50U hare uniformly shown me, I dedicate this trifle to you. But 
while I admire the talent displayed by you in its representation, I 
regret that so slight a vehicle was furnished for its exercise. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

GEORGE BLINK. 



REMARKS. 



"* Tke Tiger at Large, or the Cad of the Bass," is a title that 
will " be Greek to the Cyclops;" we can almost imagine we see 
«ome of our uninitiated, simple-hearted, country friends poring 
over dictionaries to arrive at a definition of the mysterious 
words it contains. " The Tiger at Large" will be taken literally ; 
l>ut, *' The Cad of the Bum " will prove a puzzler. " A ead v)orm 
we catch trout with," says an old disciple of Walton. " A 
Buss is a small sea- vessel used by the Dutch and English for the 
iierriqg fishery," cries one, versed in nautical lore. " To buss, 
is a verb active, signifying a most pleasurable coming in contact 
of the lips of males and females," sighs a love-sick Dominic, as 
he ogles the dear object of his affections. Though Shakspeare 
lias applied the word to the coming in contact of knees and 
stones: 

** Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand. 

Thy knee bussing the stones ', for in such business 
Action is eloquence." 

However, for the better information of the uninformed, a 
iiger, according to the most received' notions of fashion, is a very 
small biped, otherwise a little boy, clad in man's attire, and jolted 
behind a cab for sundry hours of the night and day* until his 
face and tops are of the same colour for want of rest. Some 
tigers are of larger dimensions, but they are like the quadruped 
tiger of Bengal, and could only come from the east ; such tigers 
being roted bores at the west end of this extraordinary metro- 
f>olis. A cad is the himger-on of the rear of an omnibus (which 
lias not inaptly been translated ShiUibeer)^ and c&Ua Qu\i \\& ^^i^- 
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tination of the vehicle, very unintelligibly to any ears bnt those 
used to the language of cockaine. For instance, Nick, means 
Greenwich; Te, means City; and so on. He isa most incongruous 
animal, made up of civility, blackguardism, and witty flash ; 
somewhat of the same species as the bear, Goldsmith writes of, 
that only ** danced to the most politest of tunes." In short, he 
is the purveyor of the conveyer ; the continual inviter of 
pedestrians to save their legs and shoes by riding, and like his 
buss, is a general receiver. The farce was well acted, and very 
successful ; which will induce the author, we hope, to favour the 
public with many lively originals. 
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THE TIGER AT LARGE. 



SCENE 1.—A Strut, 
Enter Frank Lavish, r., and Tactio, l. 

Tact* Frank Lavish, my dear friend — how are jou? 

Lavish. Never better. Tactic. But how is it that you have 
allowed me tu be in the practice of the law, on my own accoonc 
for the last week, without putting a single case into my hands ? 
why don't you knock down some querulous old fellow and give me 
the chance of defending you in case he brings an action 1 

Tact. I'hough I esteem you highly, Frank, it will be some time 
before I do jou such a favour. 

Lavish* Devilish uncharitable of you, to say the least of it. 

Toct, I could have helped you to a brief, had you been in my 
company half an hour ago. 

LavifJi, Could you, though ? 

Tact. That is if threatening language can be taken cognizance of. 

Lavish. 1 hat depends on circumstances. Who threatened you, 
«nd what were the words used ? 

Tact. My tailor — and his swearing to have the amount of his 
bill. 

Lavish. A tailor's bill is a bad suit, though it invariably carries 
costs. 

Tact. I know it. 

Lavish. The threats of such men I pass by ** as the idle wind 
which I respect not" — as the poet says, fiut when I hear one 
person say to another, I'll punish you if it costs me fifty pounds, 
1 rejoice to find there is still some spirit in the world, and hail that 
man as an example to bis species. But, joking apart — have you 
seen anything of my Jem ! 

Tact. The last time I saw him was behind your cab. 

Lavish. Since then the fellow has given me the slip. 

Tact. Run away ! well, I always envied you the possession of that 
invaluable servant. 

Lavish. Very invaluable ! but I think he set rather a high price on 
bis merits, when he left me with twenty pounds of mine in his 
pocket. 

Tart. So I think, but how was it you confided such a sum to 
bis keeping ? 

Lavish. I bad a very high opinion of him ; and it was the 
•mount (>f a check I sent him for ; and Til check him if I get hold of 
bim, and I think 1 have a clue by which I shall discover the 
.nscal before long, for 1 have heard that he has been seen behind an 
omnibus on tht' Claphnm road ; and as I have a little affair in that 
direction that requiies my presence, I yriiWee^ u ^qq^\q^ q>xX» 

B 3 > 
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Tact, O ! then, tbere is some truth in the romour I hare heard, 
of your having been seen in that road rather often of late ? 

Lavish, Why the fact is I lately met with a most delightful little 
creature at a party, who on coming of age will be entitled to a snug 
little fortune ; but as is generally the case, she has a guardian, who 
being a bachelor, sees no reason why any one el^e should marry — 
he keeps her therefore under restraint, in a large house by the road- 
side — the wall of which, 1 am under the necessity of scaling, 
whenever I want an interview. 

Tact, What do you mean to do ? 

Lavish. I don't know ; and there I miss mv Tiger. He was a 
fellow of quick parts ; up to every thing ;— and, leaving out of the 
question the misappropriation clause in his character, one of the 
cleverest fellows in the world, and* futbful as a spaniel. Besides 
which, he has a little love-affair of his own, under the same roof. 

(^The noise of an omnibw is heard in the distatice. 

Jem. (without, l.) No go, ma'am — full ioside and out. Not so 
much as room for a gentleman's walking-stick — ^all ri^bt ! 

iMvish, '1 hat is my Tiger's voice. 

7\ict. After him. 

Lavish, You follow ; I may require your assistance. Now for 
it. [Exeunt l. 

SCENE II. — A room in Sir Toby Puant's house, with a mndow 
in flat. Table, 8^0, three chairs. Patch discovered sewing patch' 
toork quilt,- 

Patch. Well, if I don't get married till I have finished this 
pate h> work quilt, I stand a chance of remaining smgle as long as I 
live. My affectionate friend, Sally Comfort, said she would come 
and assist me ; and Miss Lydia, Sir Toby s ward, promised me a 
paper of real Whitechapel blunts, warranted not to cut in the eye, 
the first time of her going a shopping ; but when that will be 
nobody knows ; for, since Mr. Frank Lavish met her at that party, 
she has been kept closer than ever. Poor thing 1 How I do pity a 
poor girl that can't have the man she loves for a sweetheart ! O 
lud! what's that? 

Jem. peeps in and enters, l. 

Jem, Only I, Patch. Is the coast clear ? 

Patch, Yes — but you should not frighten a body so. 

Jem, So, then, fright's catching — ^I have had my share on it 
But never mind. Whafsthati 

Patch, Nothing particular, Jem. 

Jem, Then, if 'tis nothin' particlar, you can't object to my seeing 
of it. I must see. Why, if it t'ant a patchwork quilt — and what 
a little UD I It t'ant for a baby« is it ? 

Patch, What nonsense ]f0u do talk ! 

Jem, Where's the harml Don't I intend to do the thing as is 
right by you afore long, and no mistake t 

Patch. Do you really 1 

Jem, In course I do, for I have ris in my perfession. Look at 
my attire — I am now a s^UcitOT. 
Patch, La. the law t 
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/em. No— behind a bass. 

Patch. What good fortune ! Do you drire, Jem ? 

Jem, O no ! I am the gentleman as stands up behind, and says 
•<— going down, ma'am ? 

Patch. From Paddington to the Bank ? 

Jem, Nothin' so low as that. We are none of your sixpenny 
goes. Our consam is from Oxford-road to Stamford-hill — a shil- 
ling all the way, or if you only looks at us. 

Patch, What has put you so out of breath 1 

Jem. Runnin' here to get a sight o' you, darlin*. 

Patch. That's all nonsense. 

Jem, No nonsense at all. The facts is, I just cotch sight of my 
late master ; and, if he once gets hold on me, down I comes from 
the buss, and mounts another wehicle, not by no means a change 
for the better. 

Patch, Law I Jem. 

Jem, Fact! What do you think I did when I see himi I told 




may g^t it. 

Patch. Did she take your number 1 

Jem. I tipped Ned uie wink, and he hung the tail of his coat 
over it ; and, when she asked for it, we was as deaf as beetles. 
So it's all ri^t. And now for a salute, — But, what have you got 
for lanch ? 

Patch, A cold, boiled chicken. 

Jem. Any relation to the last ? 

Patch. Whyl 

Jem, Because he was a great grandfather, at the least ; you 
Boight have soled shoes with bis skin, and I hates to make a tile of 
a pleasure. 

Patch, This is a real chicken. 

Jem, A riglar good nn, and no mistake ? 

Patch, Yes. 

Jem, You are a prime article ; but where is the chicken 1 

Lydia, (without, r.) Down in the kitchen ! I'll go to her. 

Jem. That's the woice of Sir Tobir's chicken ; if she sees me 
here, won't she blab ? What shall I do ? 

Patch, Get under the table. 

Jem, If I do, only get rid of her as soon as you can ; because, 
bein' folded up a'ter this fashion a'nt no joke. I'm not a two-foot 
rule, yOQ know. [He hides under the table. 

Enter Lydia, r. 

hydia* My dear Patch, I have been so longing for a tight of 
you. 

Jem, I wish you could only see me. (atide,') 

Lydia. You know my dear Frank ? 

Patch. Yes, Miss ; what of him 1 

Lydia. I was looking out of my window just new, and I saw 
him standing and gazing about. I know he was looking for me. 

Jem. I wish I was sure of that, {atide.) 
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Lydia, For, when I waved my hand to him, be kissed bis hand 
to me, BO charmingly. 

Jtm. Only a blind a'ter all. (onde.) 

Lydia, And seemed, by bis actions, determined to do as he did 
last night. 

Patch. And what was that 1 
Lydia. Get over the garden^wall. 
Jem, (^atide.) Tben I am booked. 
Patch. O, Miss ! 

Lydia. I hope yoa are not shocked. 
Patch. Very much sbocked, indeed. 
Lydia. Did you never have a lover 1 

Patch. I have a lover. Miss 1 What would people think of me, 
indeed 1 don't make me blush, I beg. 

Lydia. Hark! Didn't you hear a cough 1 It is Frank in the 
shrubbery — let me see him. O, delightful ! plague on the window , 
it is too high to reach. Help me upon the table, my dear Patch, 
tbat I may have a peep. O, do help me ! {She pulls the table 
aside, and discovers Jem. Patch looks confused.) 
Lydia, (screams, r.) Mercy on me—- a man! 
Jem. And you don't mean to say as you are afraid of a man ? (gets 
up,) 

Lydia. Frank's tiger, as I live ! I suppose, Patch, this is a friend 
of your's ; if he were a lover, what would people think of yon ? 
Don't blush ! 
Patch. I confess I have been a little indiscreet. 
Lydia, Never mind, I will not betray you. 
Patch. Tbauk you. Miss ; and I will do all I can for you. 
Lydia, No, will you, though 1 
Patch, I keep the key of the garden-gate. 
Jem. Suppose I takes care on it for you. (snatches it from her,) 
Lydia, You surely don't mean to betray me ? I did not expect 
such conduct from my dear Frank's tiger. 

Jem, I am not tbat indiwidual now, though I was* I won't be- 
tray you neither ; the facts is, Frank Lavish, Asquire, sent me 
here, (winking to Patch.) 
Lydia. No, did he 1 

Jem. There's no gammon about me, is there. Patch ? Frank 
Lavish as is, asked me to bring you a letter — word of mouth, says 
I, is much better — give my love to her then, says he — leave me 
alone for that, says I, and I'll do the thing as is genteel, and no 
mistake. All as you has to do, therefore, is to be ready to be on 
the move— he doesn't intend to stand no nonsense of no kind, but to 
do the thing at once, off hand, quite riglar. (aside to Patch.) An't 
that pit chin' it strong ? 

Lydia. You make me so happy. But how will he manage to get 
me over the wall ? 

Jem, Havn't I got the key of the garden-gate ? but go you and 
get ready. Miss. I expect him here every minute. There's no 
gammon in that, (tiside.) 

JLi/£fta. Delightful news ! (Exit, n.) 
Patch. What a shame to tell such a story ! 
Jem. Inwention's to blame; not I. Didn't I want to be left 
Mioae with you and the chicken darUii' > 
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-Patch. Well, then, help me to spread the cloth. 

Jem. What wouldn't I help you to do 1 

Patch, Will you carve, Jem ? 

Jem. I always gives up the head of the tahle to the lady, if you 
knows which that is. Three plates ! You don't expect company, 
do you 1 

Patch. Sally Comfort promised to pay me a morning visit. 

Jem. The devil she did ! the other string to my bow ! If she 
comes, won*t there be a kick up ! (^aside.) 

Patch. Do you know Sally ? 

Jem. Never see her in all my born days. 

Patch. Such a nice, friendly woman — and so affectionate. 

Jem, You don't say so. 

Patch. And, what is very singular, she has a lover so like you, 
as two peas, according to her description. 

Jem. How wonderful ! Shall we wait for her, or begin ? 

Patch. Begin, by all means ; she'll excuse it, I dare say. (^They 
sit down.) 

Jem, ril excuse her, if she don't come at all. 

Patch. How very kind of you. 

Jem. And you really thought of me when you boiled this chicken 1 

Patch, That I did. The lion has his provider, and why 
shouldn't the tiger have his ? 

Patch. But I don't think you told me why you left the service 
of Mr. Lavish. 

Jem. His wages was too low. Don't you think a pound a month, 
and find one's self is hard cheese ? 

Patch. Too httle by half. 

Jem, So I thought, and I therefore made up the difference by 
payin' myself accordin' to my walue. And master as was, calls 
that a robbin' of him. Did you ever hear the like o' that ? 

Patch. Never. But how much did you value yourself at ? 

Jem, Only twenty pounds. 

Patch. Very moderate, indeed. 

Jem, I'm worth more than that — an't I ? and I know Mr. 
Lavish would give as much again to get hold of me once more. 
But I must fight shy of him for the futur, and no mistake, or 
there'll be no weddin' atweeu you and I — and to show you I 
means to do the thing as is right — here is the ring (a ring at the 
bell), and here's another ! 

Enter a Servant Boy, l. 
Bay. Sally Comfort, Mrs. Patch. [Exit l. 

Jem, This is a settler for me. (aside.) 

Enter Sally Comfort, l. 
Patch. Sally, my dear — how do you do ? 
Sally. Polly Patch — come to my arms. (They embrace. ^ 
Jem. How wery movin' — it 'ill be my turn next. (asiJe.) 
Patc^ Sally, allow me to introduce you to my tiger. 
Sally. Monster! (Screams, and falls into a chairs l.) 
Patch, Pray don't be alarmed, Jem, she often goes off in this 
way. 

Jem. I know it ; and I wish she'd go off altogether., (aside.) 
Patch, 1 know what will bring het to. \^rsx ^ 
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Jem. I'm not afraid bat ahe*!! come to, soon enough. What's 
the matter with you 1 

Sally, (moving f the looks at Jem.) O ! Jem ? Jem> you'll break 
my heart. 

Jem, Rather a toagh job I take it. (aside,) 

SaUy, What is your reason for coming here? 

Jem. A spree of my master's ; I am obliged to court the maid 
to get intelligence of the missus ; all as I am a doin' here is 
gammon, as you'll soon find out. 

Sally, But you have left off calling on me of an evening, and I 
provided something so nice for you on the night you promised to 
come. 

Jem, Did you, though > You are a riglar good un a'ter all. 

Sally, Then you are still true to me ? 

Jem. As true as ever I was. 

Sally. Handsome Jem. I do love you so dearly. 

Jem, You are too good for me. 

Sally, You set too small a value on yourself. 

Jem, I wish every one thought as you do. 

Sally, Insinuating Jem. 

Jem. Unrisistable Sally. (They fly into each other'* arms.) 

Re-enter Patch, r. with a dram. 

Patch, Is she not come to yet 1 

Jem, Don't you see. she's come to ? She'll do now, Patch. 
Mum's the word you know, (aside to Sally.) She don't want tbat 
now, 80 suppose I takes it. (drinks it,) 

Patch, What was it that made you go off so ? 

Sally, I was struck with the resemblance between this gentle^ 
man and the person I have so often talked to you about, and my 
feelings got the better of me. 

Patch, Sensitive creature ! 

Sally, O Jem ! (aside.) 

Jem, O Sally ! If that's not pitchin' it strong, I don't know 
what is. (aside.) 

Sir Tob, (without, b.) Who is in the kitchen ? 

Patch, O lud ! here comes master. (She folds up the table-'ClQih, 
^c, and throws them aside,) 

Jem, The devil ! — ^If he sees me I'm book'd. 

Sally, It is lucky he knows me. 

Jem, I'd rather he knew any one but me. Where shall I go ? 

Patch, Can you make yourself small 1 

Jem, I'd rather make myself scarce. 

Patch, Get under the table again. 

Jem, Not on no account — and by no manner of means, I had 
quite enough o* that afore — ^it's stoopin' too low for the inde- 
pendence of my natur*. 

Patch, Well, then, if you can do yourself up in a small compass 
this cupboard will suit you to a tittle. 

Jem, Why you might as well pop me into a hat-box. 

Patch, Try how it suits you. ( He goes in,) 

Jem, Suits me — ^it's what I calls an unkimmon tight fit. Doip't 
shut the door, or you'll squeeze me as flat as a pancake. 
Si/iy, ril stand against the dooT. 
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Patch, That may cause suspicion. 

Jem, And if I am found out, 'twill amount to a positive fact. 

Sally, Don't breathe so loud. 

Jem, 1 can hardly breathe at all. Suppose I should sneeze. 

Sally, We'll say 'tis the cat. 

Jem. Well, a tiger is of the same genus. 

Patch, Hush! 

Enter Sir Toby Pliant, r. 

Sir Tab. Who's that ? 

Patch. Only my respectable friend, Sally Comfort, Sir Toby. 

Sally. Your most obedient, Sir Toby, (^eiirtsiei,) 

Sir Tob, 0-ah ! I see. 

Patch, She is come to help me with a little needle work. Sir 
Toby. 

Sir Tob, O very well. By the bye, I miss my corkscrew, tod 
John tells me there is one in that cupboard. 

Patch, In this cupboard, Sir Tobyl I am sure there is nothing 
like a corkscrew there — is there, Sally. 

Sally, O no, rery different kinds of things are kept there I 
assure you, Sir Toby. 

Sir fob, I presume you don't object to my looking 1 

Patch, Every thing there belongs to me. 

Sir Tob, What impertinence ! Allow me to tell you that every 
thing in this house belongs to me. 

Patch, Really Sir Toby, it is very unpolite of you, to wish to 
pry into a poor servant's affairs. 

Sir Tob. 1 have no wish to pry — I only wish to be convinced. 

Sally, Let me recommend you, Sir Toby, to try a couple of 
forks — quite as good as a corkscrew any day. 

Patch, Or push the cork into the bottle with your thumb. Ah ! 

Sall^. 

Sir Tob, Was there ever such assurance. (Jem tneezes,) What's 
that? 

Patch, (pretending to suppose he means the patch^work quiltt seizes 
it and holds it up,) This, Sir Toby, this is a patch-work quiit. 
Take hold of the other end, Sally. Isn't it pretty ? and all my 
own work, too. Isn't it Sally 1 Escape, Jem. (aside,) 

[^They hold it up so as to let Jem creep out from behind, unseen 

by Sir Toby, and exit l. 

Sir Tob, Confound the patch-work ; I don't want to see it. 

Patch. You don't know what a serviceable thing it is, nor how 
many uses it may be put to— does he, Sally 1 

Sir Tob. Put it away, I say. 

Patch, Well, if you won't look at it, it is no longer of any use to 
hold it up, is it Sdly ? 

Sir Tob, The cupboard door open — and a man's hat, as I live ! 

Patch. Why this is a hat of your own. Sir Toby. 

Sir Tob, Mine? 

Patch. Yes, Sir Tuby; if every thing in this house belongs to you. 

Sir Tob, This is a foul conspiracy ! Some fellow of yours. Miss 
Patch, whom you have let io to rob me, or run away with my ward. 
Thieves! thieves! 
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Rt'enter Jem, l. 



Jem, Then 111 be down upoa 'em in no time. There sha'nt be 
no robbin* done where 1 am, as I always sets my face agin sich 
parceedin^s. By jingo, I have done it ! {atide,) 

Sir Tob, The very fellow whom I have seen behind Frank 
Lavish *8 cabriolet. 

Jem, You'd say whai's wrong ir you spoke agin, old gen'leman. 

Sir Tob. You have been in that cupboard, sir. 

Jem. It tan't no use denyen' on it. I have. 

Sir Tob, There's nothing like a cork-screw there, (mimieing,^ 

Jem, Welly now, am I ? I was screwed up a good deu wus, 
though. 

Sir Tob, Go to your master, and tell him that his plans have been 
frustrated ; for, no doubt, this is all his doing. 

Jem, Prank Lavish is no master of mine. I have cnt him. I 
didn't like bis ways at all. 

Sir lob. Are you not in his service now ? 

Jem, No, I arn't. I came here on business, as well as pleasure 
and if you have — any thing as wants doin' in my line, say so, and 
I'm the cbap as'll do it. P'rhaps vou'll oblige me with my tile — 
that's it. 

Sir Tob, O, your hat — but in what way is it in your power to 
serve me ? 

Jem, By givin' you a lift whenever you likes in our buss. 

Sir Tob. It is very fortunate that I have met with this fellow — 
he may serve my purpose admirably, (^onide,) Patch, you and your 
friend may retire. 

Patch. If it is your wish, we can go of coarse. Nothing about 
the chicken, (abide to Jem.) 

Jem, Mum's the word! (asule.) 

Sally, Don't forget me, dear Jem. (aside,) 

Jem, 1 don't know how to do it. (aside.) 
*■ lExeunt Patch, b. and Sally, l. 

Sir Tob, It shall be so. How long is it since you left the ser- 
vice of Mr. Lavish ? 

Jem, About a month. As soon as 'twas worth my while I £^ve 
him the slip. 

Sir Tob. How long have you been a conductor ? 

Jem. Not long enough to be made wicious by bad example. The 
facts is Mr. Lavish and I had a dispute about money matters — so 
I cut him. 

Sir Toby. I have been told that you were a faithful servant. 

Jem, I always made his interest mien and mien his'n ; we shared 
and shared alike, and no mistake. He would go a great way to get 
hold of me again. 

Sir Toby, No doubt. 

Jem, But I'm not to be had — once bit twice shy ; there's no 
gammon about me, I'm upright and down straight, and right as a 
trivet. 

Sir Toby, Upright, and down straight and right as a trivet ? these 
may be strong recommendations though quite unintelligible to me. 
(aside,) Will you do me a favont \ 
Jem. }Nith all the pleaaute in\i£e— ^VaX\aSx\ 
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5tr Toby, I wish to take my ward — ^to Stamford Hill, out of the 
way of Frank Lavish, while I go for a few days into the countrj. 
So if you will have your omnibus driven into the lane at the back 
of my house for that purpose (my own carriage there might excite 
suspicion), I will reward jou handsomely. Can you manage it 
for me ? 

Jem, Lord love you, Sir Toby — ! it'll come as na'tral to me as 
eatin' and driukin'. What U he up to ? (aside.) 

Sir Toby, At what time will you be ready 1 

Jem, In half an hour. I don't think weVe booked full, there's 
only two bye streets and one at the turnpike as [ knows on at 
present. 

Sir Toby. All tlie better — in about half an hour I shall be ready. 
Marry, indeed ! wb j can't people take example from me and keep 
single — these girls are more trouble than thej are worth. 

(aside and exit, R.) 

Jem, Here's a purty start ! I han't a doubt but he's goin' to get 
spliced upon the sly — 'a nice chance for her as he marries — she'll 
have to help him on with his stockin's afore she's a year older. 
Hang it if these old codgers isn't wus than the young uns arter all. 
I'd give a trifle to know the truth on it. l. h. w. b. 

Lavish comes in, l. u. e., and taps him on the shoulder, l. 

Lavish. Would you give twenty pounds ? 

Jem, I am booked. 

Lavish, What have you to say for yourself? 

Jem, Say for myself? 

Lavish. Ay, sirrah ; and where is the money you robbed me of? 

Jem, I never had no money ; it was a cheque as you give me. 

Lavish. Where is it ? 

Jem. I left it at the banker's. 

Lavish. Hand over the cash, sir. 

Jem, Did I forget to give it jou ? Well, now, what a memory 
I have got to be sure. There is something wery heavy in my 
pocket. What can it be? it is money sure enough, and your pus, 
too! how sing'iar ! There it is; and, if I had come across you 
sooner, you would ha' had it afore, and no mistake. 

Lavish. Now. what do you not deserve ? 

Jem, Least said 's soonest mended : and, as all the words in the 
world won't fill a bushel, s'pose we drops the subject. 

Lavish. I will do so on one condition. 

Jem. Name it. 

Lavish. You are under engagement to take Sir Toby Pliant and 
his ward to Stamford -hill ? 

Jem, You have guessed it. 

LavUh. Allow me to take your place. 

Jem, What '11 you give me ? 

Lavish. Do you want a bribe to do your kind master a service ? 

Jem, You a*nt no master of mine. 

Lavish, Have you no gratitude ? 

Jem. I follows the example of my betters ; and no gentleman, as 
is a gentleman, expects that in another as he has not got himself. 
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Lavi$k, Will firt guineas satisfy you ? 

Jem, To begin wiUi ; and, if you gets the young lady and the 
whole of her fortio' to your own cheek, and will promise to set 
me a going with a buss of my own, I'll do the thing as you wish. 
He Utile thinks how nicely he's ^oin' to be done by the old un* 
(^(uide,) 

Laviih. Mercenary scoandrel ! (tuide*) You have still your old 
failing, I perceive, {giving him money.) 

Jem. What's bred in the bone won't oome oat of the flesh. 

XjttvisJu I will comply with your demand. Now, then, change 
eoats and hats with me. 

Jem, None o' yoar keepin* em, now, mind — there's a hat ! do 
you know why its like met 

Lavish. I can't say that I do. 

Jem. Because its uMUerproof. Ha! ha! (^They change.) I never 
see you look so respectable afore. And I faocies as I acts a ray- 
ther c<Mnical figure in these togs. Should you know me, think yoa ? 

Lavish. Scarcely — you look like a gentleman, Jem. 

Jem. Not the fust as owes as much to his tailor. Now, as I am 
to be the gen'leman in this 'ere affair, I shall, in course, expect a 
genleman^ privilegpes-^a bottle of wine and a hmscake. 

Lavish. Have what you like, and charge it to me. 

Jem. That's what I calls liberal ; and mind, I shan't kiss the 
maid, if I can get hold of the missus. 

Lavish. Please yourself, and you will please me. 

Lydia runs in, n, and flies into the arms rf Jem, who embraces her. 

Jem, Sweetest dove ! I likes bein' master most unkimmon. 
Lavish. That's going rather too far. Lydia— don't you know me ? 
Jem. I'm not so particular as you on that pint. 
Lydia, (r. c.) Lavish ! 

Patch enters n. she runs up to Lavish in the same way. 

Patch, My dear, dear Jem— such a bit of fun ! 

Lavish. Pretty Patch ! (hissing her.) 

Jem, Don't you call that going rayther too far as well 1 

Lavish, You are not so particular on that point. 
. Lydia, What mean these disguises ? 

Patch, (l.) My Jem, a gentleman ! 

Laviih. I am to condact yon to Stamford Hill in the place of Jem 
Bolt, whom your guardian just now engaged for that purpose. 
(r. c.) Do you think F shall do ? going down, ma'am 1 

Lydia. (r ) Admirably. 

Jem. Let me give you a little bit of adwise ; when you says 
goin' down, you most up with your finger in the rigler way. 

Lavish, I thank you Jem for the hint. Do 1 look the cad ? 

Lydia, Excellently. 

Jem, I say Miss — he looks as if he'd never been anything else—* 
don't be 1 

Lavish, Don't be imperinent, Jem. Patch, you must keep this 
affair a secret. 

Jem, J*il put 1 stopper on her mouth— arter this manner, (fctis- 
«?^ Asr,) 
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Lydia. Ib Sir Toby to go with us ? 
Lavish, Not if I can prerent him. 
Patch, O lad ! here comes master. 

{^Exiunt aU hut Latxsh. s. e. l. 

Enter Sir Toby Pliant, r. 

Lavish, Now Sir- ya hip. 

Sir Toby, Don't make such a noise — are you ready 1 
Lavith, All right, Sir Toby. 
Sir Toby, You know where to leave us t 
Lavish, Not two a going, Sir Toby ? 
Sir Toby, O yes — I aod my ward. 

Liavi&h, Sorry for that — only room for one, and that must be a 
light weight or we shall get pulled up. I say Bill. 

Enter Tactic disgttised, l. 

Tact, (to Sir Tobt.) Servant Sir Toby — (Umdiing his hat,) 

Lavish, I say. Bill, amt we full 1 

Tact, Book d full afore we started. 

Lavish, We could mauage to take the lady, I suppose, ahi 
Bill? 

Tact. Why, we'd strain a pint to do that. 

Sir Tob, How very awkward 1 

Ihct, No fault 01 oum -, the proprietors shouldn't ha' book'd 
*em. 

Sir Tob, Have you room outside ? 

Tact, Couldn't think of putting sich a gentleman as you out- 
side — ^like riding on the roof of a house. 

Lavish, And suppose there should be a spill ? 

Sir T. Pray don't frighten me ! 

X.at;t«^. I'll engage to take the lady all right. Sir Toby. 

Tact, You may trust him, Sir Toby; he's one ot the most 
riglarist men on the road, and 'U do what's right by the lady, and 
no mistake. 

Sir Tob, May I depend on you t 

Lavish, Honour bright. Sir Tuby. 

Sir Tob, If you leave her in satety at my friends, I will make 
you a handsome present. 

Lavish, We shall be quite satisfied so as we gets the fair-^^-9}i ! 

Biin 

Tact. To be sure we shall, Right's right all the world over. 

Sir Toby, Then give this card, and ask for my friend's in ex* 
change; that will assure me of my ward's safe arrival. 

Tact. You shall soon be satisfied that every thing is as it should 
ba. 

Lavish, That 3^u shall, and no mistake. Ah! Bill ? 

Sir Tob, Lydia! 

Enter Lydia, s. b. l. 

Sir Tob. There is only room for you in the omnibus I am told, 
therefore as I can't go myself, I must put you under the care of 
this joong man, ^ oy 
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Lydia, A cad to take care of me, Gaardy ? 

Sir Tob. No reflections ! DonU you aee that he belongs to a 
respectable firm ? Look at his livery. 

Lydia, But why am I to go from home 1 

Sir Tob, To please me. 

Lydia. Remember, it is all your own doing. 

Sir Tob. And I am willing to bear the responsibility. 

Lydia, Well then, good by Guardy. 

Sir Tob, Good by ; I'll see you safe off, you will be well pro- 
Tided for where you are going. 

Lavish, Much better provided for than you imagine. Ah ! 
Bill ? (aside,) [ Exeunt l. 

Enter Jem, led in by Patch, s. e. l. 

Jem, What a werry comfortable thing it is to be a gentleman ! 
I am as happy as a grig, and no mistake. 

Patch, I am really ashamed of you. 

Jem, Why don't you brush, then ! Don't you like to see a man 
a little fresh ? just enough spirit in him to make him lively 1 

Patch, But you have had sufficient to take all your spirit away. 

Jem, Only as far as the wine went — that's all gone — and if yoa 
would only send for one bottle more, just to finish with, I'd love 
you as long as I live, and no mistake. 

Patch, You have had quite enough, I'm sure, for one sitting. 

Jem, And I know I could manage another sitting unkinunon 
well. Do send for t'other bottle. 

Patch, You shall have no more wine till by and bye. 

Jem, Will " by and bye" be long first ? I am so thirsty * Do 
take compassion on me. 

Patch, Don't be so headstrong. I have no more wine, nor 
money to buy it with. 

Jem, I have lots, in one of these pockets — ^no — ^now I recollect, 
I'm cleaned out, and done for — and now I'm done up ! (falls,) 
Don't disturb me. 

Patch, You must not sit there. 

Jem, Why not, eh 1 

Patch, Suppose Sir Toby should come in and catch you. 

Jem, I'd scorn to run. But he'd excuse it, if he has any pluck 
in him. Was he never in a smilimer situation ? 

Patch, Never. 

Jem, I wouldn't give a mag for the man as was never a little 
fresh. 

Patch, Now do get up. 

Jem, You follow my exsmple, and sit down with me, darlin', 
to keep me company. I'd do as much for you, if you was in the 
same purdicament. 

Patch, Nonsense* — ^how tt would look ! 

Jem, Never mind how it would look, but do it. Do sit down, 
and let's you and I talk -a bit over our fiitur splicin'. I'm 'tennined 
not to get up 'less ^ou do. 

Patch, Will you get up then ? 
Jiem, Honor bright. 
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Patch, There, then. But no nonsense, Jem. (she kneels down by 
hinu) 

Jem. Patch, you are a real good un ! aod I do love you so— lord, 
how I do love you ! (putting his arm round her neck.) 

Patch. Don't be a tool, Jem. 

Jem, I can't help it — its nat'ral — and I*m not the fust man as has 
been made a fool on by a woman. And here's your master to 
prove it. 

Patch. O lud ! (rising,) 

Enter Sir Toby Pliant, l. 

Sir Tob. What is the meaning of this ? 

Jem, The meaning of it is — don't run away» Patch — How are 
you old chap ? (getting up,) 

Sir Ihb. That scapegrace. Lavish, as I live ! — and tipsy too. 

Jem. 1 am neither one nor t'other, my old cock. 

Sir Tob, A nice spark truly, to pretend love to tjie mistress, and 
then gallant with the maid ! 

Jem, A spark ! — Patch, another bottle to squench it. And as 
for the missus, I don't care that for her while I can have the maid. 

Sir Tob, So then you glory in the fact? 

Jem, In course I do. 

Sir Tob. How did this fellow, Lavish, gaia admittance to my 
house 1 

Patch. Please you. Sir Toby, this is my Jem. 

Jem. What do you think of that old codger 1 

Patch. Pray be civil, Jem. 

Sir Tob. On looking more closely I see that I have deceived. 

Jem. And if you had not been unkimmon short sighted you'd 
ha' found out that afore, and no mistake. 

Sir Tob, It was you, sir, that I engaged to take my ward to 
Stamford Hill. 

Jem. And I preferred stoppin' here with Patch. Like other 
great men, I got a deputy. 

Sir Tob. Whom? 

Jem. Frank Lavish, Asquire. 

Sir Tob. Then I am a ruiu'd man. 

Jem. It sarves you right, what business had you to think that 
sich a nice young lady as your ward could marry an old codger 
like you ? 

Sir Tob. I never dreamt of such a thing. 

Jem. But you mean't to do it, don't deny it, it won't do old 'uo, 
I'm not to be gammon'd, I see you give her sich a look ! 

Sir Tob. Impeitinent scoundrel I Leave my house, both of you. 

Jem. it 'ud be wery uupolite, jist as you ha' got company a 
comin', they'd think as we wanted to cut 'em. 

Enter Frank Lavish, Lydia, and Tactic, l. 

Sir Tob. As I live. Lavish and Lydia ! Where have you been ? 

Lydia. To Stamford Hill, Guardy. 

Lavish. And saw a very pretty little church by the way, the 
doors of which stood so invitingly open, that we could not resist 
the temptation of entering. 
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Sir Tob, Are you married ? 

Lavi^, As-fast as priest could make us, so we nove are one* 

Sir Tab. I presume, sir, yoa are aware on what conditions my 
ward becomes entitled to her property ? Marrying without my 
consent, disinherits her. 

Jem, So then, ats you couldn't get the young un with her fortin', 

r>u'll have the fbrtin' without her. I tells you what. Sir Toby, 
don't envy you your sleep o* nights, if while you are huggin' 
her bags of gold you leaves her to starve. 

Sir Tob, I am neither mercenary, nor unfoi^iving. She shall^ 
have her fortune, and my forgiveness too ; little as she deserves 
either. 

Lydia, But I will endeavour to merit both, for your kindness, 
Guardy. 

Jem, Needs must when the devil drives, but youll give your 
consent for Patch and I to he spliced ? 

Sir Tab, You may have her, provided you promise to make ber 
a good husband. 

Patch, That I am sare he will. 

Jem, Promises and pie-crusts is made to be broke, but I'll do the 
thing as is right by her, and no mistake. 

Enter Boy, l. 

Boy, O ! Sir, Sally Comfort has run away with the omnibus 
driver. And has borrowed Patch's best silk gown to get married 
in. [^Exit L. 

Patch. O 1 the wretch, I shall faint! 

Jem, No, don't, a good riddance of bad rubhidge say I. Never 
mind your gown, I'd have you if you hadn't a gown to your back. 
Though fine feathers make fine birds, while your heart's in the 
right place I don't care for all the finery in the world. And as I 
am sound wind and limb, and have got a good situation, which it 
shall be no fault of mine if I don't keep, the only buss III hare 
is this, which I gives to Patch, (kisses her.) 

Lavish, Patch, I will not forget you on your wed ding- diity. 

Patch, Thank you, sir, 

Jem, And, as master that was has looked over my Ihtle (to the 
audience) error, p*raps you'll not deny me the same, when I tell 
you, that, bavin begun to mend, I shan't stop half way and then 
turn back. Though I've not, at all times, done the thing as is right, 
I means to do so — its a long lane you know as has got no tumin', 
and no mistake. 

Finale* 

Good humour, with good fortune, too, 

Shall now all happy make ; 
If we've succeeded, nriends, with you. 

All's right, und no mistake. 

Patch, Bolt, Sir Tdbv, Lavish, Lydia, Tactic. 
«. L* 
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A PECULIAR POSITION. 



SCENE.— ^ large apartment in an old chateau near Chambery. — 
Large folding doors in centre, and two doors on each side of the 
Stage, — Table laid for dinner, 

EntO' Carlo and Barbara, door, c. 

Bar, Oh Carlo ! My dear Carlo ! Hove glad I am to see you. 
W bo would have thought of you ? 

Car, Why Barbara, I hope you always thought of me. 
Bar, Dear Carlo, so I do ; but I meant to say, of seeing you — I 
never dreamed I should whilst ^ou were quartered at Lans-le- 
bourg. Have you got leave of absence ] 

Car. Only for an hour. 

Bar, For an hour ! YoaVe come siz>and-thirty leagues, and 
have to get back in an hour ! 

Car, Silly wench! No; we had orders to march suddenly to 
Chamhery, where we arrived last night, and this morning a detach- 
ment was sent forward to the frontier. My company is stationed 
betwixt this and Les Eschelles, not half a league distance. 

Bar, Oh ! I'm so glad. Then you^U stay and dine 1 

Car, No, I must be back within the hour. I have only just run 
here to tell y(iu that I am in the neighbourhood, and to ask what 
your mother has said to my proposal. 

Bar, Won't hear of it, dear Carlo ! Says I shall never marry a 
soldier, with her consent. 

Car, Plague take it ! Well, never mind, Barbara, I have only 
another year to serve, and then I'll turn my sword into a plough- 
share — and — 

Bar, And by that time I shall be married to another. 

Car, To another ! 

Bar, Yes ; my mother insists upon my receiving the addresses 
" of Pepito, a nasty little mischief-making, tattling, babbling fellow ; 
one of the new servants that the Countess hired just after I 
came here. He knows my mother, has saved a little money, and 
has managed to get into her favour, so tliat she will hear of nobody 
else. 

Car, Oh, don't you be afraid ! I'll settle his business for him 
depend upon it. Only you be firm in your refusal for a short 
time, and before I quit this neighbourhood I'll find some way to 
send him packing. But farewell — I must be ofiT again. 

Bar, Directly? 

Car, This very moment— I shall barely save my distance. 

Bar, And when will you come i^ain 7 

Car, Oh, very soon — to-morrow or next day; nay, perhaps 
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before nigbt ag^n; for we are to be on the qui vive* GoyeromeDt 
has received some information about the Carbonari — a movement 
is apprehended — and the French frontier is to be yigilaatly 
guarded. Not a rat is to leave Savoy without a passport from the 
minister, properly vis^d by the local authorities. So one kiss, dear 
Barbara, and^ — 

Bar, Hush ! somebody's coming. 'Tis Pepito, I declare : I 
wouldn't have him see you — ^he'll tell motner and«- 

Car, Pepito ! FU strangle the villain ! 

Bar, No — no— no— pray don't make a disturbance. My lady 
will be so angry — ^you'll ruin all. 

Car, Well, I haven* t time to strangle him comfortably, so I'll 
postpone the pleasure ; but if ever I do lay hands on him — 

Bar, Well, but do go now, dear Carlo. Here, this is the 
nearest way out, and nobody will see you. Quick ! quick ! 

[ffurrie* him out, door, l. 

Enter Pbpito. c. 

Pep, (as he enters.) Very pretty ! very pretty, upon my word ! 

Bar, (aside,) Oh mercy I I hope he didn't see Carlo. — (aloud) — 
What's very pretty, Pepito ? 

Pep. What's very pretty ? Why you're very pretty — my charm- 
ing wife that will be soon. 

Bar, Is that all 1 

Pep, No, that is not all ; but I'm called a tattler — a mischief- 
maker — and therefore I shall keep this little secret to myself; par- 
ticularly as I might get into a scrape with my lady by telling it. 

Bar, Into a scrape with my lady ! (aside,) Oh, if I could but 
make him tell now ! (aloud) What is it Pepito 1 you'll surely tell 
me. 

Pep, No, no ! Women can't keep secrets. Their tongues are 
always running, it would get about somehow or Another, that I 
saw a great, tall man, wrapped up very mysteriously in a blue 
cloak, glide into the Countess's apartment. 

Bar, You jion't say so ! 

Pep, No ; I don't say so ; but if I did say so, people might say 
I said so ; — and then you know — 

Bar, And then yOu know you'd be turned oot of the chateau as 
you deserve for scandalizing my lady. 

Pep. Well, but I didn't— 

Bar, But you hinted as much, and 111 just go and tell my lady, 
I will. 

Pep, You wouldn't be so spiteful ! you don't know what mischief 
you might make. For it really is true — 

Bar, True ! That you saw a man steal into my lady's room ? 

Pep, Muffled up in a great blue cloak. 

Bar, And you didn't stop him, and question him? — Why, he may 
be a thief, and we may be all robbed and murdered ! 

Pep. Hush! hold your tongue, don't make a noise* My 
lady will be very angry; she begged me not to say a word about 
it to any body — 

Bar. She. Why there is the Count himself, you foolish fellow* 

Pep. What her husband, and our master, come into his own 
house that way— 
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Sar^ That way ? why the maiter of the house may come in any 
way, mayn't he ; we've heen expecting him now every day for 
xnore than a week — ^be omie off a longp joarney— veiy tired, no 
Joubt — and went straight up to his room. 

Pep. Then why shouldn't the Countess have said so, instead of 
desiring me not to take any notice to any body of what I had 
seen ? 

Bar, And you disobey her directly. Very well, sir, she shall 
know-* 

Pep, And suppose it should not be the Count, what will she say 
to you, and what shall / be obliged to say to the Count when he 
does come? 

Bar, You're a scandalous good-for-nothing little man ! I'm sure 
it must be he, and you can't say to the contrary, for you never 
saw him in your life, any more than myself. He went to Naples be- 
fore I came here, and two months before you poked your ugly 
face into the house. 

Pep, Come, come, be civil, respect your future husband. 

Bar, You never shall be my husband. 

Pep. But your mother says I shall, the dear old soul ! It's all 
settled, and you must have me. 

Bar, And suppose I love somebody else, better ? 

Pep, I don't care, you shall marry xne. 

Bar, But suppose I've promised to marry him-» 

Pep, I don't care for that. If you haven't married him. 

Bar, Well then, suppose I have married him I 

Pep. Eh ! oh, nonsense — ^you're joking. 

Bar. Am I — ^well — you'll see ! {aside) Come, that's not a bad 
thought; and as he provoked me — 

Pep, Married ! — to whom ! — when ! — where ! — 

Bar, I sha'n't tell you any more — it's enough for you — I'm 
married — there. You may go and tell my mother that ; it's a fine 
opportunity to make a little more mischief ;— -so good morning to 
you. lExU Barbara, 3d door, l. 

Pep, Married ! I feel as if a stack of chimneys, had fallen on 
my head ! Tell her mother ! Indeed I will tell her mother. The 
poor dear respectable old creature, to be so treated. But she shall 
be revenged on her undutiful daughter, I'll take care of that ! She 
shall leave me every thing she has in the world, the dear old soul, 
that she shall : and I won't give a crust to her unnatural child, if 
sue comes starvmg to my door! — Hah ! — the Countess ! — 

Er\ter the Countess, 2d door, r. 

Coun. Pepito, leave the room directly. 

Pep, Yes, madam, (aside) What a flutter she's in ! There must 
be something very wrong somewhere. [Exit Pepito. c. 

Coun, What's to ^ done 1 He must not remain here. They 
will be sure to seek him in his own chateau, and search every 
comer ! There is no chance of coucealing him. He must cross 
the frontier — once in France, he is safe ; but how 1 — this passport 
is in his own name, and by this time, orders may have reached 
Les Eschelles for his arrest. What shall I do — what shall I do ? 

Re'entw Pepito. c. 
Who's there ? How dare vou, sir — when I desired-— 
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Pep, Tour pardon, madam ; oat thera is a person witbont who 
would ipeak with you immediately. 

Coun. A person !— what sort of a person? (aside) I tremble all 
over. 

Pep. Whj, madam, be is a very odd sort of person ; be won't be 
said " No " to. I told bim you were partioalarly engaged — could 
see nobody. 

Coun, {aside,) How unfortunate ! — such an answer will arouse 
or increase suspicion! (alottd) You did wrong, sir. Wbo told 
you to say I was engagea ? 

Pep, Shall I show mm in, then ? 

Cmin. Certainly — directly — stay — did you ask his business ? 

Pep, Oh dear* yes, madam ! I always ask every body's 
business. 

Coun, And wbat did he say it was ? 

Pep. He said it was no business of mine. Very rude, madam, 
don*t you think ? 

Coun, {aside,) Refused to answer ! "lis an officer of tbe police I 
All is lost. 

Pep, What shall I do, madam ! send bim packing ? 

Coun, Oh, ^tis no use! he would not go-, he will insist on 
entering. 

Pep. Oh, bless you ! — ^yes ; be does. He says be must see the 
Countess herself — in private. 

Coun, (aside) Then there is no doubt. Well, let me know the 
worst, {aloud) Show him in here, Pepito. 

Pep, Yes, madam, {aside) Very mysterious all this ! I don't 
ike the look of it. [£ant Pepito. c. 

Coun. (running to the door Inf which she entered, and half-opening 
it). Bolt this door inside, and stir not, for your life ! {Shuts the 
door. Some one is heard to bolt U inside.) Kind fortune ! give me 
courage to support this interview. The least agitation may betray 
me. He comes ! 

lie* enter Pepito ushering in Champignon, c. 

Pep, There's my lady. 

Cham, (aside.) A magnificent woman upon my word ! 

Coun. ((uide.) He is not in uuiform — some spy*— some agent. 

Cham, (aside.) How she looked at me ! If I were a vain man I 
should say she was struck by my appearance — even in this inele- 
gant and travelling costume. 

Coun. (aside.) There is a malicious triumph in that smile. He 
knows he holds his victim in his grasp. I must speak to bim. 
(aloud) Sir, you desired to see me ; may I inquire your name and 
business ? 

Cham. I have a thousand apologies to make for tbis intrusion, 
madam. My name is unknown, I believe, to you ; but that, as 
well as my business, shall be communicated immediately, if you 
will condescend to favour me with a private, — a strictly private 
interview (looking at Pepito). 

Coun. Leave us, Pepito. (aside) How alarmiag is this studied 
civility J 

Pep, (aside,) I wonder if I can bear through the keyhole. 

[Exit Pepito. c. 
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Cham. I tnist, madam, you will excuse the vcrjr great liberty I 
have taken in requesting^ a private audience ; but if 1 were a vaiu 
man — I might say — I have a peculiar way of doing business ; and 
the delicate nature of the communication 1 am about to make — 
servants are such meddling creatures — they have always their own 
interests in view — I never curry favour with them — I never attempt 
to bribe them — in all important cases it is my maxim to go direct 
to the person I wish to secure. 

Couiu (starting,) Secure ! Oh, heavens ! 
Cham, What's the matter, madam ? You are disturbed ? 
Coun, Not at all, sir ; not at all. Pray proceed, sir. 
Cham, As I was saying, madam, according to my maxim, I 
should, in this case. Lave gone direct to the master of the house. 

Coun. The master of the house ! Sir, the Count de Novara is 
not here. 

Cham, So I have been told, madam ; and, therefore, I took the 
liberty of inquiring for you ; and if you will do me the honour to 
ansvrer me one or two questions — 

Coun, Sir, I presume you have a right to interrogate me, and, 
therefore, I must needs reply. 

Cham, By no means, madam. If you have the slightest repug- 
nance to answer when you hear my questions, I beg you will say so 
at once, and I make my bow immediately. I have a peculiar way 
of doing business. 

Coun. (aside,) If I refuse to answer, he considers it a proof of 
guilt, and so reports it immediately to his employers — (aloud) 
Sir, I await your question. If it is one I can reply to, I — 

Cham, Oh, certainly, although it more immediately tsoncerns the 
Count, you, as his wife, madam, cannot be supposed to be ignorant 
of the fact. 

Coun, (aside,) Dreadful intimation! — (aUmd) Speak, sir, re- 
lieve me from this suspense. 

Cham. Without further preface, then, madam, the Count de 
Novara has been, I am credibly informed, in the habit of purchasing 
cogniac and liqueurs of various descriptions of an Italian of the 
name of Gilletti, residing at No. 54, Grande Rue, Chambery. 

Coun, (aside.) He has been arrested, and has some way com- 
promised my husband. 

Cham, Am I right so far, madam ? 

Coun, Sir, I know not why I should deny that Signor Gilletti has 
occasionally supplied the chateau with various articles in which he 
deals ; but, further than tbat, neither the Count nor myself have any 
knowledge of hiin ; and, n oreover, we have lately had so much 
occasion to complain of his charges, that the Count has signified his 
intention of withdrawing Ins custom. 

Cham, Then my information was correct, and I have no hesita- 
tion in placing this paper in your hands. 

Coun, A paper — which has been found on Signor Gilletti ! 
Cham. No, madam ; one I have caused to be printed for general 
circulation. 

Coun, A proclamation — a description of the person of some un- 
fortunate — 

Cham. No, madam, no ; simply a list of the articles in which I 
deal, and which I can with confidence recommend as unequalled* 

A3 
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either in quality or price, by any similar estafiKabment in civilized 
Europe. 
Ccun. Sir! 

Cham, I hare a peculiar way of doing business — nerer interfere 
with a brother tradesman. Had I not been assured, by persons on 
whom I could confidently rely, that Monsieur the Count de 
Norara had positively signified to Signer Gilletti bis dissatisfac- 
tion, I should never have presumed to solicit the custom of bis 
lordship, or — 

Couiu Can it be possible ? You are, then — 
Cham, Pierre- Auguste-Polydore-Champignon, at the Golden 
Pineapple, neur the Promenade, Cbambery; sells all sorts of 
wines, liqueurs, spices, dried fruits, preserves, pickles, tea, coffee, 
chocolate, macaroni, vermicelli, Italian oils, French capers, and 
English blacking. 

Coun. (^aside.) What a relief !—(aiottd) Oh, my good friend! 
if you knew how happy you have made me ! 

Cham. Madam! You overwhelm — you confuse — (aside) If 
I were a vain man, I should say — (aloud) May I then hope, 
madam, that you will honour me by your favours? 

Coun, Sir, I am afraid that the Count has already promised ; but 
when he returns, I will mention your name — you will call again, 
perhaps? (going.) 

Cham, With the greatest pleasure, madam, on my return from 
France. I must pass the chateau — and — 

Coun, (stopping suddenly.) From France ! Are you on your way 
there now, sir ? 

Cham, That alone, madam, could excuse my presenting myself 
to the Countess de Novara, on voyageur — ^I am going to Lyons — 
perhaps to Paris — to make purchases. — Madame Champignon 
accompanies me as far as the frontier — parting with her is the only 
drawback to my joy at revisiting, even for one day, ma belle 
Franc«— my native country ! 

Coun, (aside.) What an idea ! If I could but manag^e— (a&)!d) 
Indeed, you are not a Savoyard then ? 

Cham, A Savoyard ! No, madam ; I am a Frenchman, nay a 
Parisian, by birth ; my home is at present in Savoy, but, as Uie song* 
says, ** Je suis Franpais ! mon pays avant tout.'* 

Coun, But are they not very strict just now, respecting any 
body~»aud particularly a Frenchman^— passing the frontier. 

Cham, Kigorous in the extreme, madam ; but I happen to be in 
a peculiar position ; the Golden Pineapple being honoured by the 
custom of his Majesty the King of Sardinia, I have a passport from 
the minister which acts like a talisman upon all the authorities. 
Coun, Irdeed ! Will } ou pennit me — 

Cham, Bv all mea/is, madam — (giving passport.) You see, 
madam : ** Permit freely to pass," &c. &c. ** Pierre- Auguste-Poly- 
dore Champignon, native of France, Epicier Droguiste to his Ma- 
jesty the King of Sardinia, &c. &c. &c." 

doun. Ob, perfectly ; with such a passport as this, there can be 
no doubt — 1 beg your pardon. (Drops the list he had previousl}^ 
given her.) 

Cham. Permit me, madam. (Stoops to pick it up,) 

Coun, (qmckly changing the passports,) You are very kind — thank 
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jou ; it's the list of your wares, I beliere; if yoa will iillow me, 
I'll keep it, and on jour return, perhaps (offering him ths other 
passport)'— 

Cham, I shall make a point of calling, madam. 
- Coun» Barbara! Barbara! 

Enter Barbara, 2d door, l. 

Bar, Yes, madam. 

Coutu Take care of this paper, and when Mr. Champignon re- 
turns, let him know what coffee, or chocolate, or any thing else he 
sells, in wanted. The Count himself will speak to you about the 
wines, sir ; I wish you a pleasant journey ! (aside to Barbara) 
Keep him in conversation for a few minutes — (aloud) Good morn- 
ing, sir. (Knocks at 2d door, r.: the bolt is withdrawn.) 

[£ait Countess. 

Bar. (aside.) Keep him in ;:onversation ! Dear ! how odd ! 

Cham, (aside.) She's a splendid woman, and a most affable, 
engaging woman ; upon my honour, if I were a vain man, I should 
say — 

Bar. Are you going, sir ? 

Cham. Gomg, my dear! Yes, my love, I am going on a long 
journey. 

Bar. Ifyoulljust stop while I look over this list, sir — perhaps 
I could tell you now, sir. 

Cham. An uncommonly pretty girl, I declare ! (aloud) Stop, 
mj love! Egad, with such a mistress, and such a maid, if it were 
not that Madame Champignon is not very fond of waiting, I 
shouldn't care if — 

Bar, Madame Champignon * What, are you married then ? 

Cham. Unfortunately — I mean — undoubtedly I am — to a most 
exemplary female — in fact a charming person — rather hasty, 
perhaps, and a leetU inclined to be jealous; but if I were a vain 
man, I should say — that can scarcely be wondered at — I confess I 
have been in my time a terrible fellow — when 1 lived in Paris — 
Rue des Filles, St. Thomas ! — and even now — occasionally. — 
What's bred in the bone— eh — ^you little smiling, rosy rogue, 
you^" 

Bar. Oh, sir! sir! 

Cham. Oh, sir I sir, indeed ! Harkye ! — a word in that pretty 
little white ear. Tm to have the custom of the chateau, you know. 
I shall often look in ; and if you're fond of barleysugar — 

Bar. No-^I don't like sweet things. 

Cham. I do. (kissing her.) 

Bar. Be quiet — or I'll call out. 

Cham. If you do I'll never kiss yon again. like liqueurs 1 — 
Send you some '' parfait amour K' 

Bar. I don't want any of your amours — get away do — here's 
fomebody comiag — and there's your wife waiting for you. 

Cham. Very true !-^so sbe is ! Poor Madame Champignon ! 
kicking her heels in the little smoky posthouse at Les Escbelles. 
Adieu my angel — adieu for^ ten long days — I must tear myself 
away ! 

(Sings.) — " Partant pour la Syrie. 

Lejeuae etbeau Dunois." 
[Exit at c. door singing, and kissing his hand to her. 
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Enter Pzpito, a Champignon goes out. 

Pep, Mighty gallant, indeed, whoeyer he is. 

Bar. Well, and what's that to you ? 

Pep. A gp-eat deal — for 1 Ve seen your mother ; and she says you 
are not married — she doesn't believe a word of it — and therefore 
you are to marry me. 

Bar, Very well; perhaps you'll beliere when you see my 
husband. 

Pep. Yes, when I see him ; and that'll be when I look in the 
glass some day shortly. 

Bar. He must be looking over your shoulders, then ; for it won't 
be you. 

Pep. I know better, I can see by your face you're telling a 
story. I defy you to name your husband. 

Bar. I could if I liked ! I could if I liked. 

Pep, You can't — you can't — I dare you. 

Bar, You dare me ! (aside) I've a great mind — ^he won't be 
back for ten days, and by that time — 

Pep. There, you can t — ^you haven't a word to say for yourself. 

Bar, Haven't II Do you know who that was that went out just 
now ? 

Pep, No ; he wouldnH tell me. 

Bar, Then I will. That's my husband. 

Pep. He I and I let him in ! 

Bar, It was very kind of you, I'm sure. 

Pep. The devil ! If this is true — 

Bar. Hadn't you better run after and ask him 1 

Pep, Then that's why be was so confoundedly mysterious. 

Bar, Of course ; d'ye think he'd have trusted his rival. He'll 
be fine and angry with me for telling you ; but as you dared me — 

Pep. You've married that man? — Why he's fifty ! 

Bar, He is no such thing; and if he were, he*s worth fifty 

of you. 

Pep, Very well — very well ! What did he want with my lady 1 

Bar. To tell her we were married ; because I was afraid to do 
so myself. 

Pep. Well you might be afraid, and ashamed to. Marry sfich 
a fellow as that, when you might have had such a man as me ! 
Enter Major Lascari and Champignon, c. 

Cham, But sir, I assure you — 

Major. And I assure you. sir, that my duty alone— 

Bar, (aside.) Oh, mercy ! He's come back again ! 

Pep. There's the very rascal ! 

Cham. But business of the greatest importance — 

Major. Sir, I will not detain you an instant longer than my 
orders imperatively compel me. Your name, if you please. 

Cham, Champignon. 

Major. Where are you going 1 

Cham. First to join my wife ; and then— 

Pep, It is not true ! 

Cham, What do you mean by that) 

Pep. Why that one of you must tell a story ; for Barbara says 
theU your wife. 

Cliam. Barbara! — No— does the though? (a$ide to her) Oh 
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rou little rogue ! I wish you were.^-Egad — if it wasn't for Ma- 
dame Champignoii — 

Pep' He doesn't like to own it; she told me he wouldn't. 

Major, Well, sir ! 

Bar. (aside,) Don't deny it. You'll oblige me. 

Cham,* (aside.) Oblige her! poor Jittle girl! Champignon! 
Champignon — tins is the old story. 

Major, Sir, I want your answer. 

Cham, My answer, sir ? — My answer is that whether I am her 
husband or not, my name is Champignon. Pierre- Aaguste-Polydore 
Champignon, as my passport shall convince you — and — 

Major, Ob, you hare a passport ! — ^That's another affair. 

Cham, I believe it is too (producing it). There, sir, look at 
that, and detain me at your peril. 

Enter the Countess, ^d door, r. 

Coun. (aside.) A soldier ! — ^Tben 'twas but just in time. 

Major, How is this ?—" Champignon !" There is no such 
name ; this passport is made out in the name of the rerj noble- 
man I have orders to arrest — the Count de Novara. 

Bar, and Pep, The Count de Novara ! 

Cham, The Count de Novara !— Poh ! poh !— you can't read — 

Major, Can you 1 (showing it to him.) 

Cham, To he sure— eh ! why — this is not my passport — 

Major, Then where is yours, and what business have you with 
this? 

Cham. Confound it ! it must have been some mistake of that 
booby of a clerk ; he knows me well enough, too, but because I 
told him I meant to call here, and talked about the count ; the 
Btupid fellow has written the name by mistake — 

Major. And described the person by mistake, too ? " aged 49." 

Cham, I'm only 47, sir. 

Major, Y( u look older ; «* Height 5 feet 8 inches." 

Cham. I'm 5 feet 9, sir ! 

Major, Bah! that's near enough ; *' eyes gray, hair brown, 
nose ordinary — " 

Cham. OrdinaiT ! 

Major. •' Mouth idem," ** complexion idem." 

Cham, Pshaw ! noosense ! But what does it signify ? Here! — 
here's the Countess herself, she'll tell you who I am, wonH you, 
madam 1 ^ 

Coun, Sir, I will say whatever you wish me to say ; but I fear 
it is now too late. 

Cham, Too late ! — Not at all. 

Coun, You are recognised, and all denial would be idle. 

Cham, Recognised ! — why, you don't mean to say, madam, 
that I am your husband, do you ? (aside) The deuce is in the 
women ! 

• Coun. If I could hope to deceive that gentleman, T might be 
tempted to deny it ', but that unfortunate passport has discovered 

all. 

Cham, Discovered all ! 

Coun. But do noi be alarmed, sir; I trust there is no danger, 
you are innocent. 

Cham, As a lamb! — ask Madame Champignon. 
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Coun. N«^, nr-^drop all diagoise, and confide at once io the 
bouour of Una gentleman, I am sure he will not exceed hia orders, 
and obey them be moat ; they are, I trust, not very severe. 

Cham, I troat not, with all my soal. 

Major, They are simply to detain his Lordship till the arriral 
of a courier from Tarin ; I have only to requeat he will not attempt 
to leave the chateau ; I do not wish to deprive him of year society, 
Madam. He may remain perfectly unmolested in the bosom of 
bia family. 

Cham, In the bosom of my family ! 

Coun, You hear, air, you may stay with me. 

Cham, May I! (aside,) Egad, I should like nothing better: 
but what doea it all mean 1 if I were a vain man, I really should 
say, thia ia a very peculiar position. Egad, she shall h&ve her owa 
way ; if it'a a joke, I'll aee how far shell carry it. (abud) 
Madam, to me your wiahea always were commands. Sir, I am 
your priaoner. As you will have it, I am the Count de Novara. 

Pep. I'm Btupified ! Why Barbara! 

Barb, (atide,) What shall I say now ? (to Pepito) Well, if hp 
ia the Count, he is a base man, that'a all I say. 

[Exit Babbara, ^d door, l. 

Pep, I'm horrified ! 

Cham, (aside,) Poor Madame Champignon ! Well, I can't help 
it ; when a lovely woman insists upon any thing, I never can say 
no— never could in my life ! (aloud to Major) May I ask your 
name, sir? 

Major, Laacari — Major LascarL 

Chdm, And you are instructed to prevent my proceeding on my 
journey ? 

Major, I am. Count. 

Cham. You positively insist on my remaining in the chateau ? 

Major, In compliance with my orders. Count. 

Cham. Very well. Major ; you will be responsible for whatever 
may occur in consequence. 

Major, Certainly. 

Cham, Then I shall order dinner immediately, for I am getting 
remarkably hungry, what aay you, my dear 1 

Countess to Pepito, You hear your master 1 — obey him. 

Cham* You hear your mistress ?— dinner directly ! 

Pep, (aside.) The vile seducer ! — I wish it may choke him ! 

[Exit, c. 

Cham, (aside.) I ahall dine tite-a-tete with the Countess ! — Poor 
Madame Champignon ! 

Coun, (aside.) I must detain the Major, if possible. (Bloud.) — 
Maior, I trust your orders will not prevent your dining with us. 

Cham, Eh ! — (<uide to Countess) We don't want him. 

Major, You are very kind, madam. I shall harve much pleasure. 

Cham, (aside.) Confound him \ 

Major. Will you not divest yourself of your disguise. Count ? 

Cham. Disguise ! 

Major. Yes, this bourgeois-looking coat and cap, as they are 
now useless, will you not exchange them for a habit more befitting 
your rank ? 

Cham, My rank 1 Oh— ay— but it doesn't signify. WTiat do 
Xou Bay, my love ? 
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Coun. Just as you please, sir. There are tiro suits, you know, 
in your dresslDg-room {pointing to 1st door, r.). Or there's your 
morning gown, if the Major will excuse. 

Major, Oh, madam. 

Cham, Ah ! I shall feel more comfortable in the morning gown, 
and, as we're all at home, you know, amongst ourselves, ror we 
won't call the Major company ; so if you will excuse me for a few 
minutes — yon are not afraid of my escaping ? 

Major* Not io the least, Count ; for, independently that I con- 
sider you upon your parole, the attempt would be fatal. There are 
sentries all round the chateau, with orders to fire upon any indi- 
-vidual leaving it suspiciously. 

Cham, I shall not attempt ic, upon my honour ! [Exit Ut door, r. 

Coun, (aside,) Merciful powers ! another iostant, then, and he 
would have fallen ! 

Major, You have not long resided here, I believe, madam ? 

Coun, Not above three months, sir. The Count is fond of shoot- 
ing, and took this place merely for the season ; but we bad scarcely 
arrived here when some private affairs compelled him to set out for 
Naples. It is this unfortunate journey, taken suddenly, and for 
family reasons with some degree of mystery, which has drawn 
upon him the suspicions of the government ; but he is innocent, 
indeed, sir, of all political intrigues, as he can prove, if they will 
but give him time. 

Major, I trust he can, madam. You will, I am sure, believe that 
this is the most disagreeable duty which can devolve upon a 
soldier. ^ 

Re enter Pbpijto, c. 

Pep, I beg your pardon, my lady, but I can bear it no longer, 
and speak 1 must. 

Conn, What is the matter 1 

Pep, The Count may turn me away if he likes, but I don't care 
— ^its downright treason, and I'll denounce him. 

Major, Treason ! 

Coun, Pepito ! — (aside') I shall sink. 

Pep, Yes, Major ; yes, my lady ; and it's treason as much against 
you, my lady, as against me. 

Coun, What do you mean, sirrah? 
- Pep, He has taken advantage of his being unknown to Barbara, 
and entrapped her affections. 

Coun, Barbara I 

Major (aside to him,) Hold your tongue ; don't make mischief. 

Pep, I will — I will make mischief. He has made mischief 
enough. Barbara sa^s she's married to him ! married to a married 



man ! 



Coun, Impossible ! 

Pep, Ah ! so I said. I didn't believe it was in human nature. 
But Barbara vows it is ; and he didn't deny it. Did he. Major, 
when I accused him J I ask you, upon your honour, now, as an 
ofiScer and a gentleman. 

Major (aside.) Ugh ! you tattling booby ; what is it to you 7 

Pep, What is it to roe ? — There's morality! — Why she is pro- 
.nised to me by her mother, sir ! I was to marry her myself, 
and have all the old woman's money. — What is it to me indeed ! 
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Court* (atide.) He talked about his wife, certainly. Did be 
nieao Barbara ? or has he really deceived the poor girl. I must 
■ee her at any rate — ^leam her story, and trust her with my tecret 
(nbtid) Major, £xcufie me for a few moments; I mustsp^ak to 
this girl. lExit Countess, 2d door^ l. 

Major, I'here, youVe made a fine piece of work. This may end 
in the separation of the Count and Countess. 

Ftp. i don't care, and I don't believe they would much. I 
could tell something about the Countess if I liked. Hang me if I 
don't think one's as bad as t'other! Ay — ^you may stare. 
Major. But you ask her who the man in the blue cloak was ? 
That's alL 

Major, Why you scandalous little rascal ! I ask her, indeed !« 
No ; it's no business of mine, {aside) A precious family this. 

Re'enter Countess, id door, l. 

Coun, Pepito ! Leave the room ! and never let me hear your 
breathe about this subject again ! 

Pep, Madam! 

Coun. Leave the room, 1 say. 

Pep, (aside.) Won't I though ? [Ex/i. Pepito, c. 

Major, There was no foundation, I presume, for any serious 
charge ? 

Coun, None in the least, sir. The girl merely made up the story 
to annoy Pepito. whom she can*t bear ; and little thinking it^was 
her master, whom she hAd never seen. 

Major, Ha ! ha ! and he would n6t contradict her for fear of 
betraying himself to me. I see it all. 

Coun, Here becomes — not a woid to him, if you please. 

Re-enter Champignon 1st door, r. h. in a splendid morning-gown, 
cap, and slippers. Servants at the same time enter with dinner from c 

Cham, I call this remarkably becoming now — really. If 1 were 
a vain man — I should say, that if I made such an impression in my 
common everyday dress, in this elegant dishabille, I must be ii^- 
sistibb ! Oh, Champignon ! Champignon ! Thou hast been "^e 
hereof many ad venjtures. But this, of all, is the most peci^ar 
position ! - > 

Coun, Now, Count, are you ready for dinner? -• 

Cham, Ready ! my dear Countess ; I've the appetite of a cha- 
mois hunter. It's past five o'clock : and, at the Golden Pineaj^le, 
we always dine at — 

Major, The Golden Pineapple ! 

Coun, The — the hotel the Count was staying at, at Naples. 
Major, will you take that chair ? The Count will sit here. 

{Exeunt Servante, c, 

Cham, (aside.) She places me next to herself— the dear creature ! 
(aUmd) Yes, yes, I sit here, next to ray darling wife ! In conjunc- 
tion with Venus, and in opposition to Mars, as the almanac would 
say that hangs up in the back parlour of the Golden — 

Conn, (treading on his foot.) Do you eat macaroni, Majorl 
(helps him,) 

Cham, (aside.) She trod on my toe! — She positively trod on 
my toe \ I'll put the other foot forward though, for I've a confounded 
corn upon this. 

Coun. Macaroni, Count? 
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Cham, Macaroni ! to be sure ; I've the greatest poisible reapect 
for maearoni, and flatter myself I am rather a judge— -(eating some,) 
O dear ! O dear ! O dear ! This won* i do at all — a very inferior 
article, I can assure you ; I suppose you bad this from tbat Italian 
fellow, GiUetti. He ought to be ashamed of himself; an Italian too— 
to caHfthis macaroni! Why we wouldn't give it house room at the 
Golden— (Countess treads on his fooU — A^de) Confound it, she 
will tread on the one with a corn. 

Ctmn. I am afraid they have made you dainty at Naples ; of 
course, you were then in the very land of macaroni. 

Cham, At Naples — oh yes, true; oh yes, fine place — Naples; 
fiunous for soap, too, as well as macaroni — I have some very supe- 
rior for shaviog — if the Major — 

Coun. Don t you think the Major would rather judge of your 
wine than your soap, Count, at the present moment. 

Cham. My charming Couutess, you are perfectly correct — a 
most deserved rebuke. What's this ? — Marsala — pretty fair ; and 
Bordeaux of the very first quality, I vow. You didn t have this 
from Gilletti's, I'll swear, (drinks.) 

Coun, No, sir ; you know very well that was a present to you 
from the Freoch minister at Turin. 

Cham. Oh, ay — to be sure; I remember — know him very 
w.ell-v-lives close by the Promenade — served him myself oflen. 

Coun, Exactly ; and he sent you this in acknowledgment of 
jout services. 

Cham, True, true, (aside) She will tread on the wrong foot. 
(aUmd) Major, you don't drink — you are dull — thoughtful ; you 
bavB left some pretty girl behind you, I'll venture to say. These 
mushrooms have been pickled. 

Major, Nay, Count, not I ; I was never in love but once in my 
life— and that was fo^ a very short time ; and, to own the truth, I 
believe more because she was going to be married to another, than 
for any other reason. 

Coun, Married to another ! Poor Major ; and so you lostlier 
then.> * 

Major, Ves, madam, if it is to be termed a loss. She was a 
woman of the world, and preferred a tradesman with money to a 
gentleman with none. 

Cham, A sensible woman ! We'll drink her heal(h if you've do 
objection. 

Major, Not in the least. I believe she liked me better than the 
man she married, after all ; and she, always jsaid if he behaved ill 
to her she'd seek me out were I at the further end of the world. 

Cham, A woman of spirit too I Here's to th» health of — 

Major, Adolphine! 

Cham, Adolphine ! Why that^s the name of my wife ! 

Major. Your name, madam ? 

Coun. (treading violently on CHAMpicNOM's/oot.) Yes, one of my 
names, (aside to him) Would you destroy me ? 

Cham, (aside.) Destroy her! Ob, murder! She's lamed me 
for life ! It's jealousy — downright jealousy. — The mere mention 
of another woman ! 

Major, What's the matter, sir? You seem in pain, 

Chum, A twinge, — a sharpish twinge in my foot. 
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Mofor. Tha gout, wr ? 

Cham, No, a coro. I ha^e a yery bad corn on tKat foot, my lore. 
—Some wine, Mf^or< — ^Tbat parmesan is toe dry.— DonH weep.-- 
The true test of gcod parmesan is — 

Enter Pbpito, c. 

Coun, (to Pepito.") Well, air 1 

Pep, There's a lady inquiring for you, madam, or the Count. 

Caun. For the Count! (aside) Should she know him. — Who can 
she he 1 (aloud) Did you say we were at dinner ? 

Pep, Yes, madam. She said she'd wait. 

Major, Pray make no ceremony, madam, I have dined. 

Cham, Is she pretty ? 

Pep, Not particularly. 

Cham, Let her wait, and tell them to take awa^, and bring some 
coffee and liqueurs, if you have any worth drinking. — Huile de 
Venus, or Kirchwasser, or Cogniac 

Pep, Well, I'm sure ! lExit Pepito, c 

Cltam, I don't know hut what I prefer Cogniac to any thing else 
in the way of a chasse — eh, Major ? 

Major, Your pardon. I will do myself the pleasare to retain 
for my coffee. I must just visit the sentries. 

Cham, Oh, by all means! (aside) I'm glad he's going! 1 long 
for the denouement of this delicious adventure. 

Coun, (aside,) I hope Barbara is at hand, ready to appear, as I 
told her, the moment we were left together — the man might 
presume — 

Major, 111 be back in a quarter of an hour, at furthest. 

[Exit Major, c. 

Cham, Oh, pray don^t huny yourself! (to Countess) At 
length, most charming of women — 

Coun, (aside,) Ah ! here she is ! 

Enter Barbara, 2d door, l. 

Cham, What the devil do you want 1 

Bar, Mr. Champignon ! Is that the way you speak to me ? I 
want to know, sir, if you have told my lady what you promised ? 

Cham, What I promised 1 

Bar, Yes. What did you come here for, pray, bat to tell my 
lady that we were married, and to ask her to speak to my 
mother. 

Cham. Smother your mother! What d'ye mean, you little 
foolish girl — ^married to you — 

CouA. Mr. Champignon 1 Can I believe my ears ! 

Cham, There's not a word of truth in it as I live and breathe, 
madam ! 

Bar, Oh, you base man ! 

Coun. Pepito told me something of this ; but I refused to listen 
•— I could not imagine that one of my own sexrants — 

Cham, It is not true, madam ! I'm a married man, and she 
knows it. 

Cifun, More shame for you — ^you must have promised her mar- 
riage at least. 

Cham. I never promised her any thing but some batleysngar. 

Bar, Didn't you acknowledge to the Major— 

C/iam, Yea j because you aaked xn^ lo o\\\^^ '<jqm—- j^wsl itxyAx^ki^d 
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me on mj weak point — I never could say no to a ladj in my life. 
But I give yea my word, madam, that yon-^and you alone— 

CouH. Doo't apeak to me, sir^-don't come near me. Go, faith- 
less man — leave the ohateau, and never let me see you more. 

Cham, Go ! It's very easy to say go — how the devil am I to go ? 
If I attempt it they'll shoot me. 

Court, Hush ! — I bad forgotten that. 

Cham, You're very kind — but I had not. 

Cfrun, And I dare not yet avow — ^he may not yet have passed 
the frontier. 

Mad, Cham, (without,) 1 don't care ! — I will see the Connte^ — 
I insist upon it ! 

Cham. Eh ! That voice ! 

Coiin. (aside,) Ah ! the lady who was inquiring for me or for 
the Count. 

Enter Pepito with Madame Champignon, c. 

Mad, Cham. Don't tell me ! 1 know he must have been here ! 
Ah ! there he is \ 

Cham, My wife, by all that's terrible ! 

Court, Bar, ^ Pep, His wife ! 

Pep, Another wife ! Why's he's the Grand Turk f 

Mad, Cham, Mr. Champignon ! What does this mean I You 
here in a morning gown and slippers — quietly at your ease — 
while I have been in agony on your account. 

Court. Nay, if 'tis thus — I must explain — and trust to their 
kindness, (aloud) Madam — a few words will — (Re-enter the 
Major, c. — (Aside) The Major I — 1 dare not ! — 

^Mad, Cham. Pray speak, madam — I am on the rack. 

Cham, So am I. 

Mtijor. What's the matter,.Count ? 

Mad, Cham, Count! — He — 

Major. To be sure ; the Count de Novara ! — and ! — or I am 
much mistaken. — Adolphine! 

Mad, Cham, Antonio ! — I shall faint ! (JalU in the Major's 
arms.) 

Cham, Hollo! hollo! Major! — I say — do you know — that's my 
wife ? — 

Major, Your wife ? 

Pep, Yes ! — ^The Blue Beard! — He has deceived her as he ha 4 
Barbara. 

Cham, Hold your tongue, you fool. Adolphine !— an' t you 
ashamed of yourself. Wife I say-— 

Mad, Cham, Don't touch me. — Wretch ! — ^Monster ! — ^our 
wife! — I am no longer your wife! — ^Take me from his sight, 
Antonio t 

Myor (to Countess.) Pray madam, may I ask — 

Coun, Question me not, sir. 1 cannot answer ! 

V [Exit Countess, 1st door, r. 

Pep, Now, Barbara ! Now, you see — 

Bar, Don't talk to me, sir. — Oh, ^ou horrid man! (to Cham 
piGNON.) [£xit Barbara, 2d door, l. 

Cham, Madame Champignon ! 

Mad, Cham. Antonio ! Protect me from him ' 

Major, But pray explain — 

Mad, Cham. Away— away from him, and 1 ^VVL Xic^'^i^xx ^» 
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Major, Come, then t^-Naj, sir ; you do not quit thif room, 
the mystery is unravelled. Pepito. bolt the doors. 

[Exeunt Major and Madame Cba]i«& 

Ftp, That I will ! — I shall be revenged oik somebody. 

[£xitPKPrro,c. 

Cham, (following.) Bat I say! — Major! — Madame CW 
pignon ! (TA« door u bolted.) They've bolted me in ! — Well, da 
IS certainly the most peculiar way of walking off wiih a man'i 
wife! But if i'm not revenged on Madame Champignon it sba'at 
be my fault, that's all I know ; up to this moment I but coi* 
templated an innocent frolic — a simple flirtation — a paniag 
gallantry — ^a pardonable peccadillo. I had left the follies of my 
youth in the Hue, Filles St. Thomas. My constant heart wooU 
nave shuddered at any serious infidelity, and flown back with 
unsullied pinions to connubial love and Uie Golden Pineapple I— 
But nowl — O rage! — O vengeance! — There is no atrocity I 
am not prepared to commit ; I will employ all the powers of 
fascination I possess to victimize the whole sex, in n^venge for tkit 
heartless desertion ! It's gf tting dark ! Welcome ye shades d 
night — black as the deeds I contemplate. Beautiful bat 
capricious Countess, whatever may have been thy motive Air 
placing me in this pecuTiar position, thy heart shall be the 
first sacrifice upon the altar of revenge ! {approaches the door 6| 
which the Countess hat disappeared, and taps gently.) 

Coun. (within,) Who's there ? 

Cham, Idol of my soul I 'tis I, your adoring Champignon. (Tht 
door is bolted,) Hah I she unbolts the door — (tries it) — ^no, sbe't 
bolted it. Loveliest of your sex, you've made a mistake — ^you're 
fastened the door. No answer — no movement! Inexplicable 
woman ! Hah ! an excellent thocght — I'll pique — 111 nettle her. 
That's a sure card to play with all svich coquettes. I'll begin with 
Barbara ; she shall be my first victim (goes to the door througk 
which Barbara went out.) Bewitching Barbara, are yon there 1 
(The door is bolted,) Barbara, my love, you've bolted tiie door; 
'tis I, your own Champigaon ! Don't be silly — my coldness was 
only feigoed. I love — I adore you. It was only to deceive my 
wire that I pretended to slight you — (sings) 

** Ouvre moi ta porte, 
Pour I'amour de Dieu !", 
(The door is unbolted,) That's done it! She opens the door!. 
• * lestial melody, I thaak thee ! 

(EtUer Carlo with two swords under his arm, and a lighted candls 

in his hand,) 
Who the devil are you ? 
Car, An iujured man, who requires sa tisfaction. 
Cham. Satisfaction ! 

Car, Yes, sir ; you have descended to attempt the seduction of 
a girl in humble life —you must not plead your rank to evade the 
consequences. 

Cham. I ! What do you mean ? 

Car, 1 mean that you are, or you are not, the Count de Novara* 
if you are then, you have assumed the name and character of a 
tradesmtr tqfeff^t the ruin of Barbara, for which you must answer 
to me. 
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Cham, In that case, I am not the Count de Noyara. 
Car. In that case, then, you are the tradesman you represent 
^rourself, and, being a marrif d man, bare had the villany to conceal 
tJ^at foot, and offer marriage to an innocent and unsuspecting girl, 
Cor ^^bich you shall answer to me ! 

Cham. It's no such thing — she insisted herself. Let her come 
out and say it to my face. 

Car. She is not there — I have not seen her ; but Pepito, who was 
^t least an honoarable rival, has told me all, — therefore. Count or 
Xio Count, defend yourself ! Here are two swords— choose. 

Cham. The bloodthirsty monster ! Choose ! — I won't choose !— 
1 don't choose to choose ! It's false altogether. 

Car. False ! Did I not hear you this moment declare your affec- 
tion, and acknowledge you had deceived your wife ? 

Cham. Oh, that I was in the little back parlour of the Golden 
Pineapple ! Sir, I assure you it was a mere joke, to turn the tables 
on Madame Champignon, who has behaved most shamefully. 

Car. A joke ! The destruction of a poor girl's character ; for 
sncb was the least evil which could arise from your conduct! 
This, tome, is adding insult to injury— Defend \ourself. 

Cham, I won't ; you shall be hanged for murder, for 1 won't move 
hand or foot. ^Sitt down in a chair. 

Car. Coward ! you cannot be the Count de Novara. Coward, 
I say ; cannot that move you 1 

Cham. Nothing can move me. I am in a peculiar position. 
Car. Be it so. You are worthy the death that awaits you— a 
public execution. 
Cham. What! 

Car. The common courage of a man might have saved you 
from that infamy ; you had the chance of falling by the sword 
of a soldier iu fair combat. You will now be shot like a dog* 

Cham. I tell you what. If this is a joke, it's by no means an 
agreeable one, and I must troubl(> you to explain. 

Car. An order has arrived from Turin for the immediate execu- 
tion of the Count de Novara. 

Cham. What's that to me. sirl I am not the Count de Novara, 
I am Pierre-Auguste-Potydore Champignon, Spicier to the 
King of Sardinia, and I should like to see any body shoot me like 
a dog. 

Car. You will not have the pleasure of seeing it, certainly, for 
your eyes will be bandaged ; but shot you will be. take my word 
for it. If you are not the Count you have connived at the escape 
of a traitor, and will be treated a cordin^ly. 

Cham. Treated be calls it! Viy dear sir, you don't mean to say 
that they really think me guil'y of ^uch a crime as — 

Car. There can be no doubt ; you have the Count's passport, 
and some one has already passed the fiontier with that of the Sieur 
Champignon. 

Cham. Then, I'm a murdered man ! Robbed and murdered ! 
Car. Hark ! They come. 1 offer you still the chance. 
Cham. Go to tbe devil I —I won't fi.bt — I won't be shot. Ma« 
dam ! My Lady I Countess i I m in a peculiar position. 

IKnocking violently at door^ a. 
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Enter from cdoor the Major, Madame Champignon, aiu2 BaIibaba. 

Major, Pierre-Auguste Polydore Champignon. 

C^m. That's me ! 70a hear ! — ^I am not the Count. Ob, mj 
<iear Madame ChampignoD. 

Major, I arrest you on the chaise of having connived at the 
escape of the Count de No?ara, a proclaimed traitor« who has crossed 
the frontier hjr means of your passport 

[Countess appears at dooTf b. 

Cham, Vm a dead man ! 

Coun, (advancing^ My hushand safe ! Oh, then, hear me, sir. 
I am the offender ! It was I who, to save a husband's life, exchanged 
the passport without the knowledge of this person. 

Cham, Hear her I hear her ! I am' innocent. There never was 
such an innocent ! 

Major. You must excuse me, madam, but I cannot believe your 
assertion— it does not agree with the voluntary assumption of the 
Count's name and dress by this individual, and I must, therefore, 
only consider it as a generous devotion on your part to save the 
accomplice of your husband. 

Cham. Me ! — an accomplice ! 

Coun, Indeed, sir, he was ignorant of the purpose for which, at 
my request, he assumed this character. 

Cham, Yes — at her request — you hear, Madame Champignon. 

Major. This will avail him little, umless you could prove that 
the Count de Novara was no traitor. 

Coun, Alas ! sir, though confident of his innocence, that must 
be the work of time, and, to gain that time, he fled — 

Cham, And left me to be shot instead of him — tbe unnatural 
monster ! 

Major, In that case, madam, we have only to hope that, before 
the execution of Monsieur Champignon, the government may 
itself obtain some light upon the subject 

Cham, To be sure — before ; I don t care what they do after. 

Coun, But what time, sir, will be allowed to him f 

Major, A quarter of an hour. 

AIL A quarter of an hour ! 

Cham, Madame Champignon! 

Coun, Oh, sir, you have a smile upon your lipt ; y'ou would not 
do this for mere mockery ; you must have some intelligence. 

My or. You are right, madam ; I have the pleasure of placing in 

r)ur bands this despatch by which you will perceive that the order 
have just received was to release the Count if he had been taken, 
as Government had convinced itself of the unfounded nature of the 
charge against him. I have despatched a courier with the welcome 
news to the Count himself. 

Coun. Oh, sir, how can I express my gratitude to you for that 
kindness ? 

Major, Nay, madam; it is in itself a sufficient recompence. 
Ctmm, And what's to recompense me for having my feelings 
trifled with in this barbarous manner ? 

Mqjor. Ask Madame Champignon, if some punishment was not 
deserved for your professions to Barbara and to the Countess. 
Cham. My professions — 
Mad, Cham» Ay, Mr. Cbun^iguoii^ l\i««t4^Q»'QL««GLdaQ did the 
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Major, " Idol of mj aouI !" and " bewitching Barbara, I adore you, 
it was only to deceive my wife that I pretended— 

Oarre moi ta porte !" 
Oh, for shame, Mr. Champignon ! 

All. Oh, for shame, Mr. Champignon ! 

CJiam. For shame yourself, Madame Champignon, didn't you 
fling yourself into the arms of an officer, before mj face, in a most 
peculiar position I 

Coun. Come, come, ne recrimination — ^no more misunderstanding. 
Both Barbara and myself have a right to answer in some degree 
for his conduct ; neither of us could well explain to him our ewo, 
and, " if he had been a vain man" he certainly might have presumed, 
in his " peculiar position" — 

Cham. You hear, Madame Champignon, I might have presumed-— 
while you— but I'll be generous, the Countess desires it, and I never 
could say " no" to a lovely woman in my life — Adolphine ! 

Mad. Cham. Polydore ! {they embrace.') 

Cham, (^aside.) I shall keep an eye on the Major though. 

Caun. Barbara, I will speak to your mother in favour of Carlo ; 
Mr. Champignon, forget not you have the custom of the chateau. 

Cham, Forget it, madam! Impossible! but I have a peculiar 
way of doing business, and must first beg leave to ascertain the 
opinion of my other customers. Ladies and gentlemen, I feel I 
cannot serve this chateau without I obtain your approval. If I were 
a vain man, I should say I have long been honoured by your 
favours, and therefore may indulge in the hope that you will not 
withdraw them from me now that I am placed in this *' Psculiar 
Position." 



DISPOSITION OF THE CHARACTERS. 

countess, UAJOB, CHAMPIONON, had. champignon, BARBARA, CARLO. 
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Mr. J. Bland. 



Mab. {Queen of Fairy Land,) — Silver 
tissue body, petticoat and veil — jewelled, 

stomacher — silver tissue high-crowned hat ^ Miss. Fitzwaltbr. 
•—pink silk stockings, silver tissue slip- 
pers. 

Mother Bunch.— -Black velvet boddice ^ 
and robe, tucked up behind — scarlet satin J 
petticoat-— point- lace apron and rui&es — v Miss. R. Isaacs. 
black velvet high-crowned hat — red stock- £ 
ings, and black high-heeled velvet shoes. | 

Green-horn the Great. — (Chand 
Duke of the Green iMlands,) Green velvet 
doublet, and trunk breeches, slashed and 
puffed with gold tissue — green velvet! 
cloak, lined with crimson satin — green silk 
stockings— bl<*ck velvet shoes — black vel~ 
v-et hat, with jewelled band, and plume of 
white feathers. 

Prince Riquet with the Tuft. — 
Jacket, cloak and loose breeches of plum- 
coloured satin, richly embroidered with 
gold, and lined with light blue satin — { 
point-lace shirt, showing at waistband, and 
point-lace falling collar — black velvet Spa- , 
nish hat, with plume and border of white! 
feathers— -white silk stockings, buff boots, 
and gold spurs. 

Prince Finikin. — Pink silk tunic, em- 
broidered with silver, and faced and col- 
lared with sable— white silk stockings — I 
yellow morocco boots— pink cap, turned ^ 
up with sable, and very large falling plume 
of pink and white ostrich feathers. 

Grand Chamberlain. — Green satin 
doublet trunks and mantle, slashed and 
puffed with pink silk, and embroidered 
with silver— pink silk stockings, and green 
shoes — ^black velvet hat, and pink feathers. 

Usher of the Green Rod. — Green 
cloth doublet trunks and hose, slashed and 
puffed with white silk, gold embroidery 
-—white silk stockings, black velvet hat, 
and white feathers. 
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Bronze King at Arms.— Green under 
ilress, tabardof cloth of gold, with the arms 
of the Grand Duke, a buck's head, vert, ^ Mr. Hughes. 
<'rnbroidered on it a bronze crown on his 
head, and a bronze sceptre in his hand. 

Green Dragon Herald. — Similar 
dress, only a green velvet hat instead of § 
crown, and bearing a trumpet with the v Mr. Ireland. 
Grand Duke*s arms on the banner, and the i 
motto *• Semper viridis." I 

Green Mantle Poursuivant. — Same •, ^ 
as Herald. Mr. Cooke. 

Captain of the Guard. — Short green 
jacket with large dleeves, strapped with 
orange, — green trunk hose to match — I 
stockings parti-coloured red and white — 
orange-coloured hat, and gteen fetther, 
on back and breast, «n eBcutcheon of the 
Grand Duke's arms. 

The Grand DucHkss Verdantica, — 
Green velvet body and farthingale, the train 
magnificently embroidered— jewelled sto-' 
macher — gold lama petticoat-— cherry-col- 
oured velvet hat, and white feathers — high * 
ruff green velvet shoes. 

Princess EmeraIua. (1*^ dress). — 
White satin, with gretti and gold embroid- 
ery, {2nd. dress.) — Green velvet robe, 
richly embroidered, open in front and' 
showing petticoat of gold tissue — ruff — i 
small green velvet to^ue, with coronet of 
diamonds, and bird of Paradise plume. 

Myrtilla. — Green satin robe, embroi- 
dered with silver — white satin petticoat- 
ruff — green shoes. 

Ladies of the Court. — Green dresses, embroidered with 
gold. 

Guards. — Same as Captain, but not so rich-^btllebardB. 

Fairies. — Light blue and silver, with high-erowned hats of 
silver tissue— silver wands. 

TimeofrcpreseDtatioD I hour and 20 minutes. 
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L. means first entrance, left. R, first entrance. Tight. S. £. L 

t. tr . E. L. up- 
per entrance, left. U, E* R. upper entrance, right. C. centre. L. C. 



second entrance, left. &. £. R. second entrance, right. U. £. L. ui 



left centre. R. C. right centre. T. E. L. third entrance left 
T . E. R. third entrance right. Observing you are supposfid to 
face the audience. 



RIQUET WITH THE TUFT. 



ACT I. 

SCENE 1,'^Fairy Land, — Queen Mab, Fairies. 

CHORUS. 

Who tootAld sleep in her Coral Cave ? " Finale 2nd. act^ Oberon,) 

Welcome queen of the Elfin band; 
Thou art welcome back to fairy lancl, 
To the land of music, the land of mirth, 
And joys unknown to the sons of earth. 
Merrily, merrily let us sing, 
Round as we trace the fairy's ring. 

een Mob, Say where the bard who in his brightest dreams, 
Hath not drawn inspiration from our streams ; 
Say where the churl so dull to set no store 
By fairy tale, or scoff at fairy lore : 
If such unthankful clod on earth there be. 

** Pinch him fairies mutually , 

Pinch him for his yillany. 
Pinch him and bum him and turn him about. 
Till candles and starlight and moonshine be out.' ' 

Mother Bunch, risesj l. 

. Buneh Then by my fay, some trouble it will cost, 

You'll have to pinch and turn the world almost, 
For in its own conceit, 'tis grown so wise, 
'Twill believe nothing, but its hands and eyes ; 
Holding in scorn of essences etheieal. 
All that is not material, immaterial ; 
My book is banished, nursery and hall 
By knowledge which the boobies " Useful " call. 
Useful forsooth ! where finds the housewife now, 
Her hearth swept up ? was that no use ? I vow, 
It makes me mad ! the lazy sluttish maid 
Now sleeps in peace, no more of us afraid — 
" Farewell, rewards and fairies '* runs the song 
That now they sing, and they shall rue it long. 
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Queen 3iab. Nay my good mother you are scarcely just. 
To the poor children of yon ball of dust ; 
We ne^ not whisk through key-holes as of yore, 
For ignorance no longer charms. the door. 
.The superstition which enslaved ^e clown, 
I grant is gone, he takes the horse-shoe down, 
But thoi:^h our presence he no more perceiTes, 
He feels our influence on summer eves, 
And winter nights, and still in every dime 
The fairy tale is told ; and loy*d the fairy rhyme. 

3/. Buiuh, Well, well, e'en you please — I'm getting old, 

And grant I'm vexed when maggots grow so bold. 
I have a godson whom I would befriend. 
But that task done — My earthward journeys end. 
Then farewell to their world so wondrous dever. 
Old Mother Bunch deserts it, and for ever. ( Cntatt to a. 

Queen Mob, We hold a feast to night — You'll come ? 

M. Btmch, I'U see. 

With me of late, late hours do not agree. 

Queen Mob, Oh ! here we're never late ; Ere midnight hour 

The glQw-worm lamps are quench'd in every bow'r, 
Each fairy bids her acorn shutters close, 
Or draws the leafy curtains of her rose. 

GLEE — Queen Mab and Faribs. 

(**Come unto the»e YeUow Sands") 

Hasten back to fairy land. 

And bring your godson in your hand, 

To join our band. 

Speed! speed! 

May you succeed, 

And back repair, 

Our Elfin feast to share. 
Hasten back to fairy land, 
And bring your godson in your hand, 

To join our band. 
With a fal la, la, la, la, la, &c. 
Mother Bunch descends l. — Scene graduaUy changes to 

SCENE II. The gardens of the palace of the Gran1> Dukk of the 

Green Islands, 

Enter Grand Duke and Duchess, r. 

Duke. Sweet wife and duchess moderate your passion. 

Speak with calm dignity in our own fashion, 
What is it of our daughter you would say / 

Duchess, Duke, she grows more provoking every day, 
And 'tis your fault. 

Duke. Our fault! we've no faults madam 

And we have power to pardon if we had 'em. 

Duchess, The girra no sense. 
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Well say that abe hastiot 

I (annot give her-^ 

Wliat you ha^r'nt got. 

Grand Duchess — 

Well you say such things, you do, 

They would provoke a saint 

Then wherefore you? 

You should be proud ma'am of my daughter's beauty. 

I'd rather she were plain and did her duty. 

Her figure's formed by Medicean rule. 

An upright figure, but a downright fool. 

With eyes so bright, and voice so sweet and tuneful — 

And scarcely brains to fill the smallest spoonfull. 

You'll make me swear — A Princess rich and pretty, 

What earlMy reason has she to be witty ? 

She's the most lovely girl in our dominions ; 

About that fact there can't be two opinions, 

At least we beg to «ay we think their can't be. 

Perhaps there can. 

Then ma'am we say there shant be, 

Because who so presumes, his head shall fall, 

And then we'll trouble him to think at all. 

Besides you know full well 'tis in our power 

To give our daughter an enormous dower. 

And that's been ever found beneath the sun 

To be sense, wit, and talent, all in one ; 

Nay if such wealth should on a Negro light. 

The world would call that black a lucky wldte. 

[^A cnuh of cMna heard ^ r. 
r. Hark I something dreadful sure must be the matter ; 

That's from my Indian Cabinet, that clatter. 

'Tis nothing! 
r. Nothing I Why you heard that smash ! 

I think I did hear something like a crash ! 
r. Hear something like, why Duke, I should'nt wonder 

If you would make the same remark on thunder. 

My love there's one small fact which you forgeltr, 

I'm used to smashes in the cabinet. 

But here comes one will tell us what's occurred. 

Enter Chamberlain r. 

r. Grand Chamberlain what noise was that we heard ? 
nberlain. Her serene highness the Princess Emeralda has 
radously pleased to overturn the porphry table, and demol- 
e entire service of Nankin Porcelain presented to your 
BS by the Emperor. 

e. Ha, ha, ha, the gypsey has had the temerity to make 
China. 
» (c.) What can you now, pray, in her favour plead ? 

She has atoned alreaidy for the deedl 
t. Prove that — ^my anger on the instant, ceases I 
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Duke. 

Duchett. 

Duke 



Why, for one war she's made you fifty pieces. 
My best long service, trampled on for s]^rt. 
Long services are oft past o'er at court, 
And we remember when a tiny elf • 
We broke a world of crockery ourself ! 
Where is the Princess ? 
Yonder she is racing, 
A butterfly or some such thing she's chasing. 

Music, A butterfly crossetfrom R. to l., Emeralda appears diat" 

ing it, R. she disappears L.) 



Duchess. 



Duke, 

Duchess, 

Duke. 



Duke, 
Emeralda, 
Duchess, 
Emeralda, 

Chamh, 

Duke, {To 

Emeralda, 
Oxamh, 

Duchess. 

Emeralda, 
Duke. 



Chamb. 
Duress. 



Why there's a fact that will alone refiite 

The fools who say that she has no pursuit 

About an insect to make all this ftiss, 

She ought to catch it for behaving thus. 

And she has caught it ! look, and here she comes, 

Holding it twixt her fingers and her thumbs. 

Enter Emeralda tpith a butterfly l. 

AIR. — Emeralda. 
(Td be a Butterfly") 
So Mr Butterfly ! full half an hour, 

All through the palace you've led me a chase ; 
What, let you go again, once in my power! 

Don't you believe it, my little scapegrace. 
No longer roving from flower to flower, 
Pinn'd to a paper and in a glass case, 
You Mr. Butterfly, ** bom in a bower," 

Shall find time to rest yourself after your race. 

Come hither Emeralda dear to me 

I've caught a butterfly, see, father, see. 

Can'st look me in the face, thou childish rover ? 

Yes, Madam ; {Looking at butterjiy.) and it seems aU 

painted over. 

{Aside.) Hem, our grand Duchess there received 

a rub. 
Emeralda.) A charge is made by your revered step' 

mother. 
(c.) To think it comes from an old ugly grub. 
(Aside, R.) Preserve us ! That's a harder hit than 

t'other. 
(l.) This is too much : Since she to listen scorns. 

Upon your head grand Duke be — 
(Holding up butterjiy.) Two great horns. 

Grand Duchess ! S'death ; The child you flurry so, 
You make her answers seem mal-a-propos. 
Come hither love — she's shy, I'll speak to her — 
She minds me always — don't she ? ( To Chamb,) 
Always, sir 1 

Shy — she is sulky, and you call it shyness, 
She never minds we— does she ? (7b Chamb,) 
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Ckamb. Never, highness. 

Duke to Emeralda. These childish sports yoa now must lay aside. 
The time has come for you to be a bride. 
Already two great princes for your hand, 
Through their ambassadors, have made demand. 
They'U soon arrive themselves, and one of these 
SfnertUda, O yes — I'll marry both sir, if you please. 
Dh%€, Dear child 1 You see — she's really too obedient, 

To marry both, my love, is not expedient. (Flourish,) 
Chamb, Your highness I — by that trumpetting and drumming, 

One of the suitors must at least be coming. 
Duchess, A suitor, and this girl in such a trim, 

Suit her he may, but she will scarce suit him. 
TRIO,— Orand Duke, Chamberlain, and Emeralda. 

f** Gazza Ladra,") 
Grand Duke. To her chamber quick convey her, 
And in richest robes array her ; 

Let of Diamonds rare, a cluster, 
Grace her brow, ere you to public gaze display her. 

And 'tis ten to one their lustre, 
Will by half the world at least, for wit be ta'en. 
EvMralda. Oh! in jewels and velvet and ermine, 
I'm going to see a fine lover! 
I'll be married to day I determine, 
And never be scolded again ! 
Dvke 8^ Chamb Amid jewels, and velvet, and ermine. 

All her awkwardness they may look over I 
And such trifles will often determine 

The choice of a wavering swain— 
His own folly 'twould only discover, 

To see here, through such splendour too plain! 

\_Exewii R. 

At symphony of Music the zcene disappears and disccwers — 
SCENE m.-^GrandHaUo/ Audience. 

Enter Myrtilla, c, 

^tr.— <* My Beautiful Rhine." 
How very provoking two lovers to see 
For another arriving, and not one for me ! 
Some nice lord in waiting, with ihem should there be. 
Let him but pop Che question, he sha'n't wait for me. 

Enter Orakd Chamberlaiv, centre door. 

Chamb. Well fear Myrtilla, you have been seeing something o^ 
these suitors no doubt. 

Myrt. Something, my Lord 1 aye something that beats every- 
thing to nothing. There is such a blaze of splendour in the 
court-yard, that, if you only put your head out, it's enough to put 
your eyes out. 

Chamb, But their highnesses themselves — ^havcyou seen them .' 

'A 
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I. 



MifH, One fourth of them only. 

Chamb, One fourth of two sniton ? 

Myrt. Exactly; I haye seen one half of one of them, for his 
cap is so beplomed, and his cloak so bedizened, that from head to 
hip, the wearer is invisible ; he's a man of jewels, if not a jewel of 
a man, and as for hisfeathers — it has been, pull ostridi — ^pull prince, 
and the prince has got the best of it. 

Chamh. That must be prince Finikin. 

Myrt, Oh yes, that's his name, tiiere*s no doubt it. 

AIR. — Mtrtilla. 

In golden coach reclining, 

With lazy lounging tooth-pick air. 
In gold and diamonds shining, 

He*8 dress'd with ultra care. 
In hopes of undermining. 

All rivals who to court repair, 
On fashion's self refining, 

His looks, his name, declare. 
Finikin ! 
Dress and make, and air 

Would his name alone proclaim 

Finikin ! Finikin ! Finikin ! 

Chamb. And what of his rival Prince Riquet with the tuft ? 

MyrU Oh that's a jewel I have only seen the case of, his high- 
ness is boxed up in a golden litter, the blinds of which are imper- 
vious even to female curiosity. 

Chamb» Then the workman who made them is entitled to name 
his own wages ; ha ! ha 1 ha 1 they must be a curious pair of 
princes by your account, or rather two odd ones, for one seems to 
be all outside, and the other all inside. 

Myrt» Just so. It seems as if one suitor had brought his for- 
tune on his back, and lent the other his strong chest to travel in. 

iFlourish,^ 

Chamb, The court approaches ! I must take my place. 

Myrt, And keep it too my lord, in any case.^ {Crosses to b.,) 

Mutie.*'^** March from Bronze Horse.** — Enter c, 'S'wc Ladies of the 
Qmrt, who form a half 'Circle opposite to the throne; six Guards^of- 
honour are seen^ three oftohom enter t and take their stations on each 
side of ^ door. JTien Bronze King at Arms, HeraM aatd 
Pursuivant enter^foUowed by Usher of the Green Rod preceding the 
Grand Duke and Dudiess, tcho toaVe round the circle, and then take Aeir 
seats f R. The Grand Chamberlain standing on the right of tite Duke. 

CHORUS. 

(*' Mountain Sylph.**) 

Hail to the ruler of all the green isles! ; 
Superlative happiness waits on his smil^fi^. 
His subjects, too fortunate, gaze and adore ; 
He is 1^11 that is glorious, and gracious,— and more \ 
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ffuke. Deeply we feel this homage to our station, 
So free from aiight like fiilsome adulation I 
Now introduce ttte Princes I let us see 
Those who aspire our son-in-law to be. 

(7li« Usher goes to ffie door, C, and retumt introducing Prince 
F^hnkin, c. The Prince has given a card to the Usher, wfto 
hands ittoihe Grand Chamberlain ,) 

CAamh. (Reading*)** The most lagh and puissant Prince Finikin, 
keir presumptive to llie crown of Shadow-land, and knight of all 
the orders of the imiverse, on presenting himself to request the 
band of the Princess Emeralda/' 

Prince, As lightning swift ; by hope auspicious led, 
From climes beyond the sun I've hither sped. 

Duke, Your highness must be excessiyely tired, will you 
please to take a chair. 

Duchess, Whi^ a magnificent air 1 

Duke, What an air of magnificence. Prince Finikin — sit on 
t>tu: right hand, you are right welcome. 

Music.-"" The Usher again proceeds to the door, and returns, preceding, 
a rich litter borne by four Pages, it rests c) 

<Chand), (reading « card tbhich is handed to him by U^ier, ) * * Prince 
Hique^ with the Tuft, requests permission to throw himself at the 
feet of their serene highnesses.'* 

Duke He has permission. Wherefore this delay ? 
Why is he not more open with us pray ? 

(T^Jie litter is opened, aaid Prince B.iq.v et ^omes out of U. — He is 
hunchbacked, bow legged, vnih a bump over one eye, and bald headed 
wi^ the exception of one tuft of very red hair. He is richly attired 
and wears a miniature of Eheralda ahoui his neck. The ladies 
shfi^, and ^ men burst out latching. 

TRIO. — Geand Duke, CHAHBa&LAiN, and Riquet. 

(" La Mia Dorahella.") 

Grand OuimK Ah! what a queer fellow, 
%^ Oh ! who can he be 1 
He's like Punchinello, 
Why surely 'tis he ! 
Duke. He is a queer fellow 

As e'er eye did see, 
I think Punchinello 
Less ugly than he! 
Riquet Go on, my good fellow. 

But mark what I tell you. « 

This same Punchinello, 
May cut short your glee. 

Tno. Laugh while ^ y^^!^^ ^ able 

turn the table. 



I'll I 
you'll J 
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Riquet. I think I may so. 

Grand Duke. Why you don't say so. 
Riquet. And since you teaze me so. 

It does'nt please me, so 

I soon will let you know 

You go too far. 
Grand Dvke, 'Tis far tco risible ! 
Riquet. What's far too risible ? 

Grand Dvke. Your hump so visible, ha ! ha! ha! ha I 
Riquet. My hump so risible ! ' 

I soon will let you know you go too far. 

Duchesa* (l. c.) Some frolic surely must be meant. 
Duke, (k.) Or is he to insult us sent. 
Prince, (a.) Speak 1 mis-shapen wretch, or die. 
Riquet, (l.) Riquet with the tuft am I, 

And by love's supreme command, 

Suitor here for Beauty's hand. 
Prince, (r.) Beauty* a hand} ha; ha ; 'tis plain, 

'Tis the Beast has come again. (Six Soldiers 

Duke, (r.c.) Spurn him fix)m the palace gate. {advance^ a. 
Riquet. (l.c.^ He who ventures, meets his fate. 

Slaves and sycophants beware ! ( They retire,) 

Prince, I boast not form so fine. 

But my honor is as fair ; 

Fairer it may be than thine. 

Purer fieur than thrice my love, 

Bright AS thine, my knightly sword : 

If &0U doubtest — ^let this glove 

Prove the truth of Riquefs word. 
Duke. How 1 defiance in our court. 

In our presence 1 
Riquet, Pardon pray — 

Ye have made the beast your sport. 

Shrink ye, when he stands at bay. 

Laugh and welcome at my form ; 

I can laugh as well as you. 

But you wake a fearful storm, ^ 

When you touch my honor too. 
Duke. Parley with the wretch, were vain : 

Let lum, if he will remain — 

Son-in-law ( To Prince Finikin.) for such we hail thee, 

Haste with us, thy bride to see. 

Madman, if no arm assail thee, ( To RiauBT.) 

Thank our matchless clemency. 

Exeunt all but RiauET and Myrtilla, in procession through c. 
dooTf to ** March from Bronze Horse.** 

Riquet. (l.) Humph I Rather an unfavourable commencement of 
a love expedition. (7b Myrtilla.) Well^-what are you, and why 
do you not follow your friends ? 

Myrt. (r.) Your highness has wit enough to know, without ask 
jDg; or Fm much mistaken. 
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Riquet, By your pertness, you should be a waiting woman. 
Myrt. Your highness finds I prophecied. — And my motiye for 

staying? 

Riquet* A ruling one with all women, but with waiting women 
especially,— curiosity. 

Myrt, Your penetration, prince, is a compliment to mine. 

Riquet » And pray, my quick-tongued mistress f will you save me 
the trouble of guessing on what particular point your curiosity is 
excited? « 

Mifrt, Your Bghness^s wishes are commands. You fell in 
love with the princess Emeralda, from a sight of her portrait. 

Riquet. I did. The first glance of this miniature enchanted, 
— enslaved me. 

Myrt. "lis a good likeness I grant, and my surprise is only 
that your highness did not send in return, as faithful a resemblance 
of yourself. It would have saved you the fatigue of a long 
journey. 

liquet. Ah, you mean to say — ^I am ugly. 

Myrt, That might be considered rude sir ; but your highness 
^will no doubt admit that your features — 

Riquet. You are rather difficult to please I fancy, in these 
■Green Islands. I can assure you, I deem myself — everything con- 
sidered, a very fortunate fellow. 

SONG. — ^RiQUET. 
I'm a strange looking person I own, 

But contentment for ever my guest is ; 
I'm by habit an optimist grown, 

And fancy that all for the best is. 
Each man has of troubles his pack, 

And some^ round their aching hearts wear it ; 
My burden is plared on my back, 

Where I'm much better able to bear it. 

Again tho' I'm blind of one eye, 

And have ]put one ear that of use is, 
I but half^the wojld's wickedness spy, 

And am deaf to one half it's abuses: 
And tho' with this odd pair of pegs, 

My motions I own serpentine are; 
Many folks blest with handsomer legs. 

Have ways much more crooked than mine are ! 

Nature gave me but one tuft of hair, 

Yet wherefore, kind dame, should I flout her ? 
If one side of my head must be bare, ^ 

I'm delighted she's chosen the outer ! 
Thus on all things I put a good face, 

And however mis-shapen in feature. 
My heart, girl, is in the right place. 

And warms towards each fellow creature ! 

Myrt, Excellent ; I admire your philosophy Prince, and admit 
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the force of your argument, all ^things conaideredy aa you say— 
your highness is certainly fortunate. 

Riquet, Nay, only put this ring upon your finger, and when 
you have contemplated its brilliancy for a few moments, look again 
upon the giver, and you wiU find he ia vastly improyed, even in 
countenance. 

Myrt, As I live, so I do I . Why there muat be magic in 
the ring surely. * I do think certainly, that your highness is, com- 
paratively speaking, a very agreeable-looking personage, and I will 
hasten and tell the Princess Emeralda what a husband she is likely 
to run away from. 

Riquet. Stay I stay ! the Piincess Emeralda say you — ^are you 
tiien one of her attendants ? 

Myrt, Like your highness, I am her devoted humble servant. 
Riquet. Then my pretty mistress Malapert, you can earn a 
dozen such baubles, by obtaining for me one private interview with 
your adorable mistress. 

Myrt, Can*t you employ me in some other service first, 1 
should be sorry to lose your custom prince, and the interview I 
fear, will close accounts between us. 

Riquet, I am more sanguine — ^but there is no time to spare 
even now, perchance she lends a willing ear to the addresses of my 
rival; act as smartly as you speak my mirror of waiting maids, 
and m give thee a groom of the chamber for a husband, and a 
wedding ring that would make a portion for a countess. 

Myrt, Your highness's liberality shall not be ill bestowed. 
Gemini, if all lovers were like Biquet-with-the^Tuft, I*d bargain 
with my next mistress to take the cast-off suitors, instead of tha 
cast-off suits. 

AIR. — ^Myrtilla. 

(*'LaSylphide."} 

On my zeal pray depend, sir, 

I your suit will befriend, air, 

Here a moment or two, my return but attend, sir. 

I to seek her will fly, sir. 

And my influence try, sir. 

To bring her your features to see in your wits; 

What a comical figure a courting to go sure, (^Aride.J 

Dan Cupid, must blinder, and blinder still grow, sure, 

Or has changed to a hunchback his own crooked bow, sure, 

To frighten each obdurate fair into fits I [Exit b. 

Riquet, It does seem ridiculous in a being so formed as myself, 
to travel thus far in the hope of vnnning the loveliest of her sex. 
But I am urged forward by an irresistable impulse. I feel it is my 
fiite toiieek her love, and there are moments when my heart pro- 
phecys success. 

Oh all potent Mother Bunch, 

Patroness of hump and hunch. 

Thou who countest not as sins, 

Bandy l^;s, and broken shins. 
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Best of godmothers, now hear me, 
In my hour of need, be near me. 

Mother Bunch, (rises, c.) Good morning godson ; (he kneels) what 
frightened at me ! rise. 

Riquet, (l.) No not fright^ied, godmamma — only a little as- 
tonished. 

M, Bunch, You called on me — 

Riquet, I caird upon your name — but I could'nt do myself the 
pleasure of calling on yoiiy because I did*nt know where you 
ttred. 

M, Bunch, Ha ; ha ; thou wer't ever a lively child. 
Riquet, {Aside,) And you're a lively-looking godmother. 

M, Bunch, Don't you say anything you don't want me to hear, 
because it's the same to me, jsrhethLer you talk to yourself or 
speak out. 

Riquet. {A»ide,) The deuce it is ? 

M, Bunch, Yes ; th6 deuce it is. 

Riquet, Pshaw 1 I forgot again — ^honored godmother, excuse 
my astonishment, this is my first personal interview with you« 

ilf. Bunch, Not so, Riquet — you saw me the day you were bom. 

Riquet. Possibly, but I was so very young then. 

M, Bunch. Mankind are always ungrateful ; I bestowed a gift 
on you. 

Riquet, Was it this trifling excressence, {Pointing to hump,) or 
the little pent-housebeneath the shade of wldch my left eye reposes ? 

M, Bunch, Neither ; nature gave you those. I gave you wit and 
eheerfolness by way of compensation, and propheded that the 
most beautiful girl in the world should become enamoured of 
you. 

Riquet, Indeed ! then fulfil your prophecy — I have come 
hither — 

M. Bumm, Spare your breath — I know all — your lady love is 
a perfect simpleton. 

Riquet, {Producing miniature.) A simpleton! with such eyes as 
these ? 

M, Bunch, Yes, silly as she is beautiful — but 'tis in your power 
to bestow sense upon her, if she will consent to marry you. 

Riquet, Delightful : but if she is so silly, how shall I be able 
to convince her that she will shew her sense by marrying me } 

M, Bunch, Ha : ha : very well — very well. 

Riquet, Nay, don't laugh, dear little mother Bu — ^godmother 
Bunch, I mean, but relieve me of this hump, if only for the first 
interview with the princess. 

M, Bunch, Nay, 'tis she herself must do that, the fairy who pre- 
sided at her birth gave her the same power over the person, that I 
gave you over the mind ; win her affections, and all your deformi- 
ties vanish. 

Riquet, But she will be frightened, and run away at the very 
sight of me. 
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M, Bunch. Well — ^well — your tongue shall have a fair chance at 
all events. I will give you the means of becoming invisible while yoa 
talk to her. Behold the mantle of prudence. 

Mother Bunck pretenta magic gauze cloak to RiauET. 
(" Air.'^The FFt<cfce«'i>anc«.")— Paoanini. 

This magic mantle take you! 

Invisible 'twill make you. 

Want of such has ruined wiser folks than you. 

When passions fierce, assail man, 

E'en wit and talent fail man, 

Unless his better genius gives him prudence too ! 

At the end of song Mother Bunch gives kifn the cloak, he holds it 
up too look atxtf and she vanisTiqfMle he is so doing, down centre 
trap. 

Riquet, (Puts on cloak,) — Well now — this is really very kind of 
you, I assure you I feel — G^ne! excellent little womanr— 
it would be a glorious thing for the world, if all god- 
mothers would ^ake pattern by you — ^never come till they're 
called — ^then give one a handsome present, and vanish. Some 
one approaches. 

jRe-enter Myrtilla, running, r. 

Myrt, Prince Riquet; Prince Riquet. {She runs close past 
him, without perceiving him,) 

Riquet. She sees me not — there's virtue in tiiis cloak indeed! 
(Aloud,) Myrtilla ! (Mtrtilla screams and turns,) 

Myrt, What's that: who spoke? 

Riquet, I, your friend — prince Biqaet. 

Myrt, Mercy on me, I can see nothing — I shall faint, and 
there's nobody to catch me. 

Riquet, Be not alarmed — 

Myrt. I can't help it, you have made all my teeth chatter. 

Riquet, Not I, child, that's a trick they learnt of your tongue. 

Myrt, Where are you } 

Riquet. Never mind where I am, where is the princess Erne- 
ralda, and how have you prospered with her for me ? 

Myrt. I've no time to tell you, she is coming this way with 
your rival Prince Finikin. 

Riquet, She is ! Then go and leave me. 

Myrt, Oh dear; oh dear ; I don't know which way to go, and 
I don't know whether I leave you or not. \_Exit Myrtilla, l.] 

Riquet, She comes indeed ; now mantle, be my friend. 

My rival's suit shall have a speedy end. (Retires, r.) 

Enter Princess EmeraldA c. d., followed hy prince Finikin. 

^ Prince Finikin, (l.) Turn, lady fair, vouchsafe thy slave a word. 
Or see him fall upon his own good sword. 
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Emer» (r.) I don't know what to say. 

JRiquet, (c. Who has come between them, dhudy and in extacy^) 
She speaks. 

Emer, (r. Starting,) O 'dear — 

You need'nt talk so close sir in my ean 
Fini. Who! I ? — most beauteous object of my choice, 

I breathed no sound. 
Riquet, (c. In his ear,) You did. 
Fini, Why change that voice 

So silyer sweet? 
Enter, What do you mean by change ? 
Fini, Nay, now 'tis as before. How very strange I 

But give in any tone a kind reply — 

Do'st love me ? 
Emer* Not a bit. 
Fini, But will you try? 

'Twere easy, sure, with me in love to fall. 

What thinkest thou of me ? 
Emer. I don't think at all. 
Fini, Dost not admire me ? 
Emer, I admire your dress. 
Fini, Wilt marry me? 

Jtiquet, {Aside to her.) For mercy, don't say ** yes I" 
Enter, Well then, I won't. 
Fini, Refused 1 let me be cool, 

I came not hither to be made a fool. 
Riquet, {To him.) No, you came ready made. 
Fini, Insulted 1 Zounds. 

Madam, I must say, this exceeds all bounds. 
Emer. What ails the man ? I never moved or spoke. 
Fini, No doubt your highness thinks it a fine joke. 

In a feign'd voice, to say the things you do. 

But princess, I will change my tone with you ; 

{Putting on his hat,) And shall report your words to 
your papa. 
Riquet, {Knocks his hat qgp,) In presence of a lady, Chapeau bas ! 
Flm. Coi^Bsion! 
Emer, There's your hat off 1 Ha ; ha ; ha ! 

TRIO.— Finikin, Riquet and Emeralda. 

{*' Frsw^ Air'') 

Finikin. Madam, you this deed shall rue, 

To your court I bid adieu; 
I'll declare war I swear, 
Blood shall flow for this affair 1 
Strike a man of my degree, 
Dearly this shall answered be I 
From my head, dash iny bat! 
Heads themselves shall fall for thatt 
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EmeraUa. What's the matter now, akt 

'TwasnH me I vow, air. 

If your hat tumblea flat, 

What have I to do with Chat? 

Go and war declare, air. 

What d'ye think I care, air. 

I shall tell my papa, 

I won't have you — ^hal ha! ha! 

Madam you, &c. 

Sir, 'tis you this rage shall rue. 

To our court, pray bid adieu. 

Go declare war, I care 

Nothing for your angry air. 

My papa shall let you know 

What it is to use me so. 

If, your hat tumbles flat. 

What have I to do with that! 

It will do ! Yes, it will do ! 

To the court he bids adieu, 

Go declare war, I swear. 

You shall have enough to spare* 

What ! an empty coxcomb see. 

Threaten one beloved by me? 

Had your head been worth your hat. 

It had fallen instead of that ! [^Exit Finikin l. 
Enter. Ha I ha I ha 1 
Riqitet. Ha I ha I ha 1 

Enter. O dear mel what's that, {Looking about.) I hear a 
laugh close to me, and yet I can't see anybody. 

Riquet. Lovely princess — be not alarmed, a friend is near you, 
who is most anxious for your welfare. 

Emer. {Curtseying.) lliaiik you sir, but you have the advantage 
of me. 

Riquet. (l.) And I must keep it now, or lose it for ever. 
Emer. (r.) I don't understand what that means, and so if you 
please, I shaJl wish you a good morning. {Going.) 

Riquet. Nay^ leave me not thus, I have something c^ import- 
ance to communicate to you. 

Emer. Oh, but they tell me, things of importance are too 
much for my head {Going.) 

Riquet. My communication is for your heart. 
Emer. {Returning.) Oh, they hav'nt told me anything about that. 
Riquet. It is in your power to become as sensible as you are 
beautiful. 

Emer. Am I beautiful then } 
Riquet. Assuredly you are. 
Emer. And am I not sensible ? 

Riquet. Not even of your own beauty : an incredible dullness 
in woman. 

Emer. I should like to know how beautiful I 
make me sensible ? 
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Riquet, I can. 

Emer, Then you must be a conjuror : Oh, how I should tike 
to see you. 

Riquet. I fear you would not. 

Enter. But I'm sure I should. 

Jliquet. What makes you sure of that ? 

Emer, You speak so kindly to me, I like your voice — and I'll 
lay a wager I should like you. 

Riquet, Would the stake was your heart, and I could win it. 

Emer^ /Vliere have you hid yourself ? let me see you I 

Riquef. Suppose I should be ugly ? 

Emer, You cannot be so ugly as that horrid hunchback who 
come here to-day ; papa sftys he was quite « monster. 

Riquet, Let us confine ourselves to the principal point. Do 
you sincerely wish to become sensible ? 

Emer, Yes. 

Riquet, There is but one way, you must promise to marry me. 

Emer, And will that be the last foolish thing I shall do ? 

Riquet No, the first wise one. 

Emer, Well ; then I will marry you. 

Riquet, With this kiss then,' I relieve thee from the bondage 
of folly. (Kisses Embralda) {Gong sotutds,) 

Elf ERALDA seems rooted to the ipoty RiausT slowly exits h, as 
charetcters rush on. Hurried Music. — The Grand Duke, 
Mtrtilla, Chamberlain, and the whfde Courtf GuardSy S^c. 
enter in confusion , 

TRIO & CHORUS. 

Myrtilla, Grand Duke, and Grand Chamberlain. 

{"11 Barbeire.") 
Mute and immoveable behold her here! 
What can have come to thee ? S daughter 7 dear 
s^ak— ( Lady J 

Emeralda. Fears to earth my feet are pinning, 
Round my giddy head is spinning. 
Life as if but now beginning — 
Crowding thoughts my soul confound! 

[^Thunder heard. 
CHORUS. 
What an awful peal of thunder ! 
As though heav'n was rent asunder! 
Filling all with fear and wonder. 
Rolling still I hear it round ! 

Emeralda sinks into the arms qf the Grand Duke. 

TABLEAU. 
SCENE IV. — A romantic view qf the garden, grottos, ^c. 

Enter Grand Duke and Duchess, (l.) 

Didce, Ourself is thunderstruck 1 most wondrous case, 
Ihichess, The girl is changed completely — ^moves with grace. 
Talks common sense. ^ 

/ 1 
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Duke, (r.) Uncommon sense I say. 

Duchess, (l.) Sings. ' 

Duke, With a yoice — remember that love pray 1 

Duchess, And is so altered firom the fool we thought her, 

That no one now would take her for your daughter. 
Duke, Prince Finikin, his haste will now repent. ( Crosses to l.) 
Dudyess, She comes this way — on something she V intent. 
Duke, A book is in her hand — {Crossing to l.) my hopes 
exceeding; 

I shouldn't be surprised if she was reading. 

Enter Embraxda. (l.) 

My darling daughter, whence this happy change? I 
Emer, What change, dear sir? 
Duke. What change ? How very strange, 

Ar*nt you aware, that a few hours ago, 

Yon were — ^that is, folks said ; pshaw I stuff, you know. 
Emer, Not I indeed. 
Dud%ess, To hide it whereas the use. 

This morning, child, you were a simple goose. 
Duke, And now you're quite a duck I Oh tell us pray, 

Where learnt you to say — ^what they say — ^yon say. 
Emer, I know not sir — I only know I seem 

As just awakened from some troubled dream. 

But if I'm changed, and with your approbation. 

I'll try to keep {Curtseying,) firom furtiier alteration. 

AIR. — Emeralda. 
(♦* The light of other days*') 

The dream of other days has faded, 

Its misty clouds are past — 
My path too long by folly shaded, 

Is clear and bright at last ! 
The sun of reason o'er it rising, 

Sheds forth it's cheering rays, 
And my mind the new bom splendor prising. 

Makes light of other days ! 
The world itself they say is brightning, 

An age of darkness flies, 
The torch of knowledge fast as light'ning. 

O'er earth and ocean hie^ ! 
How many shrinking from its burning, 

Regret their old dark ways, 
And would fain behold that gloom returning. 

Called *' light " in other days! 

Duke, (l.) Grand Duchess, I shall go with rapture wild. 
Duchess, (r.) Prince Unildn, do you remember child? 
Emer, (c.) No madam. 
Duke, Do remember if yon can, 

You saw him once, a pretty little man ; 
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He has been doubly struck, if he says true, 
First by your portrait, love — and then by you. 

Duchess. He sought your hand. 

Duke, And got it. 

Duchess, Duke, for shame. 

Enter, I trust he'll pardon me, I was to blame. 

Duke. He'll be too happy, if you'll be his bride. 

Enter. Sir, 'tis my duty, if you so decide. 

Duke to Duchess, Let's seek the Prince, and tell him 'tis 
expedient, 
That he return — ^my daughter's most obedient. 
Should he be gone, I will dispatch a letter. 
To say she's changed her mind — ^and got a better. 

lExeunt DuKB and Duchess, (k.) 

Emer, Prince Finikin then is to be my husband—is he young, 
handsome? above all accomplished ; should he be otherwise-^ 

Enter Myrtilla. (L.) 

Myrt, (Aside,) There she is, and alone: I declare I'm all in a 
twitter still — She's bewitched to a certainty, and I'm not quite 
sure that I am't too, {Aloud,) Madam ! 

Emer, Myrtilla. 

Myrt, Your Highness does know me then ; I thought you 
had forgotten exerything. 

Emer, I have not forgotten you at any rate. 

Mj/rt. The whole court seejyi to have gone out of their wits 
at the idea of your Highness's having come into your's, what has 
made you so sensible on a sudden ? 

Emir. It is a most curious thing, Myrtilla, but I can answer 
every question that is put to me, except those which ask me why I 
am able to do so. 

Myrt. How very wonderful. 

Emer. As I told my father, I seem to have just awakened 
from a dream. 

Myrt. And now your Highness' eyes are open, what are you 
going to do ? 

Emer. Why, in the first place, I'm going to be married. 

Myrt. WeU, that is generally the first purpose for which the 
ladies use their eyes. A.nd to whom ? 

Emer. To the Prince Finikin. 

Myrt. Oh, that'll never do, I shall lose my friend Prince 
Ri(]^et'6 presents. (Aloud.) Does your Highness mention that as a 
proof of your sense. ^ 

Etner. No, as a proof of my obedience only — ^for I have no 
recoUection of this Prince. 

Myrt^ Then I have, and I should say he is, with every res- 
pect, and in every respect — a perfect — fool. 

Emer. Fool 1 • 

Myrt. Just so, and saving your presence, if your Highness 
marries him, you'll be the better half of a fool yourself* 

Emer, Myrtilla. 
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Myrt. I said the better hidf madam, (i^i^e.) Slie says nothing 
about Rlquet. She can't have seen him, for she could never have 
foi^otten thatu 

(A Dove/lies across the ttage^from r. to l., and drops a letter, c.) 
Bless me madam : did you see ? The dove dropped a letter: and 
its addressed to you. , 

Emer, To me, {Opens it.) Verses, and signed, the ** invisible." 

DUET. — Emeralda and Mtrtilla. 

('*X am come from a happy land") 

" I have sought thee beloved one 
JTo give thee my heart, 
I have made from thy mind the shade 
Of folly depart. 

Come, come, then haste with me. 
Where love's banquet waits for thee; 
Mine ! mine ! oh lady be ! 
Heart give for heart ! 
Oh love, hath like faith, a power^ 
Mountains to, remove I 
And pain and care extinguished are 
By the breath of love. 
Hear, then, hear me sweet. 
To bow'rs of joy with me retreat 
Cares which here we meet. 
Far, far above." 

Emer. "Who can it be frpin ? 

Myrt, I know for a hundred, 

Emer, Pray tell me then. 

Myrt, Prince Riquet. 

Emer, Riquet, who is he ? 

Mi/rt, What, don't you remember even his name ? 

Emer, Not in the least. 
(Voice within,) Fairies! Fairies! Fairies ! work away. 

Emer, What voice was that.' 

Myrt, O lud, madam, I don't know, I'm sure I thought 
somebody said something about fairies. {Chng.) 

Scene opens and discovers a large Kitchen, Mother Bunch 

and Fairies cooking at various, stoves, ranges, 8^c. 

CHORUS. — Mother Bunch and Faries. (Macbeth) 

Cook away ! j 

No delay I — . 

Come! come! come! come! come! . 

Come ! come ! cook away ! . t 

Myrt, Run madam, run ! I'U use my legs, or they'll derii 
'em for somebody's supper. [Exit Myrtilla l. 

M, Bunch, {Coming forward, l.) Stay, l^meralda! do not you 
be alarmed — I am your friend 1 

Emer, (r.) Wliat is the meaning of these preparations ? 

Jtf, Bunch, We arecoo\diig\3aft\itvi»\.«vv^^tQf Prince Riquet. 
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Emer* Prince Biquet again.-^Who is he ? 

M, Btmch, Riqaet with the tuft — you ahonld know better 
than any body, as you are his bride-elect. 

"Emer, I, — ^mercy on me. 

M. Bunch, Yes, you promised to marry him — ^this very morning 
— ^when you were an awkward simpleton — and Riquet in return 
for that promise made yon the intelligent creature you now are. 
See he is here to claim tiie fulfilment of your pledge. (Gong.) 

(Trees and rocks doae up.) 

Enter RiauET, wrapped in the invisible cLoak^ Mother Bunch. 

crosses to l. comer. 

Emer. Here I where? 

Riquet. Close beside you, lovely Emeralda. 

Emer. Mercy on me I whence came that voice ? 

Riquet. From the '* invisible/' whosfe verses you s^ngbutnow. 

Emer. And have I promised to marry somebody, not only thaf 
I have never seen, but that I never can see ? O dear, O dear I I 
must have been foolish indeed. 

Riquet, I fear you would never have promised if you had seen 
me, and for your own sake, that promise was indispensable. 

Emer. What are you then ? A spirit ! 

Riquet. No, a mortal like yourself — that is — ^when I say like, 
X mean as r^ards the mortality — ^for I hav'nt the fsce to say it in 
any other respect. 

Emer. You are nobly bom. ? 

Riquet. A Prince — ^rich and powerful. 

Emer Accomplished ? or you could not have made me so. 

Riquet, If I have not- wit enough to win your heart, I shall 
break my own. 

Emer. Brave, of course ? 

Riquet. I never knew fear till now. 

Emer. (Aside.) Well, so far, I have not made so rash a promise. 
(Aloud,) Tolerably good-looking? 

Riquet, Intolerably otherwise: and that's the plain truth. 

Emer. Indeed 1 Oh, no, you are jesting. 

12i9«€^. There never was a more serious fact. It is, therefore, 
prudence which kept me invisible till you had sense enough not to 
trust to your eyes alone. 

Emer, As that time has arrived, why not let me see you 
straight. 

Riquet, Sti^^dit 1 That's impossible, but see me you shall, 
for I have tooBich honor to insist upon your completing a blind 
bargain — onlylet it be by degrees, suffer me, while'prudence is yet 
necessary, to place a bandage over your eyes, whieh you can remove 
little by little, and so become gradually accustomed to a person, 
who, at first sight, might appear hideous. 

Emer. Well, if you are bent upon it 

Riquet, I am bent particularly. (He binds her eyes.) 

Emer, But I am sure you are making mountains out of mole* 
hills. 
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Riquet. On the contrary. I have two mountains of which I 
would fain make mole-hills, one on my back, and the other on my 
left eye. {Throwing qff' his cloaJe,) 

Emer, Ah I {Putting her hands up to lift the bandage*) 
Riquet, Not yet — for mercy's sake not yet, one moment, let 
me sunmion up courage to give the word — O godmamma Bunch, 
what will she say to me ? one look will settle the business. 
Af. Bunch, Courage, courage boy. 

Emer. O lud, I declare I begm to be frightened myself. 
M, Bunch. And you too, Emeralda ; take heart, and employ 
the reason Riquet has given you. What is the value, after all, of 
mere personal appearance ? 

Emer. Well, am I to lift the bandage ? 
Riquet. Yes ; but very slowly. 
(Emeralda raises the bandage by degrees^ occasionally starting as, 
she obtains a view qf his figure^ tUl her eyes meeting his facCf sh 
vUert a cry qf horror^ which maJces him suddenly turn from her, and 
show the hump upon his back, at which she screams, and covers her 
face with her hands.) 

Riquet. I told you so godmother : Its all over with me. 
M. Bunch, P'shaw are you as silly as she used to be, speak 
to her. 

Riqaet. Emeralda ! I perceive my fate, you no longer consent 
ix> marry me. 

Emer. Marry you ! 

Riquet. I gave you reason, Emeralda — I thought to treat me 
more kindly. 

Emer. My gratitude is due to you for that. 
Riquet, But your love, Emeralda, 'tis that alone can make me 
^PPy» T^^Ji remove the defects of person under which I now 
labour. 

Emer, I pity thee. 

Riquet. Pity is a Idn to love, but it has not its magic power, I 
love you, Emeralda, adore you 1 loved you when you were grace- 
less, mindless — and should love you now, were you even the plain- 
est of your sex. 

Emer. I wish, for your sake, I could say as much — you seem 
to possess an elegant — nay, a noble mind. 

Riquet. Can you not see my visage in my mind ? 

Emer. Vm afraid it would'nt look very handsome anywhere. 

Riquet, Pleasant, godmamma — is'nt it ? 

A/. Bunch. Courage, courage, she listens at sunt rate. 

Riquet. Well, egi^, she does do that. ^P 

« 

AIR.-— Riquet. 

{*' French Air'') 

Well I know my form and my features 
Are not made thy breast to warm. 
Loveliest thou of mortal creatures, 
I, devoid of evwy c\»iTm, 
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But I trust I still in»y suit th oo 
Marriage hath pow'r divine- 
None can e'er dispute ^ beauty. 
Wed me — and then (hy beauty's mine. 

Emer, {Aside,) What a pity he^s so very hideoua ; his maimers 
cure truly agreeable. 

Riquet, Come godmamma : I think we made a move then ; 
cdiarming Emeralda, if you could but love me a Uttle— ever so lit- 
tle, just to begin with, perhaps, in time — 

Emer, Aye, aye, ** fif." 

Riquet. Well, 1 said *' if," and time is not much of a beaoti- 
fier in general, so hang it, love me at once, and you have no notion 
how it would improve my appearance. 

Af. Bunch, Remember, Emeralda, how much you are indebted 
to Riquet. Love is often bom of gratitude. — Come, we will wait in 
this grotto your dedsioii. 

Sings. — " lisfen to the voice qf love,*' 

lExit MoTHKK Bunch uHth Riqukt, into grotto, l. s. b] 

Enter the Grand Duks, Duchess, Prince Finikin, tmd 

Grand Chamberlain, (r.) 

Duke, Daughter, behold, the prince who claims your hand ; 

His merits now, you've sense to understand. 
Fmi, {To Emeralda.) Long cherished idol, thy adorer see ; 
Oh look not on the ground, but look on me I 
Yet, no ; in mercy — do not raise those eyes, 
Lest, in their light, thy dazzled lover dies. 
What mortal can be proof against their rays ; 
My heart 1 my soul's on fire 1 I bum 1 I blaze. 
Emer, (l.) Oh Riquet 1 Riquet ! you are ugly to be sure, but 
how much superior. 
Fini, S^quet 1 

Duke, (l.) Why, that's the cursed hunchback that frightened 
me out of my presence chamber. 

Du€he88, Remember, Emeralda, you but now promised us to 
wed Prince Finikin. 

Emer, A previous promise which I had forgotten, madam, 
renders that impossible. 
All, Impossible 1 

Duke, Impossible ! It really seems to me, as if she meant to 
say, it could'nt be. 

Emer, Pardon me my dear fiither ; but it is to Riquet I am 
indebted for every accomplishment I now possess, and he alone 
has a right to my hand. 

AIR.-p— Emeralda. 

{Zampa,) 
Love thy laws we must obey 1 

My heart in vain would fly thee; 
All who live must own thy sway, 

'Tis folly to defy thee 3 
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Thottgh bards proclaim thee reason'a foe, 
To thee alone, I reason owe. 
Yes, believe the tale I tell, 
Too oft they have belied him. 

Love will ever longest dwell, 
Where reason lives beside him ! 
Biquet, Riquet, no more repine, 
My hand and heart are thine ! 

] 
Enter Riciubt and Mother Bunch, from, grotto. 

Duke, The girrs bewitched : marry that horrid fright. 
Emer. He does appdar revolting at first sight ; 

But when you see the beauty of his mind. 
Much less distortion in his form yoa'U find. 
And when you know the kindness of his heart, 
All ugliness will from his face depart. 
Yes, dear Riquet, your noble soul I prize, 
And love makes you perfection in my eyes. 

(Gong and Music f RiauET^s defoTtnities disappear.) 
Riquet. Wdl, though I praised humps when others used to 
flout them 
Perhaps, after all, I'm just as wellwiUiout them. 
M. Btmch {to Mtrtilla.) To Emeraldais due the merit of this 
iTansformation ; love has power to embellish the ugliest of mor- 
tab, but virtue and talent can alone render the most beautiful, 
happy. Come all with me, to queen Mab's court repair. 

Scene changes to the Palace of Queen Mob, in Fairy Land. — Quun 
Mab and Fairies discovered. The Queen welcomes the charac- 
ters ^ who retire to their seats j (c.) while Queen Mab introduces the 
Denizens qf Fairy Land. 

Queen. Children of clay, we bid you welcome here, 
Behold the chc^cest spirits of our sphere ; 
Valiant the 'Jack the Giant queUer, 
Rests him in our blooming bower. 

Air. — **See the conquering hero.** 

Jack enters, (r.) with Giant's head, and salutes Queen. 

Queen. Crystal slippered Cinderella, 

Fears no more, the midnight hour. 

Air. — " Non piu tnesta." — (Cenerentola.y 

Cinderella, Prince, Page, and Sisters enter, andperform tke 

slipper business. 

Queen On little red riding hood, no greedy wolf can sup, 

So pull the bobbin fearlessly, and let die latch go up. 

Air.—" Rose D*amour.** 
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Enter little Red Riding Hood, (r.) Offers pot of honey ^c. 
to Mab, (c.) and ctartseying retires to (r.) 

Queen. Beauty and her Princely Beast, 

Grace the ball, and share the feast. 

Air. — ** Lope amongst the rotes.** 

Knter Beauty, followed &y Beast, (l.) he declares Ins love, she 
at first repulses, then pities and accepts him, and he conges to 
Prikcb, they retire, (r.) 

Queen. With us knightly Valentine 

And his brodier, forest bred, 
Share the fairies' festal wine, 
And the fairies' measure tread. 

{Music from the melodrama of ** Valentine and Orson.**) 

Enter Yalentinb and Orson. Business qf forest scene, shield 

and rope, S^c, they retire, (l.^ 

Queen. Models of the race feline. 

Puss in Boots, delicious rogue. 
White cat, fond and feminine. 
Swell the fairy Co^-alogue. 

Air. — " Ding dong bell, Pussy* s in the loell.* * 

IsUer White Cat, preceded by Puss in Boots, they march 
round the Stage to (l.) qffkr homage to Mab and marching 
b ok again stand (l.) 

Qiueen. See, the Champions brave, 

Though on earth their race be run ; 
Here their h<mored banners ware: 
Here they wear their laurels won. 

Grand March. 

Inter the Six Champions, three (r.), three (l.) dJ^S^efd 
itrances. St. George enters (r. c.) welcomes thetn, they wave 
ieir banners, form in a line, and march round to (b..) 

Queen. Come Riquet, and join our band. 

Denizen of Fairy Land. 

Finale. — {The Characters come forward.) 

AIR. — Emeralda. 

(" The Old English Gentleman.") 

rid friends, I've the old prayer to make, before it is too late, 

V^ith your old kindness please to view this change in our bid state, 

Kir old mythology, We thought, was getting out of date, 

Lttd so we've left Olympus old, and all its gods so great. 

or a fine old Bnglish fairy tale, all of the olden time ! 

row winter old brings frost and cold, we open house to all, 

or while we strive to please the large; we don't forget the small. 
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Then '* boys and girls come out to play," in answer to ou 
And with a good old English cheer ; oh, let our curtain fal 
Upon this old English fairy tale, all of the olden time. 

CHORUS. 
Upon this old English, &c. 
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Briefless. Black coat and waistcoat — 1 
gray trousers and Wellington boots.' Se- VMr. Wrench. 
^ond drets, footman's livery jacket. J 

Mr« Pretttman. Neat old gentle* ) 
man's suit — powdered wig— dove-coloured >Mr. W.Bennett, 
silk stockings. J 

Hairbrain. Old-fashioned barber's^ jy|^ Minton 
coat — apron, &o. &c. j 

Brutus Hairbrain. A drab- coloured 1 
jacket, with a red vest— open shirt- collar 
— ^nankeen tight pantaloons, with large 

ties at the ankles. When the jacket is y Mr. Keeley — Reeve, 
taken off, the shirt-sleeves are ornamented 
with red ribbons — at the wrists, elbows, 
and shoulders — dancer-fashion. j 

Pounce. Black coat and trousers. Mr. Heath. 

John. Mr. Lodge. 

Noggins,) f Plain coat,' 

and > Creditors. < &c. 

DoGGiNS.) I, Very shabby 

ill-cut black coat — ^red neck-handkerchief > Mr. Salter. 
— old white cord breeches — black worsted 
stockings— old white hat, with black crape 
hatband— high-lows. J 

Mrs. Middlehist. Handsome sarcenet 1w q Jones 
dress — ^turban or toque. J * * 

Julia. Silk morning dress. Miss Pincott. 

Penelope. Neatginghanjgown(coun-ljyj keeley. 
try cut)— straw hat with red nbbons. j -^ 

Scene-^L&ndon* 
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SCENE I«— iln apartment in Mrs, Middlemist's house — Two chairs on. 
Enter Mas, Middlemist, followed by Julia, l. h. 

Mrs. M, It is quite incorrect, my dear. 

Julia, I am aware of it Aunt, but what am I to do ? 

Mrs. M. You must write a letter to Mr. Briefless, and forbid bim 
jour presence for ever. Mr. Briefless is a good kind of young 
gentleman, but he is a poor tag-rag barrister, who sits in the fourth 
row of wigs at the Assizes. 

Julia, His poverty is his only crime ? 

Mrs, M, And can there be a worse — ^no, no, think no more of Mr. 
Briefless. 

Julia. Ah, dear Aunt! how can I divert the course of my 
thoughts ? 

Mrs. M, Well, youVe a good girl, but infinitely too romantic — 
go and write the letter, as I desire. 

[^Exit Julia, l. h. 

No, my niece must look a little higher than a barrister without 
practice, if her fancy is for a professional man. 

Enter John, b. h. 

John, A gentleman below has sent up his card, ma'am. 

Mrs. M. (reading,) Mr. Prettyman I declare — what can have 
brought him to London. Show me gentleman up. 

[£xt^ John, u.'h. 

Dear Mr. Prettyman, an elderly finished gentleman of the days 
gone by — such innate modesty I have never before beheld in the 
male sex. 

Mr. Fretty, (without.) I thank you — do not let me inconveni- 
ence you — greatly obliged. 

Enter Mr. Prettyman, r. h. 

Mr, P, My dear Mrs. Middlemist, I entreat that you will par- 
don this interruption — permit me to apologize. 

Mrs, M, Extremely happy to see you in town, and at my house, 
which I hope you will always consider your home. 

Mr, P, You're too good, my dear Mrs. M. — I am come to 
London on an afifair of immeasurable anxiety and perplexity. 

Mrs, M. Indeed ! 

Mr. P. On one of the most delicate subjects. 

Mrs, M, Bless my heart — take a seat*(&ot^ sit.) 
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Mr. P. I protest I can scarcely explain myself, and I should 
apologize for aonoving you now. 

Mrs, M. Pray do not apologize so much, Mr. Prettyman. 

Mr, P. It is a ridiculous habit— I apologize for it, but if my 
feelings will permit me to indulge in utterance. . . . 

Mrs, M, You may always confide in my bosom, Mr. Prettyman ; 
I declare, sir. your blushes quite interrupt )rour story. 

Mr, P. Allow me to apologize for blushing — I must explain to 
you. {Seats himself formally.) You are aware that in early youth 
my amiable cara sposa, Mrs. Prettyman and myself were deeply 
attached — I, won by her beauty, and she overcome by my respect- 
ful demeanour ; Mrs. Middlemist, you 're a woman of the world, 
you have permitted me to confide in your bosom — we were tender 
— we were indiscreet — *pon my honour I can not — I — 

Mrs, M, Pray proceed, sir. (aside,) What can be coming 1 

Mr, P. Mrs. P.'s health breaks — years are stealing on us — we 
have been blessed with no little pledges of affection since our mar- 
riage—and — the feelings of tbe mother will have their way, the fact 
is — forgive me — we have a son. 

Mrs, M, A son, sir !-^I thought you said you had not been so 
blessed since your marriage ? 

Mr, P, I did say so— but — 

.Mrs. M, Pray proceed, sir. 

Mr, P. How 1 palpitate ! — the birth of that son was preparatory 
(both rise,) I mean prior to the ceremony. 

Mrs M, Here's a discovery ! 

Mr, P. l*m ready to sink into the earth-i— allow me to apologize 
for Mrs. Prettyman ; poor lady, she couldn't help it ; she cannot 
be happy until she clasps her only son to her heart and owns him. 

Mrs. M, But where is the young man ? 

Mr, P. That is "my present object to discover — somewhere in 
London, in one of the Inns of Court, I believe. — He has usually re- 
ceived an annual remittance thro' an agent of mine — that agent is 
lately dead, and this year I bring the remittance myself — a father 
and fortune for him ; — Pm now hastening to find my boy. 

Mrs, M. Poor sweet lost child ! 

Mr, P. How have I regretted the then ui^ent necessity of dis- 
owning him — we cannot deseit our offs|)riug — the opinion of the 
world is now indifferent to us as mortals, compared with the silent 
affectionate admonitions of our feelings as parents ; we have erred 
—I fear I have said too much, — we may still be indiscreet ; excuse 
me, but we have hearts, and our son shares them. 1 feel I have 
spoken too freely — permit me to apologize for the feelings of a 
lather, [Exit, r. u. 

Mrs. M, (speahs off.) We dine at six, Mr. Piet^yman ; bless me, 
what a discovery — well, who'd have tbought it of prim Mrs. 
Prettyman ! — I declare her affection for her child, is quite natural. 

Re-enter Julia, with letter, l. h. 

Julia, Aunt — I — I — have written tlie letter to Mr. Briefless. 
Mrs. M, And how have you worded it, pray ? 
Julia, Worded it— oh! I have begged him to call here this 
afternoon — that — that — 
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Mrs. M. Call here — for what purposed 

Julia. That I may bid him adiea, for the last time. 

[Exit, L. H. 

Mrs. Af. No matter, your note shall go — Mr. Briefless will of 
course come to the appointment, and then I will see him — I will 
give him his final answer, (calls) Penelope. 

Penelope, (without.) Yes, ma'am. 

Enters, l. h. 

Mrs. M. I wish jou to carry this note to the Temple-^o you 
know which is the Temple 1 

Pene. No, ma'am. 

Mrs. M. And I cannot spare John ; of what use are you in 
London ? 

Pene. Don't know I'm sure, ma'am. 

Mrs. M. You 've a tongue in your head, I suppose 1 

Peite. Yes. ma'am. 

Mrs- M, Well, then, take this letter, inquire your way to the 
Temple, Mr. Briefiess's chambers. Fig tree Court — did you ever 
see Mr. Briefless ? 

Pene, No, ma'am. 

Mrs. M. There ; do not make any mistake — wait for an answer 
if the gentleman is within — ^inquire your way (x. l.) the Temf>le, 
don't forget — Fig- tree Court — remember ! 

\^Exit, L. H. 

Pene, Fig-tree Court, the Temple — that must be some beautiful 
building, mayhap like the summer-house in the Squire's garden. 
Fig-trees growing about the court too ! I love green figs. Bobs, 
but I'll ask the gardener to give ine one, if I see him ! and I'll sit 
in the beautiful temple and eat it too ! Fig-tree Court, in the 
Temple. [^Exit, r. h. 

SCENE II. — Chambers in the Temple, table tpith miniature in drawer, 
bookst boot'tree, brush, livery coat and waistcoat on chair, wig on 
block. Briefless discovered. 

Brief. Well, of all lives, a barrister without business is the most 
melancholy! A pretty condition I'm in! — Half my law books 
sold to stop my tailor's mouth— my Coke exchanged for a sack of 
coals — Burn's Justice— Blackstone's Commeutaries — all bartered 
for the common comforts of life — my servant gave me warning 
yesterday, has left his livery, and gone away. And even my 
" harmless necessary cat" has retired to avoid starvation. Strange 
that my annual remittance has not arrived, and I have no clue to 
discover from whence it formerly came ! Mine has been a life of 
mystery, but crovids of creditors surround me, and I'm positively 
overrun with ** galloping dreary duns." (A knock l. h. single.) 
How my heart beats at every tradesman's rap ! 1 suppose it is 
because I have not a rap for them in return. I must face it. Who's 
there ? 

Hairbrain, (without.) I. 

jBric/; Which of them? 

Hair. I, Mr. Hairbrain. 

Brief. Oh, only the tonsor, the shaver ! I owe him a quarter's 
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atting. Can't arrest me for that. Come in, Mr. Hairbrain (opens 

oor L. H.) 

Enter Hairbrain, l. n,D,2d e. 

Hair, Morning, ear; passing through the court, beard your 
aan-senrant had left you ; called to see if I could have the honour 
be of any service. 

Brief, Thank you, Mr. Hairbrain. I want some one to attend 
he chambers. Perhaps you may know of a person. 

Hair, That's my errand, sar. The fact is, my son, sar, Hair- 
brain junior, a handsome lad (very like Mrs. Caroline Matilda 
lairbrain, my wife, his mother), is at present unemployed ; hut, 
ar, he has a soul above my profession ; turns up his nose at the 
uriing irons, cuts razors and scissors, and blows bladders out of 
irindow with the shaving soap. 

Brief. Mercy on us, what a gabbler ! 

Hair, I want to steady him a little. Take him on trial, to sit 
t the desk, and answer the door. He's at your service for his 
Tittles. 

Brief He won't surfeit himself here. He'll do very little if he 
irorks in proportion to his food, (apart.) 

Hair. I'll be answerable for his honesty. 

Brief (aside,) There's nothing to steal. 

Hair, I can recommend the boy warmly. There's but one reser- 
vation — don't ask him to shave you — he'll cut your throat to a 
certainty. 

Brief Good recommendation for a valet ! Let me see him. 

Hair. Greatly obleeged, sar — ^Iie's a nice youth, sar. (aside.) I 
ihall get rid of the troublesome dog. Mus'n t say a word about bis 
ove of dancing. I'll send Hairbrain junior directly ; and should 
hairbrain junior have the honour to sarve you, depend upon the 
asting, and never-to- be-sufficiently* expressed gratitude of Hair- 
>rain senior. 

[Eait, L. H. 

Brief Should the son possess the volubility of the papa — no 
natter — it will be convenient to have the fellow here for a day or 
wo. {takes wig.) Ah, neglected innocence ! — my wig has a sine- 
sure — superintendent of the block machinery (replaces ivig) ; nor 
:an I quote the song, " And ye shall walk in silk attire,** in West- 
ninster Hall. I think the opportunity will soon occur ; for, havn't 
'. received an intimation that my talent will be patronized by a 
kigh dignitary of the legal profession? In fact, I'm in hourly 
izpectation of an order to attend his Court. Now I really ought 
succeed ; for, vanity apart, I'm tolerably eloquent, and exceed- 
ngly plausible, (a single knock.) What's that ? Mr. Hairbrain 
unior, I suppose, (looks through thekey-holey l. h. s.e.) No ! plague 
ake it! it is a ferocious creditor. What is to be done ? I can't I 

ay, and I can't run away. The fellow does not know my person, ^ 

nd I'll take care be shall not; — though I'll pay him when my 
eraittance arrives. 1 could close the outer door, but I expect 
very moment the message from his Honour, which I must not 
leglect. (single knock.) Ha ! joioed by another harpy of a trades- 
i>an ! Nay, then disguise must aid me. (looks at livery.) Yes 
-I have it. I have been a long time my own master, I will 
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now be my own man. (puts on livery coat.) Hem! — Now I can face 
them fearlessly, (opens door,) 

Enter Noggins and Doggins, l. h. n. 

Nog, Pray, young man, is Mr. Briefless within ? 

Bnef, Not that I'm aware of, sir. 

Nog, He is a difficult person to meet ? 

Bnef, Not at all, sir, if you come at the right time. 

Nog. What do you call the right time ? 

Brief, The Christmas after next. 

Nog, I've given Mr. Briefless credit, tho' I never had the plea- 
sure to see the gentleinan. 

Brief, (aside.) So much the better for me. 

Nog, My bill is for whitewashing these chambers. 

Brief, (aside.) Whitewashing — I wish you would do as much 
for the tenant ! 

Dog, (to Briefless.) Why you're a new man ! j 

Brief, (bows.) I wish I was (aside). 

Dog, When do you expect Mr. Briefless in ? eh ! 

Brief, (x.c.) Impossible to say, gentlemen, he is so engaged in the 
Courts that he has not a moment to himself. — What names shall I 
have the pleasure to tell Mr. Briefless, gentlemen ? 

Nog, My name is Noggins. 

Brief, Noggins — and yours, sir 1 

Dog, Doggins. 

Brief, Noggins and Doggins — a sort of rhyming coincidence ! 

Nog, Come no sneering, I shall call again to-morrow, and tell 
your master if my bill is not settled, he'll get a six-and-eight 
penny letter from my solicitor»general. [Exit, l. h. 

Brief. Good bye. Noggins. 

Dog, You have sent that gentleman away without his change — 
you have hurt his feelings (takes out bill) . Young chap, give that 
there to Mr. Briefless — my bill !~tell him as that Doncaster Races 
is over I am much pressed for cash — come— I'll do the handsome 
thing by you, if you can persuade your master to pay this directly. 
— I'll tip a tizzy and a glass of summit short. Ax him. 

Brief. I'll ax him, certainly ; (aside) 'gad I've a good place. 

Dog, But keep your own counsel. 

Brief, I shall never employ any other (looks at biU) — but what 
is all this about ? (reads,) To two dozen blue rocks— to two 
dozen blue rocks. Pray was this bill iocurred at the sea side ? 

Dog, Sea side— no — the blue rocks are the two dozen pigeons 
Mr. Briefless shot at, and missed at Battersea. 

Brief, Oh ! no go — 

Dog. Yes, it was a go — they all goed home again. 

Brief, (reads.) Hem ! ** To shaving a poodle eight-and-sixpence" 
— shaving a poodle — come, come, economy — here's no allowance 
for the wool, I see ? 

Dog, Why I couldn't aflbrd it — ^the poodle was a moulting. 

Brief, O very good ! 

Dog, I suppose you'll make it all right — ^if you do I'll stand your 
friend, in my way of business. 

lExU, L. 112 E. 
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Hairbrain. (witltma.) Please sir, am I right ? 
Brief, That depends upon circomstances. (^Enter Brutus Hair' 
brain at door,) Who the deuce are you 1 
Brutus* If 70U please, father told me—father informed me — 

Brief. Who is your father 1 

Brutus, The old Perriwigger, in the court. 

Brief, Oh ! you *re — Mr. Hairbrain's son, then — 

Brutus, Yes, then — and so I am now — Mr. Brutus Hairbrain^ 
but what's the use of my coming here — fortune again squirts on me. 
Mr. Briefless has got a new servant already ! what was the use of 
father sending me out without my breakfast ; he told me I should 
breakfast here. Father told me, Mr. Briefless wanted a boy ? 

Brief, And you are the man— K>h ! very well — V\l get out of my 
livery again — pull this coat off — 

Brutus, Pull this coat off— pull the new footmau's coat off? 

Brief* 'Gad — first I'll see what this fellow is made of, and per- 
haps Messrs. Noggins and Doggins may return {see Brutus resting 
his hand on table, and elevating his kg,) Capering — eh ! — 
now, sir — 

Brutus, (dancing up.) Now, young man ? 

Brief, Mr. Briefless desired me to ascertain the extent of your 
qualifications 1 — see, young Hairbrain, said my master, find out if 
he has any head. 

Brutus, I flatter myself I have a head and a tail too, (^showing pig- 
tail,) I'm like a new penny ! 

Brief, Let other people discover your beauties, what can you do 
to get your living 1 

Brutus, Any thing in the world. 

Brief, Any thing in the world is rather a comprehensible an- 
swer — what do you mean by any thing in the world ? 

Brutus, Nothing particular. 

Brief, Have you commenced the study of any profession ? 

Brutus, Oh ! yes. 

Brief. What? 

Brutus* Figure dancing, (capers,) 

Brief, Of great utility in a law office. — What the deuce put that 
into your head— or rather into your heels 1 

Brutus, Native natural British genius. 

Brief, Genius 1 

Brutui. Yes, and a straight leg. (^capers.) 

Brief, Then why not follow the bent of it ? 

Brutus, Bent^(looks at his leg conceitedly) bent! you could not 
have said a more cutting thing, if the calf had been before 
instead of behind — I haye applied to all the ballet masters for 
employment — they all said I was well on my pins^-but — 

Brief, But what? 

Brtuus, They intimated. that my face wouldn't answer. 

Brief, Face wouldn't answer — you won't do' to open our door 
then — ^bat if you have a mind to make yourself useful, you may 
have the run of these chambers — attend the knocker, mend pens — 
inhale pounce, brush coats, copy pleadings, clean boots, take the 
fees and catch mice ; but no dancing. 

Brutus, Except dancing attendance — Oh, Mr. John. 

Brief, John ? 
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Brutus* Every footman is named John — bow shall I express my 
gratitude — Fll get j^ou a shilling order for Sadler's Wells some 
night — 111 just step home to father, to tell him of my preferment 
and fetch my tinder — I mean my linen — I know not what I'm 
saying — I'm in such extatics, I shall make a pirouette from the top 
of the staircase to the bottom, and come a-plomb into Pump Court. 
(^Pirouettes) 1*11 be back directly, (jumps out, l. h. d.) 

Brief, Iliat is a sprightly youth, however — evidently does not 
know who I am. — Now to take off this livery and become Mr. 
Briefless again, (prepares to pull of coat — a single knock, l. h. 
hoks off,) Is this the message from his Honour — come in. 

Enter Penelope, l. h. d. 

Hey — a she creditor — perhaps a hen bailiff. 
Fene. Is this, Mr. Briefless's ? 
Brief. Yes, my prettv maid, (aside.) A milk score. 
Pene, What a hunt /' ve had about the Temple ; but it's no more 
like what I thought ! there an't no figs in it ! — is Mr. Briefless at 
borne ? 

Brief. Yes, my sweet, that is— no, he is not. (aside.) Vm out 
Pene. La ! what a pity ! — I'm Miss Julia Herbert's own maid. 
Brief, The devil you are ! (looks ashamed.) 
Pene. Oh ! fie ! what a naughty word ! — ^you said, devil— wouldn't 
you hear that I was a maid without swearing. Miss sent me with 
this here note for Mr. Briefless — I waste give it into his own hand , 
besides, I never set my eyes on Mr. Briefless, and I wants to see 
bim ever so much. 

Brief'. Oh ! you never saw him 1 

Pene. No, never saw bim — no more than I have ever seen you 
before. 

Brief. Where's the note 1 (she produces it.) It is dear Julia's 
band ! 

Pene. Dear Julia ! — come — that might do from the master ; but 
from the footman. 

Brief. I forgot, I have so often heard Mr. Briefless use that 
affectionate term, that — 

Peiie. You cotched yourself at it — please to take the note to your 
master, for I want an answer. 

Brief. I will give you one directly. 
Pene. Youl 

Brief. That is — psha ! — perhaps Mr. Briefless may be in ' the 
next room without my knowing it — so I'll take the note in — good 
bye, sweetbriar. 

[Exit, D. F. R. 
Pene. Sweetbriar — how nice that smells — that's the prettiest 
gentleman's gentleman I have seen this many a day ; weU, Miss 
has a lover, and 1 admire !her prudence ; why shouldn't I have 
somebody to be anxious about and titillate my heart, and make me 
forget to put my hair in papers of a night^! I wish that footman 
would give me an opportunity of saying summit civil to him — la ! 
but I could do it. I would not stand shilly-shally as my friend 
Susan did, and lose all her sweethearts. 

(Song.) — " Young Susan had lovers." 

(Publtsfied bt| Gouldxng ^ T^' A\nva\xvft>y 
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Re-enter Briefless, with letter, u, p. 

Brief, Here's the answer my little daisy, and now to pay the 
messenger with one kiss, (^ves letter,) 

Pene, Two if you like, sir ! 

(Briefless about to kiss her — Enter Brutus Haiabbain, l. r., 
mth a tmndU) — he utters, 

Brutus* A — hem ! (^aside) . I balked him. 

Pene, (seeing Brutus,) (aside) Fool— (to Briefless J) Sir, I suffer 
nothing derogrotory to my decency. 

Brutus, (aside.) Ah ! the fox and the grapes— oh ! oh ! — (apart 
to Briefless.) Try again, John — 

Brief', Come — come — go along, don't be impertinent. Go, sirrah, 
brush — in yonder room stands a boot-tree, (points,) 

Brutus, A boot-tree — well IVe heard of many trees, but never 
beard of a boot tree before, John — he ! he ! he ! (ptits his finger 
to his nose, pointing at Penelope,) 

[£xtt, R« B. D. p. 

Pene, (looks round, wipes her lips,) Oh 1 John — ^if you should ever 
come our way, the Area-gate is never locked tiU nine — good bye. 
(He kisxs her,) 

Brief', Good bye. 

(Brutus looks through the door — shakes boot-tree behind Brief- 
LEBS^s back as he kisses her, and she goes out — Brutus retires,) 

Brief, Very nice little girl (opens drawer and takes out miniature,) 
No remittance yet; I'm now positively without a sixpence — only 
memorial of who I am or what I might be — let me view thee, (looks, 
at it,) This little portrait, discovered in the room of my nurse, 
may have been the resemblance of my mother! Mother! alas! 
the name has been unknown to me. (a gentle triple knock,) Plague 
take the knocker ! Hairbrain Brutus— Hairbrain I — ^The fellow's 
deaf, (drops miniature on table — looks off,) A respectable-looking 
personage — is it the messenger from the Court, or a well-dressed 
bailiff" ? — the livery must again aid me for I've not time to get 
it off. 

Enter Mr. Pretty man, l. h. 

Mr, P, I enter unasked, unoshered — I beg to apologize, is Mr. 
Briefless within ? 

Brief, Sir — I — a-hem! — 

Mr. P. Ah ! is your master at home ?— I've a matter of a private 
and peculiar nature to communicate to him. 

Brirf, (aside,) The old cant of an old bailiff— spite of his gen- 
tility, I will preserve my incognito. 

Mr, P, I must arrest Mr. Briefless's attention a few moments. 

[^Sits, L. H. 

Brief, {aside.) Arrest!— that's enough— Sir, you shall see my 
master directly, (goes to door,) Brutus — (Brutus appears at door, 
brushing a boot which Biiefleis thrusts aside^ Brutus ! 

Brutus, Well, Cassius ! 

Brief, (pointing to Mr, P.) D'ye hearl (apart,) Say you're 
Mr. BrieneBB — 111 explain aU in a moment. 
Brutus, You are Mr.Brieftesa — e\i1 
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Brief, Psha! (in under tone,) Tell tbat old gentleman that 
you're Mr. Briefless. 

Brutw. Oh ! aj — ^ay— but John, won't that be a taradiddle ? 
Brief, (^aside,) Obey my directions or you'll lose your new place 
— in the mean time, 1 m tired of these interruptions, I shall put on 
my own clothes, and visit my dear Julia, leaving Mr. Brutus here 
to fight the battle. 

[£xit, L. H. 

Mr. P. Pray, sir, are you Mr. Briefless? (Brutus makes a 

dancing-masters how,) The Mr. Briefless who has for some years 

past received an annual remittance. (Brutus hows,) Permit me 

to shake hands with you 1 

Brutus, Certainly, you're very welcome, (aside.) Now, if 
I'm to be Mr. Briefless i I ought to do the genteel thing, (to ^Mr, 
P.) Will yt>u take any thing to drink, sir ?-^A. bottle of ganger 
beerl 

Mr. P. Excuse me. (aside.) Very extraordinary ! 
Brutus. And no bad ofier neither. Ill offer it once— ofier it 
twice — two offers and out — ^like trap.ball. If you understand 
trap, ginger beer is no bad thing after dancing, (capers affectedly,) 

Mr, P. Sure, I must mistake, (sees miniature,) Ha! what 
picture is this ? That face — the identical portrait of Mrs. Pret- 
tyman. 

Brutue* (peeps over,) Pretty woman, I think. 
Mr, P. My heart misgives me ! I had hoped — ah, sir, (to 
Hairbrain) permit me to inquire, does this portrait belong to you 1 
Brutus, (swaggering,) Every thing here belongs to me. (aside.) 
I'm to pass for master. 

Mr, P. Oh, nature ! nature ! — I apologize — I dread to ask (to 
Hairbrain.) how came you by this miniature ? 

Brutvs. What, that there locket ? (aside.) I'll tell a white lie. 
(to Mr.P.) I wore it round my neck, when I was a little tiny thing, 
so high. 

Mr, P. Ah I tell me, sir, do you happen to know your fathei 1 
Brutus, It's a wise child that knows its own father. 
Mr, P, That dress and manner— without further proof I dare 
not own him for my son. Have you a father ? 

Brutus. I have ; and he turned me out without my breakfast. 
Mr, P. (aside.) Figuratively condemning my unnatural conduct. 
Brutus, My father always shaves very close. 
Mr, P. In vulgar phrase he again rebukes me. Surely I have 
discovered my lost heir! (looks at him,) My poor neglected 
boy! 

Brutus. I've been sadly neglected. I'm sure I wonder I'm not 
ricketty. (dances.) No ricketty child could do that ! 

Mr. P. Pray stand still, and let me regard you with tender- 
ness. 

Brutus. How you stare ! 

Mr. P. Here, take this, (gives money,) procure yourself new 
clothes. 

Brutus, What, new coat, waistcoat, and inexpresses '*. 
Mr, P. Let me see my heir well dressed. 
Brutus, Your hair well dressed, eh ! I'll run for father— I mean 
the perriwigger in the court. 
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Mr. P, I will take the boy to Mrs. Middlemist's house ; the 
explanation shall occur in the presence of that worthy gentlewoman. 
(gives card,) Follow me to Uiis direction. (Brutus after him, 
treading on his heels.) No, cot now. 

Brutus. You told me to follow you in this direction. 

Mr. P. No, this — (pointing; to card.) 

Brutus. Oh, we must spes^ by the card, as Billy Shakspeare 
says. 

Mr, P. (with'emotion.) Farewell! farewell! 

Brutus. Good bye« (aside,) Affected old frump I 

Mr. Preittmam going, met by Pounce, with blue bag. 

Pounce. Is Mr. Briefless within ? Mr. Pretttman points to 
[Brutus, and Eatt.— Brutus dances— Pounce stares. 

Pounce, His Honour wishes to see you in Court directly. 

Bruttis, Eh ? —what ? 

Pounce. His Honour. 

Brutv4, Who's his Honour ? Tell his Honour that I'm going to 
get some new clothes, and that my honour can't come. 

Pounce. That is my message ? 

Brutus, To be sure. 

Pounce. Oh ! very well. [^Exit, f. h. 

Brutus. So much for honour ! the old boy has given me 102. note, 
to get me redressed. If I jump into a handsome suit of clothes and 
.present myself at the theatre, for the situation of Ballet-Master 
now^a ! they won't reject me. 

(Song,) 
My talent sure was for the stage meant, 
I'll now procure a good engagement — 

I can manage iny leg well 

Like the great Mr. D'Egville, 

Express adl passions with the toes ; 

A ballet too I thus compose. 

** I am Lubin — up above 
At the window sits my love ; 
I dance on, in fly and cap, 
At the casement give a tap. 

[Cksps his hands thrice. 

Lisette trips on with triple flounce, 
I satute, chasser and bounce — 
Then I elevate my chest. 
Clap both hands upon my breast. 

C^est Tamour— c*est I'amour. 

l^m rejected — neglected — ^unprotected 

Tear my hair — beware— there — 

I dash on — in a passion —after this fashion 

On the brink of despair ! — 
Now all this will surely tally 
Infonnation of a ballet.' \_Ea,it, r. u. 

SCENE III. — Saloon — Mrs. Middlemist's house. — Two chairs on. 

Enter Julia, meeting Penelope, r« h. 
Julia, Well Pen, did you seeMx Bx\efiLQ«%^ 
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Pene, No, Miss ! I saw his servant, a nice young fellow enough. 

Julia, But have you no letter — no answer ? 

Pene, The valley de sham who ralely seemed much beyond his 
situation in life, said to me— ^md he had such a sweet turn to his 
mouth — 

Julia, Pen, you forget ? 

Pen, No, I shall never forget him. Miss, (^sighs,} 

JuUa, Where's the letter J 

Pen, He had it in his hand — the smallest hand I ever saw for a 
footman, {gives letter.) 

Julia, I shall be very angry with you. (retires up x. l.) 

Pene, (x. l.) I can't help thinking on his eyes, which looked all 
streaming and swimming at me like presarved damsons. If ever I 
see John again, I'll be even with him — I'U stare at him just as he 
stared at me. [Exit, l. h. 

Julia, (reads,) " I shall endeavour to have a serious explanation 
with Mrs. Middlemist, for which purpose I shall probably be with 
you a few minutes after the delivery of this note." Alas ! to what 
will this lead— ill-judged and hasty — ^it will bring matters to a 
climax — 

Briefless appears at Zd e. l. p. 

Tho' I know you love me dearly, I am too much enamoured of 
you my beloved friend, to suppose that delay could alter the affec- 
tionate interest with which I regard you — ^yet — 

Brief, (coming forward.) Yet, what — Julia 7 

Julia, Ah! — oh. Briefless! how could you steal in unper- 
ceived ? 

Brief, To snatch a short moment of tenderness and delight — 
when, sweet Julia — ^when will you share my heart and homel I 
am ashamed to talk of that yisionary thing ! 

JuUa, Are we not rash to think of daring' fate with nothing but 
love to support us 1 

Brief, Love— my love — and what better? — Then there's the 
law. 

Julia, The law ? 

Brief. Yes. I have bushels of briefs daily — ^my clerk takes half- 
crowns enough in a week to inlay the Regent's Park. 

Pene. (without,) Ma'am? 

Julia, It is only my maid— come in. 

Brief, Oh, the deuce ! 

Enter Penelope, l. h. 

Pene, Please ma'am, Mrs. Middlemist desires me to say (sees 
Briefless, shrieks faintly) — Oh, John — John — John. 

Brief, John, John — where's John ? 

Pene, I'll be hanged if he has not got his master's clothes on. 

Brief, {turning and nodding,) Ah, little rosebud — how do ye 
do — how do'ye do ? Mum, {to Julia.) I made acquaintance with 
her this morning, (nods and winks.) 

Julia. Pen, you may go down stairs. 

Brief. Pen, you may go down stairs, (aside.) 

Julia. Why do you stand there ? 
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Brief, Yes — why do you stand there — this is really, a waitiiig- 
naid — ^you can't get rid of her — positive! j,' Julia, your Pen as 
you call her, wants mending. 

Fene, Oh, if I might divulge — ^please ma'am, I beus your pardon 
(to Briefless, x. c.) — b^s your pardon too, sir. Ma'am — miss! 
step here. — Do yoo happen to know that person ? 

Julia, Certainly. ' 

Pene, No you don't — ^you can't — you 're deceived — indeed you 
are. He — he's a — 

Julia. What? 

Pene, He's a man. 

JuUa, Well I know that, simpleton. 

Pene, She knows it {loud) ma'am, he's a servant ! 

Brief, (6ows to Julia.) Certainly, your humble servant. 

Pene. I can bear it no longer-— oh, miss, (Julia points to doer) 
(aside,) I'll set old mother Middlemist upon Mr. John, in 
no time. {_Bxit, l. h. crying. 

Julia, What can possibly ail the girl ? 

Enter Mrs. Miodlbmist, l. 

Mrs, M. Hoity-toity, indeed — somebody has driven my Pen 
wild ; she insists that there is a strange footman in the parlour, 
and has advised me to look after the spoons, (sees Briefless.) Ob, 
your pardon, sir, I'm happy to meet with you. 

Brte^'. {bows,) M uch flattered ! 

Mrs. M, To express my perfect disapprobation of your views 
upon my niece. 

Julia, Ah, aunt ! 

Brief, Pray, madam, what may be your objections J 

Mrs, M, Few and trifling — you're without fortune or friends ; I 
don't know your family. 

Brief, (apart.) Nor I either. 

Mrs, M, And it is impossible to convince me that yoa ever had 
either a father or a mother 1 

Brief. Yes, I had. 

Mrs, M, In short, I must desire that you never intrude yourself 
nor your impertinence here again. I did intend to have expressed 
my opinions in much stronger terms-~ 

Brief, (bows.) Sufficiently strong, ma'am. 

Mrs. M, But I'm of the weaker sex. 

Brief, True. 

Mrs, M, Had I a husband living — 

Brief, (aside,) Happy fellow, he's no more ! 

Mrs, M, Sir — fortunately (x. l.) My dear old friend, Mr. Pretty- 
man, is coining up stairs ; I'll refer the whole affair to him. 

Enter Mr. Pretty man, l. h. 

My dear, sir, I throw myself upon your protection. 

Mr, P, How— eh ! — what's the matter— any apology required? 

Mrs. N, Be good enough to say to this person, that his absence 

ill confer a favour. 

Mr, P. Certainly-— certainly — a*hem ! Sir, I beg to apologize, 
buf, why (looks at Brievless") a\\tc>\^ \Vtioy« \.\\^lC«ce ? 
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Brirf, Brayo ! this is a climax ! 

Mr. F. Did I not see jou in a livery to-daj — you can't deny it. 
Ladies, do you know this individual 1 

Mrs, M. An acquaintance of Miss Julia. 

Mr, P. Bless me ! why he's a footman out of livery? 

Julia. Sirl 

Brief, (aside,) What's to be done? I must silence this old 
twaddle, and yet I can't betray my real circumstances, (to Mb. 
MiDOLBMisT.) Sir — ^Madam, x. c. Miss. — If this respectable gen- 
tleman will do me the honour to give me five minutes hearing in 
the next room, I can explain all to the general satisfaction. 

Mr, P, Certainly — certainly— >prove me wrong, and I shall be 
happy to apologize (apart to Mrs. M.) I've found my lost son in 
the Temple; I regret to say that he's rather unpolished — I've 
directed him to follow me here, and have given him my card. 

Mrs, M, 1 will welcome your son, sir? 

Mr. P. Now, Mr., — this way if you please, and let me hear your 
apology. 

Brief, (apart to Juua.) Fear not Julia ! allow me to apologise. 
[£ant with Mr. Prettyuan, through folding doors, 

Mrs. M, Ah, miss— see what your romance has brought you to — 
lost your heart to a livery ! 

R. Enter John — gives card to Mrs. Miodlkmist. 

Mr. Prettyman's card ! Oh, the bearer of this must be his long lost 
son. Where is the young gentleman? 

John, Sitting on the step of the street-door, ma'am. 

Mrs, M, Sitting on the step — show him in instantly. 

Julia, (apart,) I must be spared this interview, however. 

[Exit John, r. 

(Bxit throt^h centre,) 

Mrs, M, I wonder what sort of a personage this unacknowledged 
Mr. Prettyman, junior, is ? — 

Enter Brutus Hairbbain, r. (clothes badly fitted,) 

He looks like a natural — ^your servant, sir ? 

Brutus, Thank you, ma'am ; there was an old Fizgig told me to 
bring that card here. 

Mrs. M, Old Fizgig i (aside) does not speak quite respectful of his 
parent. Your father will be here presently. 

Brutus. He must look very sharp then ! 

Mrs. M, He's in the next room. 

Brutus, How he must have bowl'd his old pins along — impossi- 
ble ! I left him curling the mace-bearer's wig in Devereux 
Court 

Mrs, M, (apart,) Ah, poor little fellow ! (to Brutus.) You don't 
know what a great shock you may have. 

Brutus, A great shock ! (feels his head.) Ma'am, there's a pro- 
verb, " shoemaker's wives are the worst shod" — well may I have a 
shock. Father has n't laid a pair of scissors on my pob this twelve 
months, it's all because I can't pay him a bob. 

Mrs, M. Mr. Prettyman, jun. ! You're perfectly incompreben- 
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sible. (Brutus stares.) Will it net give you great delight to b« 
restored to the arms of your doting mother t 

Brutus, Why as to that, the old 'oman's kind enough, but Vm 
grown too large to be carried in her arms. 

Mrs, M, I'U retire and return with ^our best friend — adieu. I 
perceive you and I will be much better acquainted — adieu! 

lExit, L. D. 

Brutus, Now what*8 the meaning of all this — that old lady and I 
are to be much better acquainted. She^s taken a bit of a fancy to 
me — well here I am — new clothes and natty figure (^looks rouwd) 
good sort of apartment this for the College hornpipe — ^plenty of leg- 
room — nothing like a little practice, (dances,) 

Air. — (College Hornpipe.) 

With my right arm so— and around I go 
And step so prime, exact to time, — 
Let none deride while thus I stride 
From side to side and point my toe — 
With a double shuffle— shake the ruffle. 
Stamp tol tol — with a riggle wiggle. 
Niggle giggle — tramp tol lol — 
No dance, that France perchance can know 

Will beat our College hornpipe, O ! 
No dance that France, &c. &c. 
A quadrille's genteel, likewise Scotch reel. 

With active feet, the steps are neat, 
But they don't slide down upon their heel. 
And finished with a double beat — 

Nor with double shuffle, 5i.o. &c. 

Durit^ conclvsiofif Enter Mr. Prettyman, Briefless, Mrs. Mid* ' 

DLBiiiST, Julia, and Penelope. 

Mrs, M. Excellent ! excellent I Your protegee is a charming 
dancer. 

Brutus, You're.yerygood. I'll do it over again, (sees Briefless.) 
Hallao ! John — have you left your livery behind you at the 
chambers ? 

Mr. P. Another evidence ! Livery again ! Then, sir, all you 
have been telling me in the next room is a deviation from truth. 
. Mrs. M, Come, young man, retire, or I shall be under the neces- 
sity of sending for a police officer. 

Brutus. John, what have you been doing ? What have you been 
arter? 

Pene, I pity the poor fellow from the bottom of my heart! 

Mr. P. {takes out picture.) How inscrutable are the freaks of 
fortune ! If it had not been for this little picture, I should never 
have discovered my darling boy. (embraces Brutus.) 

Brief, That picture, sir ! That picture came from my cham- 
bers. 

Mr. P. Your chambers ! 

Brief, Yes, sir, and I value it as I do my existence. My kind 
nurse confided to my infant ear, that it was the portrait of my 
mother. 
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Mr. P. (<tf Brutus.) Who, then, is your mother ? 

Brutus^ Mother Hairbrain, of Devereuz-court. 

Mr. P. Here's a mistake— I apologize — ^yes — it must be — those 
eyes — that nose— (to Briefless.) — Come to a father^s heart. 
(embraces.^ 

Brutus* {comet to embrace, but repelled.) Why, you made as 
much of me this morning! — Don't know your own mind two 
minutes together, n'importe. (capert away.^ 

Mr8,M. I perceive the whole error. Mr. Briefless, {curtsey^ 
ing) or rather Mr. Prettyman junior, I regret I have used unbe- 
coming language to you. 

Mr. P. Allow me to apologize for Mrs. Middlemist. 

Brief. Fortune, I thank thee ! (to Mr. P.) Sir, the first favour 
I shall crave, is permission to solicit the hand of this young lady. 
If your friend, Mrs. Middlemist, will consent, I am happy for 
Ufe. 

Pen. Well, though I am disappointed, it's a pleasure that he's to 
be my master, as I can't be his mistress, (wipes her eyes.) 

Brutus. I kept your secret, sir. 

Brief. For which you may keep your new suit of clothes. 

Brutus. Given to me in the Temple. I shall consider this as 
my law-suit. 

Brief, (to audience.) Ladies and gentlemen, now the rightful 
heir is discovered, will you, on a promise of amendment, pardon 
the errors — ^the eccentricities of the Templar. 

FINilLE. 

JuUa. Aunt, you've made me truly happy. 
Mrs* M, Yes, dear niece, I like vour choice. 
Julia, All your fears are now unloimded. 
• Mrs. M, I approve with hand and voice. 

Brief* The Templar promises amendment. 
Brutus. Then, I think, he's growing wise ; 

Beg your pardon, for offending. 
Mr, P. Sir, you must apologize. 
Brutus* Ladies, gents, wiUi merry faces, 

This hour's freak, I pray, forgive. 
We won't dance out of your good graces. 
Allow our bagatelle to live. 

Chorus. Ladies, gents, &c. 
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prejudice, or the trammels of cupidity. 
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Courtiers, Foreign Ambassadors^ Deputies, Officers 
of the Household, Conspirators, Sailors, Ptopie, 
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8CBNE8 EXHIBITED IN THE DRAMA. 

HaU of Audience in the Royal Palace of Stock* 
holm* — Retreat of the Sorceress, Arwedska, — The 
Rock of Doom, in the Valley of Haga, hy Moon' 
light. — A Snow Storm, — Grand Salon de Danse, 
splendidly decorated for Royal Fete and Masked 
BaU. 



6USTAVUS OF SWEDEN ; 

OR, 

THE MASKED BALL. 



ACT I. 



SCENE l.-^The Royal Palace of Stockholm, 2 g. 
Door L. 2. E. — A Sentinel on each side, — Door, 
R. 2 B. — Centre Doors open and hacked, — Guards 
behind, — Table with Writing Materials, R. 1 E. — 
High backed armed Chair on L. of Table, 

Count Darmfeld, c, Kaulbard, l. c, Horn, c, 
Warthing, r., with other Generals, — Roslin 

« and Artists, L. — Count Sbiegel and Deputies in 
Centre Arch with Petitions, 

Darm, Our gracious sovereign has to day ex- 
ceeded the time he usually allots to repose. 

KauL So much the better ; I often fear his Ma- 
jesty's unceasing application to public affairs may 
injure a health so valuable to Sweden. 

Warth* [Aside."] Contemptible sycophant ! Rather 
Sweden pray that the repose of the tyrant might be 
eternal. 

Horn, [Grasping his sword,"] So it shall he, if this 
arm and this steel do not fail me. 

Warth. What unheard of arrogance! to confound 
the nobles and dignitaries of the state with greasy 
citizens and upstart soldiers. 

Horn, Worse than that, my lord ; with dancing 
masters, fiddle-scrapers, and sign-painters. [Points 
to RosLiN, ^c, L.] And see his French minion 
Sbiegel, with his wand of office — his Master of the 
Revels, covered with honours — whilst we 

Warth, Hush, my lord ! 
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KauL iTo Darm. L.] An artist himself as well 
as hero ; — oar beloved mooarch, while he leads ki& 
soldiers ^o CQipblit, ns^lect^ ]|ppt ^to fo?t^,r those 
divine aru* which best 'dommeniorate our ^rictories. 

Horn, \Seornfnlly tuideJ] Fitting idol for the gap- 
ing multitade : a king who, at the same moment, 
plans conquest^ f pd n^fu^er^i^^s, ^vi^tes laws and 
operas. 

Enter OncAJi, x.. D. 2 £• 

Oicar. My lords, the king approaches. 
Darm. and Kaul, The king I the king ! 

Enter Gustavus, d. l. 2 e. — The SoMers at the 
, ^oor present ArfM.-^Holding out hie Hand to 'th€ 
Generaie as he crosses to c. 

Gust. MypTSLyp friends ! jpy gallai^t pompanj[9n9 
in arms ! CTeir welcome to yoUr monarch and yonr 
p09i,r|i4e. lO^car krirf$t ^flwn P/stifi(m4 from ^ke 
JDfputies.] Pett,itiiQns I 'tjs w^V ; tfee pino^qd/G^i pri- 
Tjjege of my crown i^ 4o recess .the wrongs and 
grievances of my people. 

The pep. Long live Gnstayns ! 

Horn, {Astie] Hy^x^crite ! but' his tri^nmph shal) 
not bo long. ' ^* ^ ' 

ICaui, (t.) Mp^t zrc^cioa^ sire I 

Viisi, Kaulbard I pay old fr^end^ what froald'st 
thou? > 

Kaul. These despatches, my Uege. [Giving 
papers,] 

(fust. And tiioa, Darmfeld? [Turnm^ to the 
Chancellof', R,"] > - . 

parm. The returns of justice, sire, [fifivfn^ pa- 
pers^ '" 

(ibuNT Sbieorl advances (fn Guftavus^ L. and gives 
apt^per. " 

Sht^f The firogramme of the masked ball fo^ to 
morrow^ iny lieige-^,6rfler ]of the danceis— proposed 
dispbsitioi^ Qf bharacte^'sT-grouping and genera) 
arrangement, t^ill it please yoiu M give 

it your ro^a) sanciioif ? - ' 
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Glut, Our Master of the Revels — he must not be 
neglected ; this is to him the most important of all 
matters. A moment, my lord. [Reading rapidly y 
and returning the paper to Kaulbard*'] Let a new 
fleet be equipped, our arsenals well supplied, and 
the word be " Revenge/'—'* Paltowa." [To Darm- 
feld, also retumhig papersJ] We grant the privilege 
promised by our ro^al ancestor ; we wish no other 
bulwark than the love of our people. [To SbiegeL] 
Now, then, for the programme. Where is the list 
of the ladies for the quadrilles. 

Sbieg, 'Tis there, your Majesty ; you'll find your 
orders, sire, have been obeyed, since your Majesty 
insisted on all being first-rate beauties. 

Gust. Certainly; ^tis indispensable. 

Sbieg, [Giving the List,"] I think, my liege, eveij 
you will be satisfied ; every variety of loveliness, com- 
mingled with the Graces, will there be cohgregated. 
Olympus itself, with its assembled Goddesses, never, 
I flatter myself, had such a galaxy of charms as the 
palace will present on this occasion ; — the tonrnure 
of a Venus — the dignity of a Juno — the fascination 
of a Hebe — 

Gust. Enough! enough! [Reads."] The Duchess 
of Holberg and Gothland; — handsome, very hand- 
some. [Reads.] The Countess of Ankastroem; — 
[^Aside, in a faultering voice.] Oh, my Amelia! I 
shall then see thee, and, perhaps — [Stops suddenly, 
as lost in thought.] 

Oscar, (r.) I wonder why my royal Master al- 
ways trembles and colours at the name of that 
beautiful Countess ! May it please your Majesty — 

Gvst. [Starts,] Ha ! in the lover 1 had forgotten 
the king. [To the Deputies.] My friends, your peti- 
tions and complaints are in the hands of one whose 
first and dearest wish is the happiness of his people. 
[Deputies bow.] [Turns to Nobles.] My lords, at 
another moment we will profit by your wise and 
loyal counsels. [Turns to Generals.] And to those 
who have nobly bled in their country's defence 

a2 



I)ieir KiM ovei |a fccgjy tlfibt yf gpratitii/dcL JJTow 

we wmiiifp^ a'oJ^?; [*^<FV^ *^' *W' -4^ W' f^ 
rtlfr^ hit Oscif^ trio ^A# otU tf f:. i>, aftfnr <^. 

Oicar. t4A«»* F«fi'/»'] Sjre ! 
iGutt. Ljei iM> one enter till I call. 
Osedf* [Going (c.) w# 4?f^^roc»^.] T^at oard<er 
cannot rpl^te to ^is faiyonrite Count ^nkastroem. 
[iSj^f ppbNT ANKAisTROEM on a$ p. b.y <|mi^ earf/ 
f^ L.2|B. 

(riM/. Now I may Qiipb3eryed indulge in the dear 
put dangerous pleasure of thinking of her who 
occppies p[iy wbole soul I Oh Amelia 1 Amelia! 
tiion who ait at once the charm and torment of my 
existence. JTum^ $uddenly^ and sjees Ankattrpiem^ 
who had fidvaneed (l.) oppifHf^ tp iimJ] Heavens ! 
her hushand ! 

Ank, (l.) Dp somhre reyer^es and melandioly 
looks hefit the herO; whose conquering arms have 
made the empire of the Czars tremhie, and admire ? 

Giut, Can glory always bestow happiness. Count 
Ankastroem ? How often dpes the thorn of sorrow 
rankle in the heart, wbile victory^s laurel decks the 
hrow! 

Ank, There wa^ <^ice a time .n^hen the royal Gus- 
tayus honoured his fiuthfal servant with the name 
of friend ; how have I forfeited pvy ,cl<aims to a 
title for which I would willingly shed the Isist drop 
of my blood. 

Gust. [Aside.'} He cutsmip ^o ft^ .soal. lAloudJ] 
Oh np, no; brieve ^ie I neyex lioubted your 



Ank. And yet you deny me tiie dearest privilege 
offendship-that of sharing your griefs. 

(juft. I'erhaps I cais^pt explain them to mys^. 

Ank, W^t would'st t^o^ say^ su^^ ^ere / to 
npdertake that task P 

Gust. Hal yo^ do iiai kn9;w7:7^tis JWE^ppssib^e. 

Ank. Though offiy lip^ yr^ije ^\oped, i^y ey^s |vexe 
open, and I haye jdisjpoy^eriedTrrT? 
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^wt. iBreathleufy.'j'WhtLU Speak! 

Anft. 'ihsit 9. plot 18 formed against your life, 
Sire. 

Outt. [Joyfully. 1 Ifi that ^1 ? 

Ank. I know the leaders. 

Quit, \Aside,'] Thank heaven ! I breathe a|?ai^. 

Ank, Von shall now hear all. 

Gust, No, no, not another syllable. 

Ank, To keep silence would make m^ also a 
traitor. 

dutt. Punish, if it be necessary, with mercy, but 
let me hear no more. [Cr*o«j;e« /<7 1. 

Ank» Such clemency is misplaced, Sire. 

Gutt, Nay, nay, Ankastroem, believe me 'tis to 
lose time unravelling the plots of a few miserable ' 
wretches, when the trumpet of glory calls me to 
nobler occupations. I may fall [giving kim his 
kaud^, but it will be t^e deaui of the brave--on the 
field of honour. 

4nk, Far distant be that day, my prince; but 
these conspirators— ho w shall I act ? 

Gust, [Gaily,] Tell them I know all their plans ; 
that will intimidate them* 
"Ank, Twill but double their anxiety. 

Gust, [Carelessly,"] Well, be it so ; to live in d^ead 
of the assassin's d^ger, is to die a thousand 
deaths. 

Enter OsCAR, L. n. 2 E. 

Oscar, May it please your Majesty, the director 
of the opera-^— 

Gust, True, I had forgotten ; 't|s the hour for the 
rehearsal of my Gustavus Vasa. 

Oscar, He hopes your Majesty will not r^efuse 
his petition for an exclusive patent. 

Gust, [SmiUriff,] Can he shew me that nature 
has given him an exclusiye patent for alone pos- 
sessing infallible judgment, unerring taste, and 
surpassing genius ? 

Oscar, He says your royal ancestors granted this 
monopoly. 
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GusU Monopoly ! fit word for barbaric ages. No ; 
whilst Gustavus lives, science and liberty shall walk 
hand in hand, unshackled by the chaius of preju- 
dice or the trammels of cupidity. 

Oscar, All the court is assembled , Sire. 

Gust, Tis well ; and let criticism wield her lash 
in freedom. There are no kings in the empire of 
the fine arts. 

Anh, (r.) \^Aside,'\ Heavens ! at such a moment— 
his life the mark of traitors ! [Alou€L\ Oh Gas- 
tavns ! my noble master, that generous heart is too 
confiding — ^you will at least sign this order of exile, 
Sire ? \Gives paper ^ 

Gust, [;Reaaing hastily J\ What's this ? a sentence 
of perpetual banishment — against a woman ! Her 
crime must be great to justify so severe a measure. 

Ank, It is my liege : — Sorcery. 

Gust, \Smiling,'\ Nay, my lord, do you believe in 
the existence of such superhuman power? 

Afik, Then she is an impostor, Sire; and her 
abode is the resort of rebels and disturbers of the 
state. 

Gust. If such really be the case [Crossing to R., 
and taking up a pen,] What is her name ? 

Ank,(L) Arwedsxa. 

Oscar, (c.) Oh, may it please your Majesty, you 
will not banish Arwedska ; the ladies of the court 
would be inconsolable. 

Gust, Indeed! 

Oscar, Yes, my gracious master. Without her 
they would lose all their beauty, and all their lovers. 
She knows the most wonderful secrets of all sorts ; 
she learnt them from Beelzebub himself, they say. 

SONG. (Music BY AUBER.) 

She reads the stars of heaven. 

And by her magic spells. 
From numbers odd and even 

Fate's decrees clearly tells. 
Young maiden, softly sighing. 

Or duchess pining, dying. 
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For that for which they bluih^ 
In wbispeis cry— ^ush, hath, 
We^ll aee)i the soxcexeM' daak bower* 
And 8oon» by her strange power^ 
"Wihat fytXe tirould conceal, 
She'll to US i^eyeal, 
Hie ^lov'd— 4k fine thing ! 
Of him— Hell's dark king! 

KAy> yg yc ,»p 'tis rela^d— 

,0{f philters phe ha^ sttne : 
ihifi Of op, and t^oug^ you're Im^d^ 

They'll' Ipve you— nay adore* 
Haste^ then, eai^ hopelc^ lover. 
Or spouse— -iwhose joys ai^ over^ 
Her art, you soon i^all know, ' 
Can every wish bestow. 
Go'se^ ue sorcneress' dailL bower^ 
^. &c. &e* 

Afik, [Sternly io OsearJ] FoQlish boy 1 Your Ma- 
jesty will not surely- 

' Guai, I am really pazz^qd how to |act| and see 
but onje way to solve tli^ dimcalty, 

Aiik, IVhich i s.' '.,,. ' [Presenting apen*! 

Chut, To see this renowned sybil ourself. 
Like ano^ber Haronn al Raschid, we will go in 
disguise. 

ArUL [Crosses to c] Your Majesty will not think 
of t^ing flip impjrudenjt a step, whj^e treason is 
Ij^rjcing-— 

Oscar, (l.) It will be delightful ! FH' warrant 
i^e'll |cnow yoi^r M^esty in any disguise. 

Ciusi. We sball see that, and judge of her powers. 
At 4u9k Jet t;^ere l^e a rjcndezvous at her house of 
all those tbat lore me. [Lookir^ at AnkJ] 

4nh. Ptrhlxps of those tbat hate you too, Sire ; 
but they shall only reach your heart through mine* 

Gust, Now then for ** Qustavus Vasa/' and the 
plains of Dalecarlia. 

[Exit with Oscar, D. L. 2 E. Ank, Ex, D. R* 2 E. 



/? 
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SCENE II.— 7i^ Residence of lArwedska, 36. K.i>, 
in FlaU^^DooVy L. 2 B. — Slidir^ Panels R. B. E. — 
Platform^ on which is a Tahle^ towards R. — Stimd^ 
with large hook op«fi.-— Aruvedska stands on plat' 
form, a jfoung Gtrl kneeling on her left ; she holding 
her hand arS examining it, — Sailors and FemaUs 
on R. — Music. 

Sail By St. Cuthbert ! if she's a fayourite of the 
Old One, he has a damned bad taste, that's certain. 

Second S. — Hnsh, man ! don't affront Beelzebub ; 
talkin{^ of saints in his own hoase, as it were. 

Girl, Bless me ! I wish I hadn't come at all. 

Arw, Hail ! hail ! my mighty master ; let those 
who dare to doubt my power be now confounded, 

SFiUs a small phial from large hottle.'X This essence, 
brmed of charmed herbs, mingled by the aid of 
magic spells and words of import dire, will glTc 
thee all thy bosom's wishes. \The girl goes to R. 
Sailors and Girls, lAdvancing,'\ Here's money — 
now 'lis my turn— here ! here ! 

Arw. Avaunt! avaunt! [They go back.'] — I must 
yet commune with the mighty King of Darkness. 

[Looks on book. 

Enter Christian tipsy, followed by Gustavus in 

Sailor's dress, D. F. R. 

Chris, Huzza! ther«, my old beldame; hoist 
your spying glasses, and tell me my fortune in a 
jiffey. 

First S, Hush ! she's in a confab with her sweet- 
heart Lucifer. 

Chris, And I want to confab with my sweet- 
heart, and 'tis for that, d'je see, that I'm in such 
a hurry. — ^Hurrah ! there— I say, sweet one. [Crosses 
to L. 

Arw, [Sternly.] Who art thou ? 

Chris, Who am I ? A true bom tar, that has 
fought hard for twenty years against the waves of 
the ocean, the winds of heayeny and the foes of the 
king — God bless him ! 
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Gust, [Behind L. and and€»'\ Brave fellow ! 

Arw, And your reward ? 

ChHs, A wound in my arm, and a broken leg. 
Dost think I shall ever get any thing better ? 

Arw, Shew me your hand. 

Chris, I have sbewed my leg already ; but they 
said it could'nt be helped — nor myself neither. 

Arw, [After examining his hand,"] Fortune is 
about to smile Upon you ; promotion and wealth 
will soon be yours. 

\Gustaims writes a line, and slips the paper, and 
a purse of gold, into Christianas pockety unoh* 
served. 

Gust, For once, at least, her words shall be fnl- 
filled. 

Chris, Promotion ! wealth ! now if it were true-^ 
but Beelzebub is the father of lies, they say — ^you'll 
excuse me, I know he's a particular friend of yours — 
but 

Arw, That which I have predicted vjill be ac- 
complished. ^ 

Chris, Then shiver my timbers, but you deserve 
to be paid well for your goods news ; and if I had'nt 
drahk that last half dozen tumblers of grog— 
[Puts his hand in his pocket, and pulls out paper and 
purse,'\ Hey! what's this? Do I see double? — 
No ; may I be blown to splinters if here a'nt a re- 
gular broadside of yellow boys ; — ^and this — [Pichs 
up paper, which had fallen to the ground ; reads'l 
^' From Gnstavus, the sailor king, to his brave 
messmate Christian, the lieutenant/' Huzza! 
huzza ! there's a king for you ! I wish I had a score 
of legs and arms, and IM lose them all in his ser- 
vice. [To -4i*w.] Give us a buss, here, beardy — 
tGoes to kiss her ; she menaces,"] You won't ; then 
11 go find some one, that's not so hard hearted. 
A lieutenant in the royal navy — ^huzza! huzza! 
God save the king ! Come along, my boys. 

[Exit with all the Sailors Imd Peasants, R. D. F* 
Gust, [Advancing L.] Now, thou wondrous sybil ! 
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'tis my turb. For the same sum, t sqppose, yon 
will do as much for me as yoa have done for my 
comrade? 

Arw. (r.) [A*)^ looking ai Asm.] Humph ! that 
affair is a puzzle even to myself. 

Gugi. Come— wilt mj ipistress be true, or faith- 
less as the ocean on which I live. 

Arw» Your language— -[Z^HiAtiur at him-^st^rti.] 
Ah! 'tis 

Gust, Hush! [TAree knocks ai panel R. S'B.-— 
Arw. lodki ai King — ke nods. Sike opens panel, and 
a Servant appears,] Ha! a domestic of Amelia's. 

Serv^, The countess waits outside ; she wis)ies^ to 
consult you immediately. [Arw, looks at Kin^f^ 
ks signs in tke iiffirmative,\ 

Arw, The noble lady will be welcome to my 
poor abode. 

Serv. 6he requests there' may be no other visitors. 
[Arw, looks at the King — ke nods. 

Arw. Her wish is granted. \_Exit Servant througk 
paneLI We must n^w consult the superior powers, 
and we wodld be alone. May it please your 

Gust, Hold ! I would be unknown — nay more, 
f must be an unseen witness of your interview with 
the Countess Ankastroem. [Crosses to r.] What can 
be the motive that brings her here ? 

Arw, [Opens door L. 2 b. c, points to it. A 
knock at pimei R; 3 B.] Hark I sue comes. X^ust, 
enters door l.2b. — Arw, omnu panelf and Amblfa 
enters and looks round timidl^ Fear not, sweet lady, 
innocence like yours has nought to dread, even 
from unholy spirits. What would'st ithou with roe? 

Ante, If your powers be -indeed supernatural, 
you must know Ae motiye of my visit. 

Aruf, [^Afier oause,} You would seek a remedy 
for a disease of tue heart. Is it not so, lady i 

Amo. Alas ! yetf. ^ 

Arw. Yoa Ibv o [ AmtUs^ appears vmiMo U 
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Gust, [Aside from doorf L, 2 E,] She loves ! dare 
I hope 

Ardw, [Examining her hand,'\ He you lore is 
placed by destiny in a sphere far srperior to your 
own. 

Ame, [Clasping her hands J\ Ob ! I see yoU know 
all — all my fatal secret. Yet it was not rank or 
state that charmed me. Oh, no! I love him for 
himself alone. 

Ai^, Does he know himself beloved ? 

Ame, Oh no, no i heaven is my witness, I have 
struggled Against a guilty passion with all the powers 
of my soul. 1 have knelt and prayed that I might for- 
get him, but still I find his image but more deeply 
graven in my heart. Can you not aid me ? 

Arw, I know a secret by which - 

Ame, Oh tell me — ^tell m.e — and here — [Gives 
purse'\ — ten times as much, if you will only teach 
me how to love no more. 

Ardw, (l.) There is a magic beverage which, 
if obtained, would quench the flame that scorches 

up your breast ; but will your courage [Goes up 

and looks at hooji*^ 

Ame, (r.) Fear not, it shall not fail me. 

Arw, [Coming down,'\ Listen. Beyond the city 
walls there is a spot— dreary and wild — there the 
malefactor breath«s out his polluted soul, and there 
his whitened bones wave rattling in the winter's 
blast. ^ 

Ame, Horrible ! 

Arw, That spot must be sought — ^alone — at mid- 
night. 

Ame, [Shuddering, 1 Oh ! heavens ! 

A^-w, (l.) Does your clieek wax pale already ? — 
Nay, then r 

Ame, [With an effort^ 1*11 go, I'll go— even to 
the grave itself — if that alone can shelter me from 
guilt. [Crosses to l. 

Arw, Beneath that instrument of death there 
grows a plant of powerful virtue — thy hand must 
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gatber it— but 'ere yon toaeb it, foil not, on bended 
knee, to invoke the powers beneficent to aid yon in 
the combat 'gainst those of darkness. Have yoq 
strength to undertake the enterprize ? 

Ame, A sacred sense of duty will nerve my sink- 
ing frame. Yes ; 1 feel that heaven will aid me. 
[Cr&9ies to R. 

GuH. (l. d. 2 b.) Thou need'st not fear, AmeUa, 
for watchful love will goard thy Steps. 

Firsts. [Behind R.i^. F.] Hark tfaee, witch! open 
your door ; we want some of yoor diabolical m^mi- 
mery. 

Ame. Mercifol powers I should I be seen ? 

Arw. There is no danger; that door is on^ 
known to ladies of the court, who sometimes deign 
to seek my feeble coausels. 

Ame, Let me hasten, then. Farewell! Should 
thy art accomplish what I desire, my eternal gra- 
titude is thine. [Exit panel r. 3 B. 

Arw, [Apart.] A fervent prayer in such a place 
and hour will operate a change within her half- 
repentant heart, she will ascribe to magic in- 
fluence [Knock at R.D, f. — She opens it. 

Enter Oscar, Warthing, Horn, and several 
Courtiers, — GusT.r vus also enters from D. L. 2 E. 

Oscar, Where is our royal master? — Ah! Sire! 
'twould take a sorceress indeed to know your Ma- 
jesty at present. 

Gust. She is one then, /or she knew me. 

Osear. Indeed, my liege ! and what did she tell 
you? 

Gust, (c.) Nothing yet ; you are just in time to 
hear what des^ny decrees for your monarch. [To 
Arw,] There — speak out— whaf s written in the 
stars? 

Ar4», (r. c.) JS^Mtrntittfi^ his hand] No hand more 
valiant e'er wielded a warrior's sword. 

Oscar, [On L, aside,] 'TIS not diflScult for her to 
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find out that, as she knows him. 

[Arw. suddenly drops his handf with an ex- 
clamatian of horror. 
Gust, [Gaily,] Nay, what's the matter ?— 'Speak 

OB. 

Arw, Alas! alas! I dare not— my lips refuse 
to utter such words. / 

Oscar, [Alarmed,] My gracious king ! ask her 
no more— believe her not. 

Gwtn Dost think I fear, boy. [To Arw.] 
Speak, sybil ! I command you — Gustavus cannot 
tremble. 

Arw, [Reluctantly,] Ah, me! too plain I see 
thy thread of life is drawing to a close. 

Gust, Is tiiat all? Well; be it so—provided I 
die the death of a soldier. 

Arw, Alasl the assassin's blade is pointed at 
thy noble heart. 

Oscar, (l.) Horror ! horror ! 

Horn, (r. c.) [Vehemently,] Infamous impostor ! 

Wartk, (r.) Audacious falsehoods ! 

Arw, [Looking at them stem^/.] Ha ! why do you 
tremble, then, more than he ? 

Gust, [To Arw,] Since thou art so well informed, 
thou can^st doubtless tell me the name of him who, 
is to slay me ? 

Arw, [After pause — solemtily,] The decrees of 

fate are sometimes but half revealed He who 

shall first, with friendly pressure, grasp this hand— 
of him beware I [Crosses to l. 

Gust, [Smiling,'^ Indeed ! come, then, my lords, 
we'll try your faith ! — [Goes round to Horny War^ 
thing, ^c-'^ffers his hand — they all draw bach,] — 
How ! will no one prove the falsehood of the oracle ? 

IAnkastroem enters R. D. F., and comes doivn l,] — 
lere comes one, whose fidelity will not dread the 
trial. [Shakes Anhasfroem's hand, 
Osear, Ankastroem! 
Gust, You are late, my lord. 
Horn^ [Aside.] 1 breathe again* 
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Warth. [Aside J] We escaped well. 

Oscar, Now I know she's an impostor. For a 
moment I trembled ~but who coald doubt Count 
Ankastroem ? 

Gust, [To Arw,'\ Does thy art inform thee that 
a sentence of banishment is awarded against thee ? 

Ardw, [Frightened,'] Against me! Oh, my 
most 

Gust, Be not alarmed — I pardon thee ; but take 
heed, and follow a less lying trade. This is the 
hand of a faithfuV friend. [Again taking Ankastroem' s 
hand, 

Arw, Oh, noble Gustavus ! my royal master! 
punish me if you will, but mark my word — There 
is a traitor near thee— more, perhaps, than one. 
[Looking- from Horn and Warthing to Ankastroem,} 

Ho7m, [Aside] (r.) She must know of our design. 

Ank, {l,) [Aside,] Her words make me tremble. 
[To KauL] Precaution is necessary ; you will ac- 
company me, my lord, to ensure tlie king's safe 
return. [Exit with Kaulbard R. D. F. 

Warth, [To Horn,] Ankastroem's suspicions are 
awaken'd. 

Horn, We have not a moment to lose. 

Warth, Why let the present one escape ? — He is 
here in our power, and our friends are sufficient in 
number. 

Gust. [Aside,] Now love and hope fill my de- 
lighted heart. Oh, my Amelia! thou dost not 
think that, in trying to escape from love, thou art 
hastening to the arms of thy too happy lover. 

[Soldiers appear behind R. D. F. — Arw, looks 
expressively at Horn and Warth, y who were 
going to stab Gust. — Sees Soldiers — is satisfied 
that Gust, is safe, — Looks again at Horny and 
Exit D. 2 E. L. — Shouts behind R. D. F. 

jFufer Christian, Sailors^. Girls, See r. d.f. 

Chris. 'Tis be ! 'tis he ! — my heart told me — I vras 
not mistaken. Heaven bless your Majesty I [They 
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all kneel,'] — I coald blubber like a child. Long liye 
OUT gracious moDarch ! Send me to fight, jour 
Majesty, ^twill do ine good. We'll all fight for 
the king — all die for him. 

Oust. My brave fellow ! — my good friends ! — 
your king feels and returns your affection. 

Ankastroem enters with Soldiers, R. D. F. 

Gvst, [Pointing to Christ, and Sailors, ^c] Do I 
want other guards than these ? Trust me, the assas- 
sin's dagger cannot reach that monarch's heart who 
thus is shielded by his people's love. 

SONG AND CEORVS.—Chrutian and Sailort. (AUBER.) 

Hail to our monarch! Hail to Gustavus! 

Pride of his people, the royal true blue. 

Foes, we defy them, e'en ^ould they brave us, 

'Gainst hearts of oak, boys — what could they do 7 

Tyrants may fear — conscience, affrighted. 

Still whispers that weak is the purchased sword — 

But we round our king, freely united, 

Will fight till the last heart's drop be pour'd. 

By raging waves and whirlwinds tost. 

The sailor fearless keeps his pott : 

'Midst cannon's roar will cheerly sing — 

Huzza, my boys — God save the king! 

Earth and skies he can defy. 

Firm to conquer, or to die. 

He falls — ^yet still is heard to sing-— 

Huzza, my boys — long^ live the king ! 

[Exit Gust, at d. R. v., followed by Sailors ; 
the Soldiers marching round, 

SCENE III. — A wild and dreary spot at foot of a 
Mountain; sloping Rochs covered with snow, 

3 c. 4 E. 1 R. — A Uihhet on the top of the one at 

4 E. — T?'ap open on L. 4 E. <o ascend, — Roch before 
it, — Snow fa fling. —^Gong strikes 12. — Mediums to 
Wings and Footlights — A Bank cm L. 2 E. 

Enter Amelia, r. 2 B. 
Ame. May heaven haye pity on me ! my strength 
fails me ! my heart feels chiird within me. The 

B 2 
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very echoes of my footsteps in this dreary region of 
crime and death make me shake with terror. Yes, 
there is the spot she told me of — there grow those 
wondrous plants, whose power can banish fro m my 
breast a guilty passion. A las ! is it possible that 
I shall ever «ease to love thee, Gustavus? Why 
does my rebellious heart almost regret the tormeuts 
^tis about to lose. Oh ! duty ! honor ! let me fe«l 
thy sacred influence. One effort, and I am free. 

[Going towards rock, R. Sees Gustavus, who enters 
Of I sloping rock, R. 4 E. S/ie screams, and sinks 
on bank, L. 2 E. He ruskes down rock, R. 3 E. 
and goes' to her and kneels, » 

Gust, Amelia! dearest of women t why this 
terror? 'tis Gustavus — your king — your lover, that 
kneels before thee. 

Ame, Rise, Sire, rise, and leave me, I implore 
thee. [Crosses to r. 

Gust, Leave thee — never! Oh! cruel one! 
thou hast sought even the infernal powers to make 
thee hate me — hate him who lives but to BiAore thee, 

Ame, I am betrayed! Oh! spare me — in mercy 
spare me ! 

Gu^t, What do-you dread? Is not the humblest 
of your slaves before you. Tell me only that you 
love me — let me hear 

Ame, Oh, Sire ! is it to the wife of your noble 
friend, you address such language. [Gust, drops her 
hand.'\ He, who would willingly to serve his king 
shed the last drop of blood that warmed his heart. 

GiLst, Dost thou think I have not combatted the 
fatal passion that masters my whole soul ! have 
vowed to be true to honor and friendship. But one 
look of thine, Amelia^ left me no thought but love. 

Ame, Oh, let me go. 

Gust, We part no more. What is it to me, the 
empty title of king, if thou dost not share my 
throne— and — [Endeavouring to clasp her. 

Ame, [Breaking from Am.] Hold ! Sire ! if thou 
would'st indeed be loved by Amelia, shew. yourseKT 
worthy of her love. 
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Gust, Alas, what other proof have I to give? 
My crown — my fame— my honor — all. were power- 
less before thy charms. What else can'st thou 
require? 

Ame. The conquest of thyself. Hear me, Sire, 
I know not if it be a magic spell has wrought its 
influence o'er me — but I feel my soul is changed. 

Gust. You love me no longer. 

Ame» [With energy,^ Yes; I love you still, 
Gustavus, but with a chastened — purified affection ; 
I love you as the first of mortals — as a hero— as 
my king. 

Gust, You have then deceived me ! 

Ame, No, my sovereign ; 'twas you deceived 
yourself— to betray the truest friend a monarch 
ever boasted; to doon\ the beloved wife of that 
friend to infamy in this world — to perdition in the 
next. When the royal Gustavus thought he could 
commit such acts — he knew not his noble nature. 

Gv^t, [Kneels,^ Speak — I obey thee as my 
guardian angel. 

Ame, Thou art a hero— but the noblest of vic- 
tories is o'er ourselves; spurn from thee every 
dishonoring feeling — shew thyself a conqueror 
'gainst the rebel passions of thy breast — a)id [In 
a faltering voice,'] in the heart of Amelia thy image 
shall be ever worshipped, with the pure affection of 
a sacred relic. Hark ! do 1 not hear footsteps. 

Gust, [Drawing his sword.] Ha! who dares — 

Enter Ankastrobm from beneath the stage, up 
Rock L. muffled in a large Cloak, Amelia covers 
her face with lier veil. 

Ank, Strike, Sire! 'twill be less painful than to 
see thee thus. 

Gust, [Aside,] I dare not even look at him. 

Ank, Is it for an assignation of love, and in such 
a spot that the hero of the North — ^the royal Gust- 
avus risks his life — ^his crown — and more than that, 
the safety of his beloved country. 
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Gust. I thank thee for the motiTe that prompted 
thee to follow my steps. 

Ank. (l.) I an) not the only one that has done so : 
hatred and treason are sometimes as watcbfal as 
friendship. 

Gtut. (c.) Ha ! 

Ank. Behind those rooks— they lurk like woWes 
ready to rush upon their defenceless prey. Envel- 
loped in this cloak, I passed amidst them, and was 
probably mistaken for one of their band. 

Ame. (r.) Ohy merciful powers! he*s lost. 

Gust, [To Ame,"] Calm yourself — in mercy to me. 

Ank, [Points to R.] There is a . narrow and con- 
cealed passag^e through those rocks, by which you 
may escape ; this mantle's ample folds will hide 
you from their view. [LooHng qff^h, top, after put- 
ting cloak on Chist, 

Ame, [In a whisper,] Go, go, or I shall expire. 

Gust, Fear nothing; i will guide yonr steps. 
[Taking her hand.J 

Ank, Pardon me, Sire — ^the sight of this lady, 
whom they know is here, would betray you. 

Ame, He is right ; you must go alone. 

Gust, [Vehemently,] Never, never! rather die a 
thousand deaths. 

Ank, You have not a moment to lose — I hear 
them. 

Gust, [Firmly,] Let them come. [Aside to Ame.] 
To die in thy sight will be in itself a happiness. 

Ame, Then hear my resolution : thou shalt not 
die alone. [Gust, starts,] Fly, this moment ; or I 
tear this veil that hides the blush of guilt ; and 
well thou know'st my life must be the forfeit. 

Gust. Yon would not dare. 

Ame, [With firmness]. Go — or stay and see 
me die. 

Gust, [After pause t^fproaches Ank, and in a solemn 
voice,] To thy care I commit her. Swear to me 
thou wilt conduct her to the city gates ; nor seek to 
know her name, or features. 

Ank, I swear. 
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Gust, By that which thou lov'st hest — thy honor. 

Ank, Dearer than that, by my king'. 

[Gustavus presses his harid with great emotion, and 
rushes off R. 1 E. • 

Anh, [After a pause approaches Amelia,1 All is 
quiet — let us depart, madam. 

Ame. [Aside.'^ I have not strength to move. 

Ank, Tremble not lady. 

Ame, I am ready to expire. 

Ank, [Drawing her arm within At>.] May heaven — 
the sore avenger of perfidy, deal with me as I 
deserve, if I break my oath. [Going towards L. 4 £.] 
We are too late — ^they come. 

Enter Horn and Warthing from, beneath the 
Stage, up rock, L. 4 and L. B. 

Horn, [With drawn swordy down c. a little,"] Now 
let the haughty tyrant tremble. 

Warth, [Down L. a little, with drawn sword,"] 
Where is he ? Let him come and meet his fit reward. 

Ame, [Involuntarily clinging to Ank.^ Oh ! save 
me! 

Horn. I see the white folds of a veil ! Come» 
let's strike the blow. 

Ank, (r. c.) Who goes there? 

Warth, C(Hifusion ! 'tis not the king. 

Ank, No, my lord — the king is not here. 

Hem, The Count Ankastroem. 

Ank, The same ; and I, methinks, can also name 
you, gentlemen : my lords of Horn and Warthing — 
What brings you here ? 

Warth. Perhaps the same motive as your own ; 
love is the tyrant of us all. 

Horn, But we have been less fortunate than your 
lordship I The fair one has betrayed her promise. 

Enter more Conspirators Jrom under thestMge, ascend^ 
ing Rock, L. 4 E. and two men with torches. 

Welcome, my friends ! you come in time to give us 
a glimpse of that surpassing beauty that could thus 
lure the stoic Ankastroem to her feet. 
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Ank, [Drawing his sword.} Should any one dare 
to attempt it, this steel shall reach his heart Trai- 
tors ! advance not another step. 

[They rush on Ankastroem, Amelia forgetting 
herself, rushes between them. ' 

Ame. [Distractedly,'] Oh stop — in mercj^'s sake !— 
harm him not. [Her veil falls off.] 

Horn and Warth. [With surprise,] The Countess 
Ankastroem. 

Ank, [Thunderstruck,] Amelia ! my wife ! 

Warth. [Lauffhing,] Upon my word, you are 
models In the matrimonial state. 

Ank. [As awakened from a dreamy and with eon^ 
eentratea rage,"] Whilst I was risking my life to save 
his— he was heapihg infamy oh my head ! All the 
fires of hell ate ra^ng in my heart. 

Horn, (l. c.) Come, my friends-^let us leave the 
happy pair unmolested* 

Warth. (l.) 'Twill he a piquante anecdote at court 
to-morrow ! 

Horn. Nay, we musl not jest with the friend and 
confidant of his majesty. 

Ank. [Aside; with bitterness.] His friend! from 
this hour his mortal enemy. My lords, [to Horn 
and Warthin^,] I desire a private interview. 

Horn. Willingly— Where ? 

^ft^. At my house. 

Warth. The hour. 

Ank, Sun -set to-morrow. [To Ame. R.} Now, 
madam, we will depart. [Amelia shrinks back. [In 
a low voice,] You know I have sworn to conduct 
you safe to Stockholm. 

Ame. [Trembling.'] Oh ! my lord ! have mercy — 
I am not— 

AfJc, [Sternly.] Silence! these tears are super- 
fluous. Those who have not feared to hetray me 
must weep tears of hlood. 

[Ankastroem leads Amelia towards t, 4 B. Horn 
and Warthing pass in front of them to R.— 
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ArwedduL appears on Rock, R. L. B> with a torch. 
Amelia faitits in AnkastroenCe arms at top. 

Arte. The curse prevails ! Fate works its doom. 
Tableau, — Centre drop falls quiekfy, 

END OF ACT I, 
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SCENE I. — Count Ankastroem*s Library — Doors, 
R. and L, I E. — Table with Writing Materials and 
Vase-^Three Chairs, c. — Ditto, 2 E. 

Enter Ankastrobm leading Amelia through L.D. 1 B. 
is $tem and determitud — Lays Sword on Table^ ami 
lochs D. L. 1 E.] 

Ame, [In a voice of agony, "] Oh ! my lord, where 
art thou leading me ? — your looks — ^yoar dreadful 
silence — what would'st thou do? 

Ank, That which becomes an injured htisband, 
towards a false and guilty woman ! 

Ame, Surely you would not kill me? I am. inno- 
cent! 

Anh, Innocent! dost thou still dare to deny thy 
crimes? rather by a full confession try to merit the 
pardon of that eternal judge before whom thou must 
soon appear. 

Ame, At this my last hour then I swear 

Ank, Dost thou not love the king? 

Ame, That — ^that is the whole of my offending; 
h^i your honor — my own— <is nntamisbed. 

Ank, Can I believe her? 

Ame, Will the noble Ankastroem stoop to shed 
the blood of a feeble woman ? 

Ank, To pity would bring infamy on his name. 
[Solemnly.'] Thou must die. 

Ame, [In agony, "] And my boy — my child — your 
child too« Oh, may I not once more embrace bim-^ 
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once more see him smile on his mother , whom be 
shall soon behold no more? 

Ank. I am ashamed of my weakness. 

Ame, You relent— you will let me see my child. 
Bless yon, my lord — bless you ! 

Ank. [In a softened tone,} Go. ^Amelia totters out 
L. D. 1 e] She is right — a feeble woman is not tbe 
fit object for my vengeance: a nobler victim mast 
be offered at its shrine. 

Enter Servant, R. D. 2 b. 

Serv, The Counts of Horn and Warthing. 

^fiA. They are welcome. 

Enter Horn and Warthing, r. d. 2 e. 

Horn, [Coldly,'] Yon wished to speak to us, Count 
Ankastroem. 

Ank, I did, my lords. 

Horn, May we request to know on what subject? 

Ank, [Abruptly,] You conspire against the life 
of the king. 

Horn. Do you insult us, my lord? 

Ank, Hush ! the fullest proofs are here. 

[Pointing to Papers, 

Worth, (r.) Now then I understand why we are 
summoned — ^you would betray us? 

Ank, (c.) [Firmly,] I would share your enter- 
prise. 

Warth, The jest is ill-timed, my lord. 

Horn, (l.) This treacherous conduct—— 

Ank, I cannot wonder you should doubt me. 

[Hinys. 
Enter Servant, R. 
Let my son be brought hither. [Exit Servant, r. 
You shall be convinced of my sincerity. [Enter 
Ckild, R.; he leads him to Horn.] He Is my only 
child — the heir of my illustrious house; I give 
him to your power. Should his father betray you 
-—pierce him to the heart. 

Horn, (l.) [Restoriny ChiliL] Such proof is un« 
necessary, my lord — Count AnKastroem's plighted 
honor is sufficient. f 
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Ank, (c.) I thank you gentlemen— naw may I 
learn your plans? 

Wartb, (r.) Pardon me, count — but we would first 
know the meaning of this enigma : how could tiie 
farorite, deroted friend of Gustavus 

Atik. Hold, my lord, that secret rests with me — 
I was the friend of Gustavus^-I am now his deadly 
enemy : I will be revenged with you, or without you ; 
if your hearts should fail 

Horn. He who shrinks must pay the forfeit of 
his cowardice. 

Ank. Then we are sworn. Vengeance on the 
tjrrant — ^by my arm be must fall. 

Hoi'n, 1 have long aspired to that honor. 

Warth. Had he not the insolence to rebuke me 
publicly — and shall not I 

Horn, Has he not robbed me of all my hereditary 
honors? 

Ank, Your injuries are but as a feather in the 
scale to mine — but we will let the voice of fate itself 
decide which of us shall be the instrument of ven- 
geance. 

Horn. Agreed. 

Ank. And whatever be the decree of destiny, we 
all submit 

[Ank. sits at Table y c. writes on three separate pieces 
of papery and puts them in vase. 

Enter Amblu, l. d. 1 E. 

Ame, Where — where is my child — I have sought 
him and was told [Looking at Horn and Warthing^\ 
Heavens! two of those whose murderous swords 
were aimed against their monarch's life. 

Ank, Ah ! 3ie ha^d of fate has led her hither tu 
choose the arm that is to punish her accomplice. 
[Brings down the v€ue,'\ Madam, draw from that vase 
the name that chance may select 

Ame, (l.) a name— may I not know for what 
purpose? 

Ank, [8terfdy,'\ Silence! obey! 
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Ame. [AiidB.] TMt looks chill my sonK 

AnL Do you hesitate? [Amelia Urri/ied, dimet 

/yMp^rf/*&mtage. ToHomARetLd, mylonl. 

* iPuis vdwe &n Mbk, 

Ham. (l,) HUmMfttfJ] Ankftstroem? 

AHk. [Jogfidfy.] Ptite, I thank thee^-^tb(Hi 
oMiddst me this reward. 

Aike. (ef^Hhtg to l.) What a horrtUe sospiciou 
crosses my mind. 

H^m. \2b AnkJ] Th6 honor is yonr's. 

[The^goitp, 

Ame. [Asidti] Tes; I readittOdphuttly intfadr 
sanguinaiy looks — his life is to fall the sapcrifice. 
[Crossing toe] Oh, my husband, sarely,yoa would 
not dare^ 
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Ank> Madam! 

Ame. I m6r6!y teeMt that-^th^t'-^How shall I 
save him without risking my husband's saf^efy t^ 

[AsidSy crdgsing to r. 

Emter OscAA, a. d* 2 &« 

Oscar, I am the bearer of a message from his 
Majesty to you, lady. 

Ank, [AHdeA My sdul bums within me.. 

Oscar. The kmg hopes your presence will cto- 
iM^i^ the ball to-night 

Ame, [TWrt/icrf.] No-^no— I^cattnotgo. 

Oscar (R.) Oh ! surely yon cannot refuse ; my 
royal master's commands are peremptory — ^all the 
%«ati<l«ft df the court tMtH be th^re^^tis a maik'd 
ban. 

jtHA. («.} tVifll bift maj««ty be i^rtmhi? 
\\Osear. Otttfyou dOUbf it? 

A^.[Amitto d&hu] He tttns lAitrifeld Id his 
DM; [7b (A^MTi] w« W4I1 ki6t M to i^«^ Ms 
MineMy^B '^ciottS itttltfttiolk 

Ame. [Astonished.] My iOlV! dO I «dttf|V«h«lid 
^dn aHght^d ixy tlid bkll ? 

Ank, Certainly. 

Oscar. [To AtmUviii} itlHllMtodellglltfillf Mig- 
nificent 
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AnL [Asifh io Honi] The confusion of such » 
scene will best favor our designs. 

Ame» How shall I inform him of his danger — 
i \^Looks at writing materials,! — no, I dare not. 

Aftk, [ToHomandWarth,^ Remember the blow 
I is reserred for my hand. [To Oscar, '\ You will in- 
form his majesty we will not fail. 

(Exit Oscar, R. D. 2 B. 
^ „ , ArwcdAa! — ^yes, I 

will obtain her aid. 

lExit lu D. 2 I. 
An^ In an ho^r hence. 
Horn, All in black dominos. 
Ank* A knot of white ribbon OQ the right arm. 
Worth. And the rallying word is — 
Ank, Sweden and liberty. 

[JEa^eunt Horn L. ^91^'R. 
Worth, Aye, ^tis a desperate adventure, but he 
is little itted to enjoy freedom who would not risk 
bis life to enjoy it. 

SONO. (Barnett.) 

Too long a tyrant't brcMth baa blighted, 

Ob Ubfuty, Uiy sacred tree, 

9ttt in thy hallowed name united^ 

We swear to set our country free* 
4-nd prove that conquerois cannot bind 
In slavery's chains the free-bom mind. 

Well die or yield our country rest: 
For ours will be the deathless glory, 
The endless fame that lives in story. 

And makes the patriot's sufierings blest* 

By us be pleasures cup. untasted. 
For us no flower of love shall bloom. 

Life's last red drop shall e'en be wasted, 
Ere the fell despot 'scape his doom* 

We swear to rest among the dead. 

Or prostrate lay the tyrant's bead. 
Weni di^. Sec Sec 

[Exkh.^ . 
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. SC£N£ U.—Chamher, 1 G. 

Enter Sbiegel, l.^ meeting Ladies and Gentlemen cf 

the Ballet, 

Sbiegel. How is this, ladies ? not rouged yet — I 
blush tor you — don^t you know the ball opens at 
seven, we ought all to have been ready an hour 
ago ; it would be an eternal disgrace to the master 
of the royal revels, if any of us should be found 
tripping in the grand masked ball this evening, 
which, you know, tiie king intends to be the crown- 
ing entertainment of the season. 

Dancer, Never fear, my lord, we shall all be 
ready, depend on't» 

Sbiegel, One false step would ruin us; and if we 
should break down in the royal gallopade, good 
bye to Sweden — then your reputations, ladies and 
gentlemen — as the whole court will be performers 
this evening as well as yourselves, you must take 
care we professionals are not plumed by the 
amateurs. 

Dancer, We'll look after the honor of the pro- 
fession. 

Sbiegel, All Stockholm are on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation, so you must be on the tiptoe of excel- 
lence. Look to your understandings tc^night, ladie» 
and gentlemen, and you'll cover yourselves with 
glory ; there — away with you — caper into immor- 
tality — skip into independence — jump into honor-^ 
hop into rank, and kick at competition. 

Dancer, Well take care — we'll take care. 

SbiegeL Make your way into the ladies^ hearts in 
a minuet, and defy your rivals by a gallopade, 
, there — there, chaine Anglaise; cast off twelve couple 
and away with you. 

[Exeunt Dancers, R. 

Enter Darhfeld, Kaulbard, and the Treasurer, L. 

Darm, Well met, my lord. As it is our royal 
master's pleasure that we should all assist in the 
festivities this evening, my brains have been wool- 
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gathering ibese two bdnis t& fix wkat cbaraot^ 
would 1^ most appropriate for the CfaaneeHor d[ 
the kii»gd€Uii to appear in — ^yoa must assist me ia 
my oholoe. 

Sbiegel You would like to appear in a new eba- 
racter, of course^ my lord, what think you of 
justice? 

Darm, Satirical rogue^ 

Sbiegel. The collector of the royal taxes has taken 
the character of the devil. 

Darm. Appropriate enough, having appeared in 
it before. 

Sbiegel. The mayor and city authorities have 
chosen the three fates, with their thread and shears. 

KauUf. Out, rogue ! would yon make old women 
of our magistrates. 

Sbiegel. Not I, my lord — [Crosses to JTau/ft.] never 
interfere with nature — the Duchesses of Gothland 
and Holstein have chosen to be fairies. 

Darm. ^Tis needless, they can sufficiently en- 
chant us as themselves. 

Sbiegel. The old tea-drinking Marchioness of 
Courland must needs go as a Chinese, to show off 
her little feet. 

Darm. [Crossing to Treasurer,"] Well, my lord, 
what fix you on — what think yon of a tinker, Lord 
Treasurer — you know he bears the budget. 

Treas. (l.) Nay, nay ! Fm deficient in the ways 
and means ; I'll e'en content me with a domino. 

Kaul. And I — I thought of Mars, but ^twill be 
mercy to shroud war to-night. 

Sbiegel. Your lordships will resoN c ■ ■ 

Darm. Come, let's away at once— now for the 
tiring room. 

yExetint Darmfeliy Kam1bar4f smd Tremgurer^ (l.) 

Sbiegel. [Bows them off."] That w«y, yonr lord- 
ships — that way. I bear the carriages arriving— 
not a toe in aU Stockholm that vnll not be shaken, 
when folly has a mask to cut its capers under; 
there are few thai can resist the opportunity— bat 

-1 
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' after all, what is life — a figure we're all obliged to 
go through — ^the world is one great ball-room, in 
which we all select onr partners, cross hands, and 
generally find ourselves pretty well tired at the 
close — Mais, n'importe ! — viye la danse. 

SONG (Barnett). 

I. 
' Life is at the best but dancing. 

All skip through it — grave or gay^ 

$ome securely, safely pranciag, 

Some make false steps by the way» 

Miss, the stately minuet walking. 

Airs and graces seems to scoff, 

Down the middle slily stalking. 

Till one couple are cast off. 

Grave or gay, say what -they may. 

Some retreat and some advance^. 

Then make life one holiday ; 

For after all 'tis but a dance. 

II. 
The spendthrift, in a gallopade. 

Wastes fortune's stores as he carouses; 
And city wives, with like regard. 

Oft in Aom-pipe lead their spousea. 
The clown's life is a country dance ; 

The courtier makes up a quadrille ; 
And through long measures as they prance^ 

The drunkard's life is still a reel. 
Grave or gay, &e. &c. 

III. 
Flirts—coquettes, with giddy waltz. 

Whirl thro' youth's and beauty's prim^ ^ 
Kogues swing corners for their faults ; 

Fools take steps to jig through time. 
Each one to bis partner put, 

Some go slow and some too fast-" 
AUemande, Pousette, we cut, 

Ahd shuffle from the world at last* 
Grave or gay, &c. &c. 

lExit R. sifiging and dmuing* 
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SCENE III.-~CAam£6r in the Palace, 1 G.— /)oor#, c. 

— Doors, R. and L. 1 E. 

Enter GusTAVUS, L. D. 

Gust, Thank heaven ! she is now safe. Oh, my 
Amelia, how nearly did my fatal passion destroy as 
both. But for the unswerying fidelity of that con- 
fiding hasband, who conducted thee home in safety, 
thou wcKt to-day lost to the world, and thy king a 
traitor to the laws of honor and friendship. But 
Gustavus will henceforth be worthy of his noble 
friend ; the sacrifice he makes will surely redeem 
the past : to die would be easier far than to resign 
Amelia; but, tis done: Ankastroem is named go- 
vernor of Finland, and to-morrow they depart ; — to- 
morrow, and I shall never behold her again. \Dis^ 
tant sound of music; he listens at the c. D.] She is 
there ; a few steps, and I am in her presence; she 
loves me too, — loves me, and can I resign her. 
[Listens at c. D. — Arwedska enters frotn L. D. 1 E. 
and throws a letter down A Yes, the struggle is past 
— I will not go ; one look, one word from her, and < 
I am a^ain tii^ slave of passion. I must fly this 
dangerous scene ; I cannot trust my heart so near 
her. [Sees lettei\'] Ha! how came this here? No 
one could have entered ; that door is guarded, and 
the secret one unknown but to myself. [Reads.^ I 
am warned against appearing at this ball ;— a plot 
against my life, — 'tis strange, 'tis ridiculous ! How- 
ever, as I had determined not to go [Suddenly, as if 
struck by some new thought »'} But hold! should I 
be absent, which but for the threat I should have 
been, r^twill be said the King was afraid. Perish 
the thought! be this true or false, Gustavus will 
prove he knows not fear. [Tears the letter,'} 

Enter Oscar, r. d.. 

Oscar, May it please your Majesty, the ball-room 
is full, and — [Sees torn letter,] Sire ^? 

Gust* [Smiling'm'i A warning to the king not to 
yenture to the ball. 
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0<e«r«[4lKrfiie<i.} HeatMa! and ymir Itf i^^estgr-^? 
Crust, There is but one tmswer — feUow «ie. 

[Exit f followed hy Oscar, R. o. 

SC£NEIV.~-7^ Ball Room.'^MMsic.'^Ardkes,2, 
d, 4, Q.-^Raiaied Siagejrom 4 b. on ii;iMA Children 
are Dancing; fiigkl of steps in c. o^ tt.--^ Ail the 
Characters are discovered as if ending a quadriUtf 
comdudinff with a Gailopadsm 

Enter Horn and WARTUiNa, masked, wearing on 
the R. arm a knot of white ribbon* — Down steps in c, 

Horn, Our number is not yet sufficient. 
Worth, It is increasing erery moment. 

Enter Ankastrobm, down c, steps^ wearing a black 
Domino f with a knot of white ribbon on his R. arm, 

Horn, Here come» another [To Ank,'] Sweden ! 

Ank, And liberty. 

Horn, AnkastFoem — Welcome, our leader. 

Ank, I am bearer cfS evil tidii^s. The king will 
not appear at tbe ball, thi» evening. 

Ham. Confusion! 

Ank. It would appear Gnstavns has received 
anonymous information of our plot. 

Horn, The king not come ! 

Ank, He was on the very point of d^iartnre. 

Hotm, I will discover the traitor. 

Ank, Be wary — we are observed. 

Horn, By whom ? 

Afik, [Points to OsCiiR.] That figure has pursued 
my stieps since I entered. 

iHom, Warthing, $*«. retire among the crowd^^An- 
kastroem going l. — O^car follows. 

Ank. Who art thon ? 

Osear, [Masked,] That imports not-r-X know man, 
Ank. WeU—? 

Oscar, 1 would enquire of Count AnkastiQem, 
is his fair companion of the mountain here? 
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Ank. [Aside.'] Ha! the court jest already. Ha^e 
you any particular interest in making the enquiry? 

O^ear. Heaven forbid, I should, I seek not to 
meddle with higher powers. 

Ank, [Tears off Oscar's niask,] Insolent ! Oscar — 
audacious boy, is it thus you come to insult the 
guests in th« king's absence. 

Oscar, [T/umghtlessly,] You are mistaken, for 
the king — 

Ank, [Eagerly,} Well! — proceed. 

Oscar, Nay, 1 did not intend to tell — but — 

Ank, The King has no secrets from me. 

Oscar, That^s true ; well then, the King is here^ 
but incognito. 

Ank, [Joyfully,] Are you sure, quite sure: tell 
me how I shall find him. 

Oscar, Ha ! ba ! that you may go and make a 
complaint of me ; no, no. Tra, la, la. 

SONG. (AUBER.) 

The secret's mine, and mine alone. 
How Sweden's monarch may he known ; 
But if you think 111 prate and chatter. 
You'll find you've judged me very wrong : 
No, no, in vain you coax and flatter. 
Though page, I've learnt to hold my tongue. 

Tra, la, la. 
I could describe too all his dress, 
That midst a thousand you might guess. 
Which was the King ; but then for ever 
I'd lose the fame of being discreet. 
And yet, to own the truth, I never 
For babbling felt desire so great. 

[Makes a motion eu if to disclose, and then returnee] 
No, no, no, no, I dare not, dare not tell. 
And see they dance, — ^farewell, farewell!,. 

Ank, [Aside,] Provoking! Nay, be serious! I 
haTC urgent business with bis Majesty", and I pro- 
mise— 

Oscar, Welly then, I believe there is no harm in 
trusting you. 
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filBM. tit « hhu domino^ eniirijram top, awloverkevTS, 
A black domino, on his breast a cross, suspended 
from a red ribbon. [Goingm Amelia goes up eteps, 

Ank, -One word more — 

Oecar/.tio, no; I shall lose my place in t^e gal- 
lopade. [Reiirtt, 

[GusTAVUS comes doum steps c.in a black domino 
and cross, followed hy Amelia^ 
Ame, (l). lAgiiated*'] Why art tbou here, Gnsta- 
vus ? What fatal obstinacy makes thee deaf to the 
warnings of those who woald save thee ? 

Gust (r.) Art thou the writer of the notice I re- 
ceived ? 

Ame, [Snatching the cross from his breast,] No 
matter, so thou dost obey the warning. — ^Fly! Hyl 
death hovers over thee. 

Gust, On the battle field I have seen it nearer, 
and trembled not. 

Ame. [Seizing his arm,] Their swords are pointed 
at yonr heart. 

Gust, They dare not. 

Ame, For the sake of Sweden ! for the sake of 
her [In her own voiee] w^o would give her life to 
preserve thine. 

Gust. Merciful powers — Amelia ! 

Ame. Yes ; 'tis the wretched Amelia, whom thou 
hast doom'd also to death. 

Gust, Fortune, I thank thee ! Oh thou^ whom my 
my soul adores — hear me. 

Ame, [Wildly,] Fly! fly! Ankastroem knows 
all — and he conies—^ 

Gust, I fear him notr— for I am come to bid thee 
an eternal farewell. 

Ame, Heavens! 

Gnst, %ke this paper, and remember that the 
sand which signed it was that of the most impas- 
ion'd of lovera. 

Ame, Oh Gustavus ! my king I 

Gust, [With digMiy,] Yes, Amelia; from hence- 
forth your king — your friend. 
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lAnhtutroem mpptarw, andseet Amelia and Gut- 
tavus ; the latter is unmasked, 

An^, [Reading the paper, J ^* Governor of Fin- 
land'' — ^noble Gustavus ! 

Gust, [Kissing her hand.J 'Tit my last gift, 

Ank, And now take mine^ thou traitor, [Fires, 

Gust, I am murdered ! 

Kaul, Where is the assassin ? [They all take the 
white ribbon cff but Ankastroem, 

Oscar (l.) 'Tis he ! 'tis he ! [Points to Ank, R.] 

Ame, [Distractedly,] My husband! wretched 
man ! read that. [Gives paper."] 

[Atik, reads, and appears thunderstruck. 

Gust, (c.) My brave comrades — I could , have 
wished — to die — more nobly— but — 

Ame. Die ! Oh, thou sbalt not die. 

Gust. Amelia! [Looks at Ank. ^.^ Was it.thy hand, 
Ankastroem — the sybil was right — now hear the 
last commands of your king — '^ To all, a full— and 
— free pardon!" 

[FaUs,--Amelia sinks upon kirn. 

Ladies and Gentlemen. Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Horn. Amelia. Kaulbard. 
Warthing. . GusTAvus. Darmfeld. 
Ankastroem. Oscar. 

R. L. 

THE END. 



*«* The Overture, Music and Costume may he had, 
on application to Mr, Miller {Agent to the Dramatic 
Authors* Society), Henrietta Street ^ Covent Garden, 
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Arcanu, King qfRhodu. Y^ow ntin thirty 
nMj ornamented with yarious colomred stooet. 
Crimson satin cloak ; white silk stocking-pants- ^ Mr. Hainet 
loons, black yelyet sandal- shoes, g^ld band 
round the head. 

Mblaktivs. Bine shirt, thickly covered with •» 
silyer studs, with crimson sleeves, and cap and I ^ m<i<*«« a 
cloak to mstoh, flesh leggings, and russet sandal- ( ^'' «*"«"««y« 
shoes. *' • 

Amintok. White kerseymere shirt, slashed -i 
with blue satin and trimmed with silver, cap and I ^ ^^. 
feathers, white silk stocking-pantatootis and | ' *^w>n- 
white sandal-shoes. -* 

Ltsippus, brother to the King. Purple em- 1 
hroidered shirt, the sK-eves slashed iHth vellow I -^ ^ .„ 
satin, white silk stocking-pantaloons, black violet J ^^' »*▼!"«• 
sandal- shoes, and cap and feathers. 

DiPHiLus, brother ef Mdantkm and Evadni,'\ 
Blue velvet shirt «ott.jd with gold st^, cloak V j^ j ^^^^.^ 
and cap to match. Blue silk stooking-pan- J wivuuvcr, 

taloons, and sandal-dioes. 

Clson. Light green embroidered shirt aodi 
cloak, white silk stocking-pantalooBS, and white l Mr* Wonrell 
snndal .shoes. J 

Calianax, kinsman to Aspatia. Scarlet em- 1 
broid«;red shirt, scarlet stocking-pantaloons, cap I Air* Selby. 
to match, and black velvet sandal-shoes. 

Archas, keeper rf the priton, BrOvrn shirt' 
trimmed with black, brown leggings, and black 
sandal, shoes. 

Strato. Puce merino shirt, and bla^ velvet' 
cloak, trimmed with gold, white silk stookiog- 
pantaloons, and white sandal-shoes. 

DiAGORAs. ^ Mr. Hart. 

Assassin. Crimson shirt, steel breastplate 1 
. and helmet, flesh leggings, and msset sandal- > Mr. Andrews. 
shoes. J 

DioiV. Ibid. Mr. Bishop. 

EvADNB, wife to Amintor. Ist dress, white .^ 
satin richl V trimmed with silver fringe, wreath I -kt;^ n„AA «♦ 
of white and sUver flowers. 2nd dress. White f ^"* """*""• 
muslin and lace veil. -^ 

Aar ATI A, formerly betrothed to Amintor, Ist' 
dress, white muslin. 3nd dress. Orange merino 
shirt, with large white merino sleeves trimmed 
with blue ; white silk stocking-pantaloons and 
sandal -shoes. 

Antiphila, lady attendant of Aspatia, White 
muslin edged with rose-coloured muslin. 

Cleanthe, ditto. White muslin. ^ Miss Wrighten. 

Olympias, ditto. White muslin edged '^"^ iMigg Gallot 
black and rose-coloured musUn. \ ^* 

DuLA, ditto. Yellow wlk,lrinmie^i»Viyi\>\wi\.. m»»\^\Msi\i^, 



Mr.Goagb. 
-Mr* Hurtle. 



Miss Taylor. 



Miss E. Phniips. 
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PREFACE. 



In the catalogfoe of Beaonoot and Fletclier's works, the Maid's 
Tragedy has always ranked, if not first, among the very first : for 
many years it retained its popularity on the stage, being " frequently 
•eted, and with the greatest applause." 

In the preface to the edition of their plays, 1711, it is men- 
tioned, that after the Restoration, Hart and Mohun were the Amin- 
tor and Melantius, aad Mrs. Marshal the Evadne, and their efforts 
in those parts are spoken of as *' deservedly fiimous." Betterton 
«acceeded Mohan as the representative of Melantias, and for the 
rest of his life it was esteemed one of his most finished performances. 
Por some years the play was withdrawn from the stage, in obe- 
dience to an interdict laid on its representation by Charles II., 
whose licentious habits must have made the apphcation of that 
pdrt of the moral particularly distasteful, which points to the 
"unlocked for, sadden deaths" of "lustful kings" as a heavenly 
visitation. Waller strove to set the favourite play upon the stage 
again by the substitution of a more courtly termination ; and tapered 
down the grand and massive proportions of this nohle work into a 
sickly and fantastic form ; the several parts so finely discriminated, 
and yet so harmoniously blended, in the nervous verse of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, losing tone, form, and all v distinctive qualities in 
Waller's feeble rhyme. It is more than probable, that Waller's 
alteration was never brought on the stage ; that it was not per- 
mitted to retain possession of it, is proved by the testimony of 
Soatherne, who in the latter part of Charles the Second's reign 
had seen the play acted, as it was originally written. With Bet- 
terton, whose death was accelerated by his exertions in the part of 
Melantins, the last in which he ever appeared, the Maid's 
Tragedy seems to have died, as an acting drama ; yet surely none 
of the plays that have occupied its place (after those of Shakspeare), 
can hold comparison with it for variety and truth of character, for 
simplicity and power of language, for poetry and passion ! 

The adaptation, now submitted to the public, was prepared six years 
ago. But long before, the great scenes of the original tragedy had 
fastened on my attention, and provoked a strong desire to test tbeir 
excellence by the sympathiea of an audience. It was to the fine 
taste of my friend, Mr. Sbiel, that I was indebted for the first 
■oggestion of the practicability of its adaptation, and, with bis en- 
thosiasm for the beautiful and true in poetryy he undftttfy^k. i&ik 
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Asp, Oil, you liave missed it there, Autiphila ; 
Tbese colours are not dull and pale enough 
To show a soul so full of mv^rf, 
As this sad lady's was. Do it by tne ; 
Do it again — by me, the lost Aspatla. > 

Suppose 1 stand upon the sea-beach now ; I J 

Mine arms thus, and mine hair blown with the wind, | ' 

Wild as that desert, and let all about me 
Tell, that I am forsaken. Do my face 
( If thou hadst ever feeling of a sorrow) 
Thus, thus, Antiphila. Strive to make me look 
Like sorrow's monument ; and the trees about me. 
Let them be dry and leafless ; let the rocks 
Groan with continual surges; and, behind me. 
Make all a desolation ! Look, Antiphila ; 
A miserable life of this poor picture ! 

Ant, Dear madam ! 

Asp, I have done* {sinks into chair, r.) 

(6'ing<.) "Tell him, should he chance to chide. 
That it was for him I died." 

Asp. Alas ! poor lady ! [Enter Cauanax, l. | 

Cat, (crosses to r.) It is a tyrant's wiU-^ I 

A traitor's deed : coward no less than traitor ! 
Why stay ye here ? Why join ye not the throng 
Of fools and knaves, that, with most courtly mirth. 
Shout, laugh, and frisk, as a king wills they should ? 

Ant. It is our lady's pleasure, ire are here. 

Cal. Go, get you in — my passion speaks before 
My better thought ; go, good Antiphila, {trossing to Antiphila.) 
And ply your tasks within. lExeunt ladies^ n. door, S e. 

Aspatia, listen. 
I have that to speak calls for your best attention. 

Asp. My kind cousin, what would you say to nie ? 

Cal. Dry up your tears. Aspatia 1 oh, my tortgue 
Can scarce give utterance to the news, I come 
To speak. 

Asp, I know it all. 

Cal. Who was the officious 

Fool, that blabbed it to thee ? 

Asp. A fool indeed, 

A fond, believing fool — my heart, Calianax : 
That practised faith so long, it has learht at last 
Even to trust its fears. Amintor weds 
To-day ! 

Cal. Would it could be denied, or hid 
From thee ! 

By the king's own command (his heralds 
Trumpet it in every street), Amintor 
Weds £vadne. 

But to the world, even at the alt ir, 'fbre 
Himself and his affianced minions. 
Thy wrongs and innocence shall be proclaimed. 
Though I pull down my dea^ ui^u m^ \k««A« 
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Atp. And add another to my many grieft 1 
I have enough without thy help, dear cousin* 

Cal, Too much, poor girl ; my very heart weeps with tkee. 

Atp. Then I will weep no more ; or if I do, 
You shall not see me, cousin. I hare a thought. 
That kindles here like hope, to steel me 'gainst 
This weakness. Will you attend me 1 

Cal, Whither 1 

Atp, To the court. 

Cal. The court ! what have yea found it. 

But a place priyileged to do men wrong 1 
What would you there? — Where is your pride ?«^our shame ? 

Atp. 1 ne'er knew shame, sare of ill thoughts ; nor pride. 

If proud I ever was, hut of such shame* 
I'd see the king. — 

Cat, Aspatia! that tyrant 1 

Atp, There's doubt and fear in thy fixed gaze, my friend ; 
I am not mad ;— come with me to the king. 
All that in life I'd keep, even the wish 
To lire, alas ! I lost with my Amintor ; 
In my death 

I would not my fair name were cast awayi 
Come to the king ; (erottet to l. ;) my misery so sets me 
Above all fear, that even him I most 
Should fear, and shudder at, I now can coldly 
Look on ; come, Calianax, your presence 
'Must support me ; — I have no ear for counsel. 
Come, dear cousin ! [Es$unt, l. 

SCENE ll,--A Hall in the King't Palace. 
Enter Kino and Strato, l. - 

King, These things are done ? 

Str. They are. 

King. Run't o'er again : 

What circumstance of state have we omitted. 
Which, in our love to_ young Amintor, ought 
To grace his wedding-day ? 

Str. The preparations 
Are full my lord, and high, as were yourself 
About to lead a bride. 

King. Vd hare them so. (^crostes to l.) 
It was proclaimed a holiday ? 

Str. It was. 
And will he held as such. The citisens 
Keep closed shops ; and one and all prepare 
To make their houses gay. Already some 
^Hang out their cloths, of bright and vary'd dyes ; 
'Some their festoons of flowers, their banners some. 
The streets are throng'd with happy looks, boys, girls, 
And men and women, by your grace set free, 
And readv for rejoicing. 

King, flave tliey prepar'd, erie moves the cavalcade. 
An ample shower of roses, to disperse 
Among the waiting crowd 1 
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Str. They bave, my liege. 

King. And coin to icalter, as we pace along ? 

Str, They have. 

King, 'Tia well. My harness hare they stack 
With white rosettes, as I directed 1 

Str. Yes. 

King, Tis well ; 'tis yery well. And to my coach 
Have they prepar'd to yoke my finest steeds 1 
I would be chief 

In doing hoiioa r to the nuptial day. 
That w^ Amin tor. 

Sir. Turn where your highness may. 
You shall not see that faulty thing, wherein 
Your pleasure*s not reflected. 

King, Bravely done : 
Oo,and inspect myhody guard : (St^Atoenatts behind foa.) Ill ha 
About roe nought, 

That does not look and speak a lusty joy 
To give Amintor greeting. [Exit Strato, 

Yes, A mintor, 

Thy joy is mine — ^if that be joy to thee. 
For that I blasted thy Aspatia'S name. 
And feign'd a thriving suit^ whose suit did fall. 
My love held cheap for thine. — Yet not my love — 
That was, and is another's. Rather 'twas 
Hate for the manly graces, which betwixt 
' Me and my pleasures stand ; and give thee sway 
Where chief I'd boast to reign. 

Enter Dion, r. 

Dion, The fair Aspatia 
Entreats an audience of your highness. 

King, Who ? 

Dion, The fair Aspatia. 

King, Straight admit her. IBjlU Dion, 

How? 

Aspatia crave an audience ! — She that ^om 
My court withdrew herself — repulsed my visits^- 
My costly presents spurn 'd ! — ^What brings her? — Woman, 

" On slights, finds nature in her. which before 
She never dream'd she own'd — perceives attraction 
In arms she shunn'd, shut out from those she sought."-* 
My heart, more quickly that performs its function 
At mention of her visit, says she's welcome ! — 
'Tis not her beauty — 'tis the chariness. 
With which she hoards it, that I'd master. — She, 
Second in place to many in my court. 
In person, too, surpass d by more than one* 
In pride of chastity takes lead of all. — 
Gods ! but she's humbled, when she stoops to crave 
An audience of me ; — me ! — 'gainst whom her door 
An hundred times she hhut ! — ^To pay me visit ! — 
Fresh from her toilet, doubtless ; — ^nor before 
She turo'd her back— aiid weul — anOLtaTii'd «%aiii 
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For warrant of her mirror.— —«Now, to see 
The wonders of her wardrobe, beauty's arsenely 
Wherefrom it arms itself for conquest ! 

Knter Aspatia and CalianaXi r. 

How! 

Is it Aspatia, that I look upon ? 

Asp. If thou canst read a sorrow in mine eye. 
Complexion, form — deep, melancholy, clear. 
Wherein do lie a maiden's drowned hopes. 
Pride, peace, rank, fortune, youth — say life itself, 
It is. — If not, why then it is a stone. 
And not Aspatia that thou look'st upon. 

King, How she persuades my yision ! — Sweetly doth 
Affliction dress her! — Sweetly ! — It doth well 
To take the gaudy rose away, and leave 
Nought but the lily !^>She becomes it!~Well, 
To quench her sparkling eyes, which now, like dew 
In cups of flowers of amaranthine dye. 
Shine weepingly .—Who's that ?— Caliaoax I 
What, idost thou here, Calianax ? 

Cat, Attend 
Upon my kinswoman. 

King. Attendants wait 
Without ! Hence ! — Leave us ! 

CaL By her wish I stay. 

King, ^is mine thou go ! — Art thou assistant to 
Our conference 1 — Art Uiou her tongue 1 — her eye ? 
Her thought? her wish, she cannot do without? 
Well? 

CaL I'm her kinsman, sir. 

King, And I'm her king 
And thine, though thou wert fifty kinsmen to her 
Dost thou withdraw 1 {crot$es to Calianax.) — Dost hear me ^— 

In a word. 
She speaks with me alone, or not at all. 

A^, Leave us, Calianax 

King, He does not well 
To know our will, and dally in the doing on't !— 
Thou heardst ! — ^Thou art dismiss'd.^-Tby kinswoman 
Gives thee thy leave. — Thou dost intrude on her, 
If not upon thy king. 

Cal, My liege, I heard 
My kinswoman. [Exit Calianax, m. 

King, Hadst thou a boon to ask. 
And he, of whom thou'dst ask it, sought excuse 
To meet thee with denial, lady, he 
Had found it in thy friend. 

Asp, A boon, my lord, 
I come to ask. O king, {kne«Hng,^ be just to me ; 
Or, if not just, be merciful to me. 
Thy breath hath killed my virgin name ; — ^thy breath 
Can give it life again ; — O, bid it live.— 
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Ought it to die ? — The body does not die. 

While lives the hettC-^Thoa know'st the heart of that 

Is quick and healthful sound.— What thou aTerr*dat 

To young Amintor, that inflicteth death. 

Where death ought not to he, unsay— deny. 

As said in jest, to wake his jealousy, 

Or tiy how deeply love had taken root 

In a young virgin's heart : — else, while the priest 

The proud Evadne makes Amintor*s wife. 

Command the sexton dig a grave for roe ! 

King, No more of this. 
What kin art thou to death t-^Death hath not blood !— 
His veins are empty — thine are full^— His flesh 
Is cold — and thine is warm^ — His heart is still— 
Thine beats.— He's loathsome, and life shrinks from him — 
Thou'rt sightly, sweet, and life doth cling to thee. — 
What is Amintor ? — Body, face, and limbs, 
Senses, thoughts, feelings, are not his alone, 
But properties as well of other men. 
Believ'st thou, hearts of flesh can wish but once t 

Asp, (^starting up,) So please your highness, this is not my suit 

King, 'Tis mine — and more will serve thee than thine own* 

Atp. My liege. 
Pray you vouchsafe an answer to my suit. 

Ring, Thou shouldst be mistress to a king, Aspatia ! 

Asp, I'd rather be a suitor, that did thrive. 

King, Thou shouldst be mistress to a king, I say. 

Asp, Not a king's wife, that lark'd a kingly heart ; 
Nor wife of him, that own'd one, save he were 
The monarch of my soul, (^crosses to a.) 

King, Hear me, Aspatia ! 
What's gold, that will not bring the worth of gold ? 
What is a gem, which you do know is one. 
And yet the lapidary's skill condemns. 
That none will take it at a jewel's price ? — 
As good a bead of glass ! — I see thou^lt list 
To reason. Hear me, sweet Aspatia ! 
Rightly thou saidst, my breath, that kill'd thy fame. 
Can make it live again ; and it shall do St. 
Look, as thou promptest, I'll act. — 111 say — in jest-^ 
To move Amintor's Jealousy — prove thee— 
Or compass any other end, within 
The range of likelihood — I owned thee kind. 
When to that maid- forbidden mansion, thou 
Unwittingly wert lur'd. — Note further— this 
Is fair Evadne's wedding-day — a word 
Shall change it into thine. An hour gone by, 
Amintor leads her to the altar-^there 
Aspatia takes her place- — ^Thou mark'st ? — ^Thy name 
No sooner clear'd, and bright, as e'er it was. 
Than for a brighter one exchang'd—^the wife 
Of young Amintor ! Now, Aspatia, 
Husbands, that hedge you in, do screen you too. 
Aspatia, women I can name you, who 
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\8 wives are charitable, yet, when maids. 

Were noted for a sordid penary. 

Dear maid, thy silence and thy downcast looks 

Are words and glances, that talk transport to me ! 

It lacks an hour : now, give me only earnest 

That such a wife, as I have named, Amintor 

Will find in thee, and be Amintor's bride. 

Thou hear'st me ? Well ! thou understand'st me ? Well ! 

Nay, if my tongue imperfect speaks the wish. 

Let my knee tell it thee, Aspatia. (^ee^.) 

Asp, Thou slave 1 

King, What say'st thou T 

Asp, Art thou not a slaf e ? 
An abject, pitiful, and loathsonoie slave ! 
That to thy grov'ling passions stoop'st to kneel ! 
Nay, keep thy posture still, thou vicious man. 
That wouldst a pander make of honour*8 hand. 
Thou ruthless man ! that, when I came in woe 
To sue to thee, as I'd ask Heaven for help, 
(Oh ! most unlike to heaven !) to get my prayer 
Wouldst have me damn my soul ! Nay, rise not yet. 
Bring to its knee the sin, that bent thy knee. 
And then stand up a king ! (The King rises,) Heaven if my witness, 
I'hat I, thy subject, and the slander'd maid, 
SlanderM by thee, to thee, my king, in vain 
Applied to do me right ; so thou repaid'st 
The grace of heaven's anointing ! Pare thee well. 

[Exit AspATu, R. 

King, Perverse and shallow maid ! 

Enter Strato, r. 

Stra, Good news, my liege. 

Melantius^ gallant fleet is hove in sight ! 
Moreover, by a vessel of swift sail. 
Despatched before him, and just now arrived, 
We learn he brings you victory. Much joy 
To vour highness ! 

King, Thank you. [Exit Strato, r. 

Better that defeat 
Had held him where he was ! — He is a man 
To read a troubled look ; and, right or wrong. 
Find out the cause onH. He is reckless honest : 
A man, who to respect, must have a reason ; 
Who measures all by honour — full of action — 
Of courage too, that heeds not what it faces ! 
A nature which I loathe. He loves his sister— 
Amintor too ! — Why comes he at this time 1 
I thought to better purpose 'twas, I held 
His promis'd succours back ! But let him come, 
Monarchs are many-banded men ! Well find 
A way to deal with him, should he prove froward ! [Exit Kiko, x. 
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ACT n. 

SCENE I. — A meignifiemu haU in Amintor's palace. At the huk 
a Urge areh, behind tohieh a rich drapery eeneeale the jrreparalumt 
for the moique ; tvoo thrones with canofries, one % e. lu, tA« other 
2 s. L. Strato» u Clvon, r. and four attendants Imsied in arrange 
ing the apartment* Shouts of laughter heard withaut, 

Stra, (l.) All leem so mad with riot, 'twould appear. 
The very craftsmen had a kindred share 

] n young Amintor's joy. (Shouts of laughter,) The world is craz'd I 
See to the minstrels and the masquers ! (two attendants exeunt, l.) 

for all faults 
The king will rail at us ' 

(Without, L.) Room for the prince ! 

Enter Lysippus and tu>o lords, 

Lys, Where is the Lord Melantius 1 Not yet 
Ashore 1 

Str, No, my good lord : — 

Lys, Despatch more messengers. — 

Let torches blaze along the beach, to light 
Him here ; his great senrice would make poor our 
Fullest wdcome. — lExeunt two attendants, l. 

Str, Bring you no tidings from 

The temple, prince T — 'Tis now the only question. 

Lys, I left Amintor and Evadne there 
Before the altar ^ — as the sacred priest 
Held their joined hands in his,— 
Blushing, with eyes down-cast, the lorers stood. 
Like the bright vision of an angel's dream. 
Called by some god to life. Oh ! may the knot. 
That they this night have tied, last, till the hand 
Of age undo it ! [Shouts without, l. 

Cle, The king !— Make ready there I 

Str, No :— look, my lord, who 'tis, that is returned ! 

[Scouts without, L. 

Enter Melantius and two lords, l. 

Lys, Noble Melantius ! the land, by me, 
Welcomes thy virtues home. — But the time gives thee 
A welcome above mine, or all the world's. 

Mel, My lord, my thanks : — but these scratch'd limbs of mine 
Have spoke my truth and love unto my friends. 
More than my tongue e'er could. — My mind^s Uie same 
It ever was to you : where I find worth, 
I love the keeper, till he let it go. 
And then I follow it. 

Enter Diphilus, l. 

Dip* Hail, worthiest brother ! 

He that rejoices not at your return 
Jd safety, is mine enemy for ever. 
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Mel. I thsngi thee, Dipbilos ! But thou art fiaulty 
1 sent for thee to exercise thine arms 
AVitb me at Patria : thou cam'it not Diphilua ; 
Twas iU. 

Dip. My Boble brother, my ezcase 
Is my king's straight command } which yon, my lord. 
Can witness with me*~ 

Lys, T'lB true, Melantius. 

He might not come, till the solemnity 
Of this great match was past. 

MeL And for these gauds, 

The succours to relieve my fainting soldiers 
Were kept at home ! (aside,) 

Lys. We have a masque to-night ; 

And 3'ou must tread a soldier's measure. 

Mel, These soft and silken wars are not for me. 
But is Amintor wed 1 

Dip. This very night. 

They come now from the Temple. — 1 hear their music ! 

Mel, All joys upon him ! for -he is my friend. 
Wonder not, that I call a man so young my friend. 
His worth is great ; valiant he is, and temperate, 
And one, that never thinks his life his own. 
If his friend need it. — When he was a boy. 
And I returned from battle, he'd gaze on me. 
And view me round, to find in what one limb 
The virtue lay, to do those things he heard. — 
Then would he wish to see my sword, and feel 
The quickness of its edge, und in his hand 
Weigh it :«-he oft would make me smile at this* 
H is youth did promise much, and his ripe years 
Will see it all performed. — Blessings be on him. 
And his fair bride* Aspatia ! 

Ly$. You're mistaken ; 

For she is not married. 

MeL You said Amintor was. 

Dip, Tis true, but — 

Mel, Pardon me, I did receive 

Letters at Patria from my Amintor^ 
That he should marry her. 

Lys. And so it stood 

In fldl opinion long : but your arrival 
Made me imagine, you had heard the change. 
Mel. Whom hath he taken then 1 
Lys. A lady, sir. 

That bears the light above her : — ^fair Evadne, 
Your virtuous sister. 

Mel. Peace of heart betwixt them ! 

But this is strange ! 

Lys. The king, my brother* did it ; 

Partly, for that foul rumours touched the fame 
Of sad Aspatia, but his chief purpose was 
To honour you ; and these solemnities 
Are at his charge. 
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MbL *TiM royal, like himielf. But I am grieved 

To think, that ought unfortunate should bear 
On beaatiful Aipatia. (er«tSMig to r., distant muMc heard, l.) 

Dip, Hark ! they're coming 

From the temple. — See — ^thetr torches flash a day 
About them ! (MBLANTiu8,LysiFPUB,^ DiPHii.u8,rattr« to a. corner.) 

( Without, L.) Room there, make room ! 

Minstrels, virgins, and nobles enter in proeession, preeedmg Amimtob, 
EvADNS, and the Kino ; they Jill up the book of the stage. 

Chorus rf youths and virgins* 

Fairest goddess, queen of lores. 
Soft and gentle as thy doves. 
Beauteous mother of delights, 
Happy days, and happier nights, 
£ver young, and golden tressed. 
Be this fair for ever blessed ! 



Lye, My lord, the bridegroom ! 

Mel, I might run fiercely, not more hastily. 
Upon my foe. — ^I love thee well, Amintor :~^ 
I joy to look upon those eyes of thine: 
Thou art my friend^but my disordered speech 
Cuts off my love. 

Ami. Thou art Melantius : 

All love is spoke in that. Melantius 
Returns in safety ! Victory sits on thy sword 
• As she was wont May she build there and dwell. 
And may thy armour be, as it bath been. 
Only thv valour and thy innocence ! 

Mel, I'm but poor in words — 

King, (^crossing to him,) Melantius, here are friends impatient 
To claim right in thee. 

Mel, My sovereign ! (kneels.') 

King, (raising and embracing him,) Thou^rt welcome ; and my 
love is with thee still. 

Mel, (crossing to her.) Sister,! joy td see you, and your choice : 
You looked with my eyes, when you took that man ; 
Be happy in him ! 

Eva. Oh, my dearest brother ! 

Your presence is i&ore joyful, than this day 
Can be unto me. 

Enter Strato, c. 

Sir, (r.) Sir, the masquers wait 

Your bidding. 

King, Amintor, you are monarch 

Of the night — dispense your own commands. 
Ami, Let them attend. (The Ktno goes to throne, l., and sits, 
Strato, having given directions, comes to the side of the King, 
loith Ltsippus and Diprilus.) We shall but trouble you 
With our solemnities. (^Leading EtkiS^^ to tKretve, a.,^ i^laeing her 
nearest the audience.") 
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MeL Not so, Amintor : 

Hut if yoa laugh at my rude carrii^e 
In peace. 111 do as much for you in war. 
When you come thither. One word with you. (AMiirroft advances 

B.) I fear 
Thoa art grown fickle, and that Aapatia 
Mourns, forsaken of tliee— on what tt^rms I know not. 

Ami, Tis true, she had my promise and my lore ; 
Hearen knows my grfef to lose her ; hut the King, 
On secret motives touching her fair fame. 
Forbad our union, and made me make 
This worthy change, thy sister, accompanied 
With graces far ahore her. 

MeL Be prosperous ! 

(^The minstrels, virgins, and nobles retire on each side. The curtains 
are wiifuirawn, and discover variously grouped, the heathen deities 
Flora and Vertumnus, l., Thetis and Triton, c, Ceres and Pan, r. 
Apollo and Diana above c, with their symbols,) 

Dance of attendant nymphs to the following ehorui. 

All dear Nature's children sweet 

Lay at the bride and bridegroom's feet. 

To grace this happy night ; 
Richest gems the waters yield. 
Fairest flowers of the field. 

£very treasure, 

£very pleasure. 
Crown your days with fresh delight ! 
If there be a joy yet new 
In marriage, let it fall on you ! 

(Afterlaying at the feet (/Evadnb and Amintor emblematic ^ts, 
they retire within the arch, and are closed in by the drapery as they 
form tliemselves into a group. 

King, (rising.) A thanks to every one. — Good night, Amintor, 
And fair Evadne : — we'll ease you of more 
Tedious ceremony. — ^Attend the bride 
With all due honours, ladies, (coming down, l. c.) 

Eva, Happiness 

Be with my sovereign lord I 

lExeunt Evaonb and ladies. 

King, Melantius, 

We must not part : our banquet would be poor. 
And the full goblet, though to love upraised. 
Want its diviner spirit without thee 
To do our revels honour. — Once more welcome ! 
Joy and good night, Amintor ! 

Mel. (to Amintor.) Could I love thee 

More, thou'st given me cause to do so — 
But I cannot : — my blessing rest with thee ! 

King, Thy hand, Melantias.^-^Come. — 

lExeunt Kino and Mslantius, i 

Ami. Mu6h happintbS unto you all — my fi\eYvdL%t ^gwA twy^^oXX 
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Would I could ease tbis fulness of the benrt. 

That almost aches with its excess of bliss ! 

Teach me, ye gods ! to thank you, as I ought. 

For all this store of blessings, never yet 

In one man's lot poured with such boundless goodnen I 

I am too happy— -(Asp ATiA enters through drapery c») 

Agp. At last he is alone— 

My — My lord (^cornet down r.) 
Amintor— 

Ami, Heavens ! Aspatia— Madam-— Atpatia—I ! 
What would you — speak your will, madam : — prithee 
Keep in thy tears. 

Asp. They flow despite of me ; 

I thought, that I had wept them quite away, 
For since we parted, it has been my only 
Solace, to weep and think of you. 

Ami, How earnest 

Thou hither ? — I would not have men see thee — 

Asp, Oh ! let them ga2e — for human agony's 
A favourite spectacle \ and 'tis no sight 
Of common suffering, they'd come to look on here. 
Long hours I've watched in patient torture for thee— 

Amu Thou dost awake feelings that trouble me. 
And say, *' I lov'd thee once." I dare not stay. 

Asp. A moment yet, my lord : — 'tis the last time 
You ever may behold me. — If you were 
False to me — 

Ami. Aspatia! — false? — 

Asp. Nay, I accuse 

You not ; — ^but if you «we, forgive it. Heaven !— 
And may its pardon reach even his pexjured soul. 
Who causelessly has laid griefs on me, that 
Will never let me rest ! — My errand at 
Tbis hour is — to look once again upon you; 
And to give to your own bands this paper— 
'Tis a prayer you'll not deny, if I dare trust 
A hope, that once deceived me. — 

Ami, Wrong me not ; — 
If it be aught that may content thee, and 
In honour may be given, receive my promise ;— 
And begone : — Aspatia, leave me, for 
Beholding thee, I am, I know not what. 

Asp. ril trouble you no more ! (croiset to i..) 
Go, and be happy in your lady^s love ! 
May discontent ne'er grow 'twizt her and you. 
May all the wrongs, that you have done to me. 
Be utterly forgotten in my death ! 
Still I am prouder, prouder far 
To have been once your love,'thoiigh now refused. 
Than to have had another true to me. 
So with my prayers I leave you, and must try 
Some yet unpractised way to grieve and die. \J^t, U 

Ami. Her sorrow strikes my heart : — Methinks I feel 
Her grief shoot suddenly iWo* «\\ my v€ua. 
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r slie has suffered wrong ! — But why perplex 
^^self? — The king was her accuser, and 
^th Touch of her inconstancy, forced me 

break my troth ! what sa3r8 her suit? (reads.) " My tongue 
shall pray for your happiness, though mine eyes refuse to wit- 
ness it : i carry my sorrows far from you, and in my farewells 
commend to your care a brother, whom too much love for 
you has bereft of a sister's protection. — Be to him what you 
would have been, had you never doubted my truth, and when 
you find it spotless, requite him with the kindness owed to roe, 
The lost Aspatia." 

nhappy girl ! — He shall be ever near me, 
6 inmate of my home and of my heart. 
y soul sinks down within me ', the light spirit* 
rewhile that lifted me from earth, is turned 
b dullest lead ; — No, no ; — the messenger of love 
^^ppears to chase the shadows, that o'ercloud 
3ly joy. 

Eattr Cleanthe, r. 

# 

Thou need'st not speak thy errand ; 
I know thou com'st, Cleanthe, to accuse 
Me as a heedless spendthrift of rich time — 

Cle. My duty, sir — 

Ami. Oh ! what a tone and look for Hymen's herald ! 
A lip without a sroile on such a night 
Is a bad omen. 1*11 not listen to thee, (going,) 

Cle, My Lord 
Amintor, stay ; your bride, Evadne, 
Waits you in the library. 

Ami, What dost say ? 

Cle, She wishes there to see you : — The noblest 
Ladies, selected by the king to do 
Her grace, she haS dismissed, and unattended sits 
In pensive mood, waiting your presence there. 

Ami. What coy device is this 1 — Evadne 1 — Ha ! 
Does sickness weigh upon her? — Is she ill? 

CU, My lord— 

Ami. My lord ? — My life hangs on a word. 

Thou seest me suffer, yet prolong'st my pain. 
To flatter me with forms ; away, I cannot 
Stop to question thee — Evikdne ! my Evadne ! — 

[Exeunt, r. 

SCENE II. — Th» library of Amintor ; a door v, e. r. half 
openji ; Evaonk discovered, and seated at table, with a light on it, 

Jj, M. S. 

Eva. Was'tnot astep? (rising)— "So : — ^there has been scarcely 
Time to give my message ; {.brings down chair) but the fretful wish 
Still lengthens out the time, it would o'erleap. — 
I hear his rapid foot upon the stair ! — 
'Tishe! (siu,u 
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Eii(0r Amirroit, door u. ■• r. 

Amu Eradoe ! let me look upon thee ! — 
Thank HeeTen, tny fears were falae ; health's roseate bltiih 
Still decks thy lovely cheek, and those bright eyes 
Can blot all sad remembrance far away. — 
But, dear Eyadne. spare thy tender body : 
The yapoors of the night may reach thee here :— 
And did thy thoughtf^ fondness send to chide me t 

Em. No. 

AwL My best love : why art thoo up so long? 

Etw. I am not well. 

Ami, Repose will banish sickness : 

Eva, My lord, I cannot sleep : — nay—were my oonch 
The single spot on earth, where I could hope 
For rest, I would not seek it there. 

Ami, And why. 

Dear love 1 

EtM. Why 1 — I have sworn I will not — 

Ami, Sworn vadne ! 

Eoo. Yes, sworn, Amintor : and will swear again. 
If you will wish to hear me. 

AmL I'd hear no 

Oaths« but those of love from thee. 

Eva. Of love from me ? — 

if nit. How prettily that frown becomes thee ! 

Eva, Do you like it so ? 

Ami, Thou canst not dress thy face in such a look. 
But I must like it. 

Eva, What look likes you best? 

Ami, Why do yon ask \ 

Eva, That I may show you one less pleasing to you. 

iimt. Hoir'sthat? 

Eva. That I may shoiv you one less pleasing to you. 

Ami. I prithee, put thy jests in milder looks ; 
It shows, as thou wert angry. 

Eva, So perhaps 
I am indeed. 

Ami. Why t who has done thee wrong? 
Name me the man. and by thyself I swear 
Thy yet unconqnered self, I wUl reveoge thee ! 

Eva. {jstanding up.) Now J shall try thy truth. — If thou 
love me. 
Thou weigh'st not any thing compared with me ; — 
Life, honour, joys eternal, all delights 
This world can yield, or hopeful people feign, — 
Or in the life to come, are light as air 
To a true lover, when his lady frowns. 
And bids him " do this,**^yVili thou kill this man ? 
Swear, Amintor f 

■^'"i* I will not swear, sweet love. 

Till I do know the cause. 

•2^va. I would, thou wouldst ! 

Why, it is thou that wrong'st me :— I hate thee : 
Thou shouldst havekiUed th^^elC. ^croues to u.) 
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Ami, If I should know that, I should quickly kill 
The man you hated. 

Eva, Know it then, and do't* 

Ami. (looking at her.) Oh, no : — ^what look soe'er thou shalt put 
on, 
To try my faith, I shall not think thee false : 
I cannot find one blemish in thy face. 
Where falsehood should abide. — ^This cannot be 
Thy natural temper ! 

iva. Put off amazement, and with patience mark 
What I shall utter : 'tis not for this night 
Alone IVe sworn to our divorce — it is 
For ever ! 

Ami. Great Heaven ! I dream ! 

Eva. You hear right ! 

I sooner will find out the beds of snakes. 
And with my youthful blood warm their cold flesh. 
Letting tiittn curl themselves about my limbs. 
Than break the oath IVe sworn. — ^This is not feigned. 
NOr sounds it like the coyness of a bride, (crosses to l.) 

Ami. Evadne! 
What horrid fears rise sickening at my heart '^ 
Art thou?— 

She can but jest : — Oh ! pardon me, my love ! — 
Yet satisfy my fear ; ' 

It is a pain beyond the hand of death 
To be in doubt : confirm it with an oath. 
If this be true. 

Eva» Do you invent the form :— 

Let there be in it all the binding words, 
Demons and sorcerers can put together, 
And I will take it. — I have sworn before. 
And here, by all things holy, do again, 
More than in name never to be thy wife ! 
Is your doubt over now ? (sits.) 

Ami. The only doubt, that e'er could shake mj soul. 
Now makes my heart beat with a coward's motion : 
What means this trembling o'er me ? — There's a cause. 
For this, my honour shrinks to ask for, but 
111 know : — tell me — tell me — 
Or by those hairs — ^which, if thou hadst a soul 
Like to thy locks, were threads for kings to wear 
About their arms — 

Eva. Indeed ! 

Ami. ru drag thee to the earth, and make thy tongue 
Undo this wicked oath, or on thy flesh 
Fll print a thousand wounds to let out life ! 

Eva. I fear thee not. — Do what thou dar'st, Amintor ! 
Erery ill-sounding word or threatening look. 
Thou show'st to me, will be revenged at full. 

Ami. Woman! — Evadne? — Am I then so vile. 
So poor of heart, thou dar'st to fling a threat 
Into my face ?-» Where are your champions ?— where ! 
Set them before me. — Death I I stand and prate. 
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Holding a coward pariej with snch intolty 

At taiats the life of honour, sheds the blight 

Of infamy upon pny unstaiu'd name ! 

Give me to know tbe man, would wrong me thus, 

And though his body were a poisonous plant. 

That it WAS death to touch, I ha^e a soul 

Will tlirow me on him. 

£t». Vre too mucb care of thine and my own fame, 
To drag a fate upon thee, would kill both. 

Ami, Thou canst not be — The thought is madness to me ! 
I am afraid, some sudden start will pull 
A murder on me ! 

Ye powers above ! if yon did ever mean, 
Man should be used thus, you ha^e thought a way 
How he may bear himself and save bin honour ; — 
Instruct me in it ; for to my torn heart 
There seems no mean, no moderate coarse to run : 
I must live scom'd or be a murderer. 

Eva* This rage can do no good. 

Ami. Evadne, hear me : 
Thou hast ta'en an oath, which in itself is sin- 
That I'll forgive — freely forgive thee all, 
Hiat can forgiven be : — say but, thou art not — 

£tu. Why shouldst thou pursue 
A question, that resolv'd makes only sure, 
What known thou'dst wish to doubt? — Why dost thoa gaze 
Upon me, as thy starting eyes would pierce 
My soul's dark depths ? — Is it not enough 
Tokoow, I love thee not ? — The fate, that yokes me 
With thy humbler spirit, can lay no thrall upon 
My sovereign will i my heait defies all bondage. 
I love with my ambition, not my eyes. — 
Be school'd, Aminior : — When pain's all the fmit 
The tree of knowledge bears, who but the fool 
Would reach his head to pluck? — ^I've told thee all 
Imports thee know, — and warn thee seek no further. l^nt, 

Ami, Have I my reason? — 'Twas Evadne spoke ! 
Melantius' sister — my wife — new wedded — : 
Gracious gods! what am I ? — W^hat dread mystery. 
What secret of disgrace, and death, and horror 
Lies underneath her words !— Oh, man ! vain man ! 
That trusts out all his reputation 
To rest upon the weak and yielding hand 
Of feeble woman ! — It is Heaven's justice ! 
The faithless sin, I made, — weak, credulous fool ! — 
To fair Aspatia, now is well reveog'd : 
It follows me. — But I will know the worst. 
E'en though to know it goad me into murder, 
And my own death should follow ! — 'Tis my fame. 
And honour, both enforce me to it ; I 
Have never disobeyed them. — She shall speak. [ Exit, 
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ACT III. 

^^CENE I. — A hall in Amintor's palace, with door in r. JlaU 

A chair on each side. 

Enter Melantivs and Diphilus, l. 

Mel, It sounds incredibly ! 

Dip. You would hare trusted 

^9de once 1 

Mel. And will still, where I may with justice 

^o the world : — ^but'to believe sucb actions 
^n mj Kinr were treason to him. Heard you not 
Dion say, that even now Lord Strato bears 
TTo Amintor and our dear Evadne 
His royal master's greetings ? — ^A love like his, 
So prodigal of goodness, can no alliance ho^ 
With lust and cruelty :— No more — thou*lt anger me.{crM^« to l.) 

Dip. Not for the truth, Melantius ; and men's lives 
And ladies' blighted names can vouch the history, 
Thou'rt loath to hear. 

Mel, I must not hear it. 

Licentiousness, oppression, murder ! — 'tis 
A monster, that, thou paint'st ! (Strato enters from door in flat, r.) 

The name of king. 
Though it bore thunder, should not stay my fury, 
Were this true, from throwing on him the stain 
And fate of tyranny. 

Str, (^coming down c.) You speak loud. 

If you talk secrets, sir. — 

Mel. My speech requires 

Your comment and attention, lord, as little 
As it fears your kind report. Listeners are 
Ever babblers. 

Str, Boldness becomes you, but 'twere well 

To treasure it 'gainst a time of need — (^crosses to u) another 
Visiter is on his way ; — farewell ! [£i-it Strato, l. 

Dtp. Shall I 

Not silence him ! (^uchine; his sword.) 

Mel, Be patient, boy ; be has 

No power to wound my honesty ; — see who approach 1 

Enter Clson, Diagoras, lords, 8(c. 

Cle. Is not the bridegroom here? — Good day, Mehntius ! 
Our lore would pay the customary greetings 
To Amintor and your sister. 

Me^. Our errand was the same ; 

I'll seek them for you. [Exit Melantius, r. 

CU, Are we too early t • 

B 
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D^. No : Lord Slrato» whom yoa met, had borne 
E'ea DOW mlatings and congratoktioDs 
Fkom the king, piecnnon of his preseoee here. 
Unto Amintor. 

EnUr Akimtob door in fiat, b« 

CIt. From the King ! — he rains 

^f rojal fiiTOors on him : 'tis bis lore. 
That weighs Amintor's yirtnes. 

Dia, See, the bridegroom ! 

AU, Joy to Amintor ! 

Awtt, . Who's there I^-hdj brother ! 

Dip. Yes ; 

Come with the worn-out wish, that erery day 
fie blither than the last.— 

Ami, Maen I amen ! (eroitit to l.) 

CU, It makes men happier to think fou happy. 
And, most of all, your mends, who tell yon so. 

Ami, You are all weloome :— come — shall we be merry t 

Dip, You do not look as you were so disposed. 
You are ill, Amintor — ^your eyes are heaTy — 

Amu Tis true ! 

Entor Mblantius, r. 

Mel, (croitet to him,) Good day^ Amintor : for to me the nans 
Of brother is too distant : we are friends. 
And that is nearer. 

Ami, ' Dear Melantius ! 

Let me behold thee. — la it possible ? 

ULtel, What sodden gase is this ? 

Ami, 'Tis wond'rous strange ! 

Me/. Why does thine eye desire so strict a Tiew 
Of that, it knows so welll^-Tbere's nothing here. 
That is not thine. 

Ami, I wonder macbt Melantius, 

To see these ooble looks, tbat make me think 
How yirtuoos thou art t And on the sudden 
Tis strsnge to me, thou sbouldst have worth and honour ; 
And not be base, and false, and treacberous — 

Mid, Stay, stay, my friend : 

I fear this sound will not become our loves. 

Ami, Ob, mistake me not : 

I know thee to be full of all those deeds, 
Tbat we fraU man call good .» Yet by the course 
Of nature, thou shouldst be as quickly changed 
As are the winds^Ob, how Dear am i 
To utter my sick thoughts \ (att</«.) 

MtL But why, my firiend, should I be so by nature \ 

AmL I're wed thy sister, who hath virtuous thoughts 
Enough for one whole family ; and it is strange^ 
That you should feel no want. 

iuL BeUeye me, this QQm\Aam«oX*i^^fM ^waauf^^tor me ( 
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"RwAmtu without, n. v»^. 
"^here it my lord ? 

Afm» Eradne ! — Come, my lore ; 

Enter Eyadne, door in flat, R. 
"Your brothers do attend to wish yon joy. (Evadne betioeen DiPHi- 
I.US and Melantius.) 
Mel. Good-morrow, sister ! He, that understands 
Whom you have wed, need not to wish you joy ; 
You have enough : — take heed,^ you be not proud. 

Dip. Sister ! — have you no ear for my good-morrow 1 
It shall be merrier, and Aill as true 
As our grave brother's. 

Eva. Dear Diphilus, love's smiles 

Are ever earnest of its truth, speaking 
More pleasantly than sober words, that oft 
Beguile us. Your mirth shall have its audience. 
With thanks in recompenoe. 

Cle. Lad^, if wishes 

Could prolong your happiness, it would outlive 
All time. 

Eva. Your goodness tasks our gratitude 
To pay thanks worthy of it. 

[Amimtob has gone in melancholy afntraetion round the 
ttage, andiunk into chair, r., MELANTiusybi/owi him 
Mel. AmintorT 
Ami. Hal 

Mel. Thou'rt sad. 

Ami. Who, I ? — I thank you for that.— Shall Diphilus, thou 
And I sing f 
Mel. How ? 
Ami. Prithee let's. 

MeL Nay, that's too much the other way. 
Ami» I am so lightened with my happiness? 
Oendsmen ! 

Would you had all such wives, and all the world, 
That I might be no wonder ! YouVe all sad. — 
What, do you envy me ? I walk, metbinks. 
On water, and ne'er sink, I am so ligbt. 
MeL Tis well you are so. 

Ami, Well ? How can I be other, when she looks thus ? 
It there no music there ? Let's dance. 
Mel. Why this is strange, Ami n tor! 
Ami. I do not know myself; — (crosset to l.) 
Bva, Amintor, hark! {aside ) 
Yoa do it scurvily ; — 'twill be perceived. (Evadns goes up stage 
attended by aU the lords.) 
Cle. My lord, the King is here. 

Enter King, Lysippus, and Strato. 

Ami. Where ? (crosses to r., and throws himsBlfinto a chair.) 
Dia. And bis brother. 

King, Good morrow, all ! 

Amintor, joy on joy fall thick upon you ! (AMnrrom ttarts up and 
fupportt htaiseff' fry tke chair,} 
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Madwne, I salate yoo ; j<oa*n now another'fly 

And therein twice the object of our care. 

Ha! MeUntiosI 

Whiipen bare reach'd aa, casting doubts, Melantius, 

Upon a trusted subject*8 faith : — ^you can conoeive 

IMly meaning easily; for meuf that are in fiiulc. 

Can subtly apprehend, when- others aim 

At what they do amiss. But I forgire 

Freely before this man. 

Mel, I cannot tell 

What 'tis you mean : — but 1 am apt enough 
Rudely to thrust into an ignorant fault :r— 
But let me know it : happily 'tis nought 
But misconstruction ; and where I am clear, 
Twill not take forgireness from high Hearen, 
Much less from you. 

JTtiig. Nay, if you stand so stiff, 

I shsU call back my mercy. 

M§L I want smoothness 

To thsnk a man for pardoning of a crime 
I nerer knew. 

King. Not to instruct your knowledge, but to show you 
My ears are every where, you called me tyrant. 
And even menac d me. 

Mel. Pardon me, sir : — 

My bluntness will be pardoned : — You presenre 
A race of idle people here about you — 
Facers and talkers — to defame the worth 
Of those, that do things worthy ; — (Strato cofnes down r.) 
And if I thought you gave a faith to them. 
The plainness of my nature would speak more* 

Str, Why didst thou not before me say thus much ? 

Mel. Oh, then it comes from him 1 

Str. Who should it come from ? 

Mel, I talk not to him : — 
Should the vile tales of such an abject thing, 
A cringing, gabbling, eaves-dropper, make a breach 
Between your majesty and me? *Twas wrong 
To hearken to him ; but to credit him, 
At least as much as I have power to bear.— 
I have bestow'd 

My careless blood with you, and should be loth 
To think an action, that would make me lose 
That, and my thanks too. When I was a boy» 
I thrust myself into my country's cause. 
And did a deed, that pluck'd five years from time. 
And styl'd me man, then. My heart 
And limbs are still the same ; my will as great 
To do yoo service. Let me not be paid 
With such unkind distrust. 

King, Let me take thee 

To my arms, Melsntius, snd believe 
Thou art, as thou deserv'st to be, my friend 
StiU, and for ever.— « Aminlot (.crouca to\Mn^) <&^e«t i&a« , 
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Tbou ut 0tiU abridegfroom, and we mast use thee to. 
Yoa will tfust me, will you not, to choose 
A wife for yoa again. 
Ami. No, never, sir! 
King. Why— like you this so ill ? 
Ami. So well I like her ;-~ 
And if the powers. 

That rule us, please to call her first away, 
Without pride spoke, this world holds not a wife 
Worthy to take her room. 
For this I bqw mviknee in thanks to you, 
And lift my han& in prayer, in grateful prayer. 
To Heaven— 

From the deep workings of ano'er fraught hearty 
Imploring strict remembtanoe in its justice 
Of all your bounty gives me, and, at its chosen 
Time, that 'twill repay the debt I owe you. 
Which my life, though stretch'd through oountleas ages. 
Cannot clear. 

King, I do not like this : — 

All forbear the room, but you, Amintor. (Exeunt Snuio^ L^ cks 

other lords through door in flat, r.) 
I have some speech wiUi you, 
Which may concern your after living well. 

Ami. He will not tell n^e, that he has disgraced me t (euide.) 
If be do, sometbiog heavenly stay my heart. 
For I shall be apt to thrust this hand of mine 
To acts unlawfiA. 

King. Amitttor — something lurks 

Beneath your words. — Do you suspect me ? 

Ami. Sir ?_ 
Suspect you ? 

King, You would suflTer me to talk 

With fair Evadne, nor have a jealous pangi 

Ami. (after a pause.) 1 will not lose a word 
On that vile woman. Bnt to yon, my king,— > 
The anguish of my soul thrusts out this truth, 
You are a tyrant I 
King. How, sir ! 

Ami. You that can know to wron^, should know how men 
Must right themselves : What punishment is due 
From me to him, that shall abuse my bed ? 
Is it not death ? 

King, Draw not thy sword ; thou know'st I cannot fear 
A subject's hand. 

Amt. As you are mere man, , 

I dare as easily kill you for this deed, 
As you dare think to do it. But there is 
Divinity about you, that strikes dead 
My rising passions. — Good, my lord the King, 
Be silent on it. 

King, Thou mayst live, Amintor, 
Free as thy King, if thou but turn thine eyes 
Away— 
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Ami. A pander ?-~HoId, my bremt I— A bitter euTM 
Seize me, if I forget not all respects 
That are religioas, on another word I T 

Sounded like that ; and thro' a sea of sins ^ | C 

Will wade to my rerenge, tho' T should call 
Paios here, and after life, upon my soul ! 
Tempt me no more— my seoses will not hold — I i 

Monster I — Barbarian \ I will not listen to thee 1 [Esit, i | ^ 

Kini^. His frantic fiaasion satisfies my heart 
Of fair Evadne's truth ;— -while that is mine 
Let this weak boy rag^ on ! Suspects MelsptroB 
Aught] — methinks it is a mask, and not his fiiee. 
He shows me. Gods ! knew he — sure Amintor 
Hath stronger sense, of shame, if not «f miBQhood, 
Than to be herald of his own disgrace ! 
If. they should plot together 1 — I'll remoYS them I - 
Take danger by the root, and up with it 
Before it comes to bear I Its noxiousness 
JJes in its baleful frait. Up with it ! — Deep ! 
Go deep ! Leave not a fibre ! — They shall die ! 
Amintor and Melaatios both ahaU die ! [£xt/, i. 



SCENE II.— 4 room t» AjfrNTOn's jmuotc Ajukkmi dkwverei 
seated at a table, r. Abpatia disguwd as a boy, standing neat, u 

Asp, Is there no serrice that my love can learo 
To do you profit 1 At first 1 may be awkward. 
But if you deign to teach me, my strong wish 
To please will make all labours easy. 

Ami, Gentle youth. 

Leave me ; for beholding thee, in voice and look 
So like thy much wronged sister, my sins 
In their most hideous form stand up before me— 
But 'tis my fate to bear, and bow beneath 
A thousand griefs ! 

Asp, Are there not some, that I 

Could suffer for you ?^-send me not firom you, ur. 
For a fault of feature only : 111 stay by you. 
If but to weep in silence, when you mourn ; 
Or I would lull your sorrows with my lute. 
And sing to you betimes, or, stories tell, 
To win you to a brief forgetfulness 
Of all, that now disturbs you. — 

Ami, I could believe, it was Aspatia spoke!—- ^ 
^ouldst do 80 much, my boy ? 

Asp, I would do any thing to show 
My love : — wander with you in poverty. 
And danger, — bear cold and hunger, venture 
Life itself, and smiling lay it down 
To lengthen yours, or make your sufferings 
E'en by one sigh the less. 
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Ami, I am not wdrth 

Saeh lojaltj, kind youth ; tho' I must lore 
Thee for it ; and for Aspatia's sake will ever 
Cherish thee. 

{Rising and apart*) Why should I be thus wretched 1 
For aught I know, all husbands are like me ; . 
And every one, I talk with of his wife, 
Is but a vain dissembler of his woes. 
As I am. — Would I knew it ! for the rareness 
Afflicts me now« — But let me bear my griefs 
Hid from the world, that no man's eye perceive 
My inward misery.-— Oh ! (throwing hinuetfinio chair, b.) 

Enter Melantivs, l. 

Mel, I'll know the cause of all Amintor's griefs, . 
Or friendship shall be idle. His distracted carriage 
Takes deeply on me ; I will find the cause. 
I fear his conscience cries, he wronged Aspatia. 

Ami, Who's there 1— my friend * 

Mel, Amintor, we have not 

Enjoyed our friendship o' late, for we were wont 
To change our souls in talk. 

Ami, Melantius, I 

Can tell thee a good jest of Strato and 
A lady, the other day. 

Mel. Howwas't^ 

Ami, Why, such 

An odd one. 

Mel, (crosses to n.) Leave us good youth, [Exit Aspatia, r. 

I have long'd 
To speak with yon, not of an idle jest 
That s forced, but of matter you are bound to utter 
To me. 

Ami, What's that, my friend ? 

Mel. I have observed your words 

Fall from your tongue wildly, and all your carriage. 
Like one, that strove to show his merry mood. 
When he were ill disposed.— You were not wont 
To pot such soom into your speech ; or wear 
Upon your face ridiculous jollity. 
Some sadness sits here, which your cunning would 
Cover over with smiles, and 'twill not be. 
What is it ?— 

Ami, A sadness here '.—what cause 

Can fate provide for me, to make me sad t 
Am I not lov'd thro' all this isle ? The king 
Rains greatness on me ; have I not received 
A beauteous lady as my bride, whose heart's 
A prison for all virtue ? Are not you 
(Which is above all loys) my constant friend !-^ 
What sadness can I have '? 
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MtL Yoa may, Amiotor, 

Shape eansea to eosen the whole world withal. 
And yooraelf too ; but 'tis not like a friend. 
To hide your soul from me. — ^Tis not your nature 
To be thus idle^ — ^I hare aeen you stand. 
At you were blasted, 'midst of all your mirth : 
Call thrioe aloud, and then start, feignin;^ joy 
So coldly ! — World, what do I here ? — a friend 
Is nothing.— Heavens ! I would hare told that man 
My secret sins ! 

Come with a compliment ! — I would have fought-— 
Or told my friend *< he lied," ere soothed him.so !— 
Out of my bosom ! (erotsa to l.) 

Amu But there is nothing — 

AI$L Worse and worse ! — fiu'ewell ! — 
From this time hare acquaintance (going, l«), but no friend ! 

Ami, Melaotius stay : — you shall know what it is* 

M«L See, how you played with friendship ! Be advised, 
How you give eauae unto yourself to say. 
You've lost a friend. 

Amu- . Forgive what I have done ; 

For I am so o'ergone with injuries 
Unheard of, that I lose consideration 
Of what I ought to do.— Oh, oh !— 

^tl. Do not weep. 

What is it ? — May I once but know the man 
Hath turned my friend thus ! 

At^ I had spoke at first 

But that— 

Me/. But what? 

Amu I held it most unfit 

For you to know. — Faith, do not know it yet* 

Me/. Thou seest my love, that will keep compuiy 
With thee in tears ; hide nothing then from me : 
For when I know the cause of thy distemper. 
With mine old armour I'll adorn myself, 
My resolution, and cut thro' thy foes 
Unto thy quiet ; 'till I place thy heart 
As peaceable as spotless innocence. 
What is it t 

Ami, Why, 'tis this — ^let my tears make way awhfle. 

'tid. Punish me strangely, Heaven, if he escape 
Of life or fame, that brought this youtii to this ! 

Ami, Your sister — 

M«/. Well said. 

AvM, You will wish't unknown. 

When you have heard it. 

M«/. No. 

Ami, Is much to blame,— 

And to the King hath given her honour up ! 

Me/. How is this ? — 
Thou art run mad with injury, indeed : 
Thou couldst not utter this else ! — speak again. 
For I forgive it freely : — tell thy griefs. — 
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Mel, She'a wanton — (I am loth to say tlie.word. 
Though it be true), 
And I the choeeo cover of her shame ! 

Mel, Speak yet again, before mine anger (prows 
Up, beyond throwing down : what are thy grie£i? 

Ami, By all our friendship, these. 

Mel, What, am I tame ?— 

After mine actions shall the name of friend • 

Blot all our family ! and stick the brand 
Of wanton on my sister, unrevenged ?— 
My shaking flesh, be thou a witness for me. 
With what unwillingness I go to scourge 
This railer, whom my folly hath called friend ! 
I will not take thee basely ; thy sword 
Hangs near thy hand ; draw it» that I may whip 
Thy rashness to repentance.— Draw thy sword ! 

Ami, Never, never on thee. 

Mel. Ye gods I he's base 

And fearful ! — Thou hast a guilty cause. 

yimt. Thou pleasest me : — much more like this— 

MeL Take then more 
To raise thine anger : *tis mere cowardice 
Makes thee not draw ; — but I will leave thee dead. 
Make thy vile memory loathed, and fix a scandal 
Upon thy name for ever. 

Ami, No choice is left my honour. 

I knew before 

Twould grate your ears ; but it was base in yon 
To urge a weighty secret from your friend 
And then ra^eat it^— I shall be at ease 
If I be killed ; and if you fall by me, 
I shall not long outlive you. (advancing on him,) 

Mel, Stay awhile. — 
The name of friend is more than family. 
Or all the world besides: I was a fool !— • 
Would i bad died, ere known 
This sad dishonour I Pardon me, my friend ! 
If thou wilt strike, here i« a faithfol heart. 
Pierce it; for I will never heave my hand 
To thine :•» Behold the power thou hast in me ! 
I ,do believe my sister is a wanton ! 
A leprous one ! — put up thy sword, young man ! 

Ami, How ahould I bear it then, she being so 1 
I fear, my friend, that you will lose me shortly ; 
And 1 shall do a foul act on myself. 
Through these disgraces ! 

MeL Better, half the land 

Were buried quick together. No, Amintor ! 
Tliou Shalt have ease. — Oh this adulterous king. 
To wrong me so 1 

Ami, What is it then to me. 

If it be wrong to youl 

Mel, Why not so much : 

The credit of otir house is thrown away j— 

Bd 
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Bat from Us iron d«i I'll wakoa Detth, 
And hurl him on this king ! — My houesty 
Shall Bteel my sword : and on its horrid point 
111 wear my cause that shall amaae the eyes 
Of this proud man, and be too glittering 
For him to look on. (crotteM to r.) 
Ami, I have quite undone my fame. 

Af«/. Dry up thy watery eyes ; 
And cast a manly look upon my fsce ; 
For nothing is so wild as I, thy friend. 
Till I have freed thee. Siill this swelling breast ! 
I go thus from thee, and will noTer cease 
My yengeance, till I find thy heart in peace. ^ 

Ami Stay, stay, — 

Mel. I will to death pursue him with revenge. 
Ami, Out with thy sword then, and hand in hand with me 
Rush to the chamber of this hated king. 
And sink him with the weight of all his sins 
To hell for erer. 

Mel, 'Twere a rash attempt. 
Not to be done with safety. Let our reason 
Plot our revenge, aod not your passion. 
You'll overthrow my whole design with madness. 

Ami, I am mad indeed. 
And know not what I do. — Yet have a care 
Of me in what thou dost. 

MeL Why, thinks my friend 

I will foiget his honour ? or to save 
The brav'ry of our house, will lose his fame ? 
I'll do what worth shall bid me,— and no more. 

Ami, Taith I'm sick ; — and desperately, I hope. 
Yet leaning thus, I feel a kind of ease. 
Mel, Come, take again your mirth about you* 
Ami, I shall never do it. 
MeL I warrant you 

Ami, Thy love — oh wretched ! — Ay, thy loye, M^ntios ! 
Why I have nothing else. 

MeL Be merry then— 

Look up — we'll walk together. 
Put thine arm here ; all shall be well again. 

(Melantius nccompanies Amintor tff the $tag§, l«, and 
immediately returns^ 
This worthy young man may do violence 
Upon himself ;— but I have cherish'd him 
To my best power, and sent him smiling from me 
To counterfeit again. Sword, hold thine edge ; 
My heatt will never fail me. I will wash the stain, 
That rests upon our house, off with his blood. 

Enter Diphilu^, b. 

Diphilus ! — thou comest as sent ! 

Dtp. Yonder has baen such laughinff ! 

JUe/. Betwixt whom? 
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Dip. Why, our sister and the king ; I thought thmr tpleens 
Would break ; they laaghed us all out of the room, 

MeL They mast weep, Diphilus. 

Dip. Must they ? 

MeL They must. — 

Thou art my brother ; — and if I did believe 
Thoa hadst a base thought, I would rip it out. 
Lie where it durst. 

Dip* You should not ; I would first 

Mangle myself, and find it. 

MbL That was spoke 

According to our strain. — Come, join thy hands 
To mine. 

And swear a firmness to what project I 
Shall lay before thee. 

Dip* You do wrong us both ; 

People hereafter shall not say, there passed 
A bond, more than our lores, to tie our lives 
And deaths together. 

Mel. It is as nobly said, as I could wish. 
Anon 111 tell you wonders ; — we are wrong'd ! 

Dip. But I will tell you now, well right ourselves ! 

Mel. If thou be'st what thou say'st, we will, my brother ! 
This is the nigbt» spite of astronomers. 
To do the deed in, that shall either bring 
Our banished honours home, or create new ones 
In our deaths. Time fiies ; prepare the armour 
In my house ; and whate'er friends you can draw to us. 
Not knowing of the cause, make ready too : 
Then to the port, and bid my trustiest soldiers. 
In secrecy and silence, be prepared 
This night to combat for Melantius' honour. 
Perhaps his safety. — Be swift, yet cautious — 
A word may be our ruin. — Haste, my brother. 
To-night we strike the blow, and day is fast 
Declining ; midnight is the hour — remember ! 
Haste, Diphilus, the time requires it ; haste ! 

lExit Diphilus, l. 
He must die, and his own sin shall strike him! 
My aim can't miss. All that this world calls happy, 
Shameless tyrant, thou'st pilfer'd from me j but 
I will redeem 

The honour thou hast stolen, or escape 
In death the shame on*t!-»-By my revenge I will ! 

lExit Mblantivs, s.. 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE 1.— .4 roam in Amintor's ptilaee ; Evadnb on hofot s., 
and iix ladiei ttanding round her, ditcovored, 

Eva, Now, ladies, who has brought a marr ale 
To wake our laughter ? 

Cle, I should he, madam, 

The merriest here, but I hare ne'er a story 
Worth telling at tfait time. 

EtUer Mblantius, door c. 

Mel. Save yoa ! 

Eoa, Sare you, sweet brother ! 

MeL In my blunt eye 

Metbioks yoa look, Eradne — 

Eva, Come, you would make me blush. 

MtL I would, Evadne : — I shall displease my ends else. 
I would not have yoar women hear me 
Break into commendation of you ;-«'Tis not seemly. 

Eva, Go, wait me in the gallery. lExeunt ladies, docrc 

Now speak. 

Mel, I'll lock the door first. 

Eva, Why? 

Mel. I will not have your gilded things, that dance 
In Tisitatioo with their Milan skins. 
Choke up my business. 

Eva, (rising,) You are strangely disposed, sir ! 

Mel. Good madam, not to make you merry. 

Eva, No ; if you praise me, it will make me sad. 

Mel. Such a sad commendation I have for you. 

Eva. Brother, the court has made you witty. 
And learn to riddle! 

Mel. I praise the court for't : 

Has it learnt you nothing t 

Eva, Me? 

MeL Ay, Eradne. 

Eva, Gentle brother! 

MeL Tis yet in thy repentance, foolish woman. 
To make me gentle. — 

Eva. How is this ? 

MeL Tisbase: 

And I could blush, at these years, through all 
My honoured scars, to come to such a parley. 

Eva, This is Siucy ( 
liOok you intrude no more ! There lies your way. 

MeL Thou art my way, and I will tread upon thee, 
*TilJ I find truih out. 

Eva, What truth is t\ial ^ou \ooV. ^ot "^ 

MeL Thy long lost bououT.— VJoxMlVJii^ ^g^\a^iax^ 
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Rather to gnpple with the plagae, or stand 

One of their loadest bolts !---Coine, tell me qoicklj. 

Eva. I understand you not. {erostes to l.) 

MeL Do not play with mine aoger ; do not, wretch ! 
I come to know that desperate fool, that drew thee 
From thy fair life. Be wise, and lay him open. 

Eva. Unhand me, and learn manners ! Such another 
Forgretfulneas forfeits year life. 

' MeL Quench me this mighty humour — and then tell me — 
Whose wanton are you ? for you are one» I know it. 
Let all mine honours perish, but I'll find him, 
Tho' he lie lock'd up in thy blood ! Be sudden ! 

Eva, Begone 1— You are my brother ; that's your safety. 

MeL I'll be a wolf first ! — Tis, to be thy brother. 
An infamy below the sin of coward. 
Force my swoU'n heart no further.-— I would save thee. 
Thou bast no hope to *scape ! — He that dares most. 
And damns away his soul to do thee serrice. 
Will sooner fetch meat from a hungry lion, 
Than come to rescue thee ;— -thou'st death about thee I 
Who has undone thy honour — poison'd tb j yirtue. 
And, of a lovely rose, left thee a canker ? 

Eva, Let me consider, (crosses to r.) 

MeL Do — whose child thou wert— 

Whose honour thou hast murdered — whose grave open'd— 
And so poU'd on high heaven, that in its justice 
It must restore him flesh again, and life. 
And raise his dry bones to revenge this scandal ! 

Eva, It had better in my mind let them lie still. 

MeL Do you raise mirth out of my easiness 1 — 
Forsake me then all weaknesses of nature. 
That make men women ! — Speak, you wanton ! speak ! 
Speak truth ! (drawing his dagger)— ^ 
Or, by the dear soul of thy sleeping father. 
This steel shall be thy lort^r \-^seixes her,) Tell, or 111 kill thee > 

Eva, Help ! help ! — oh ! help ! 

MeL By thy foul self, no human help shall help thee. 
If thou criest!— When I have kill'd thee— (as I have 
Vow'd to do, if thou confess not) naked. 
As thou bast left thine honour, will I leave thee ; 
That on thy branded flesh the world may read 
Thy black shame, aud my justice. — Wilt thou bend yet ? 

(In the struggle Melantius gets to l., she on her hneet, 

vide illustration,) 

Eva, Yes — yes. 

Mel, (raises her.) Up, and begin your story. 

Eva. Oh, I am miserable ! 

MeL 'TIS true, thou art ! — Speak truth still. 

Eva, I have offended : 
Noble sir, forgive me. (kneeh,) 

MeL With what secure slave ? 

Eva, What shall Idol 

Mel, Be true, and make your fault less. 

Eva, 1 dare not tell. 

MeL Do not fall back again :— but speak. 

i 
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Effo* Will you forgire me then ? 

Mel, Stay — —I mast ask 
Mine honour first.~IVe too much foolisli nature 
In me : Speak. 

Eva, Is there none else here ? 

Mel, None, but a fearful conscience ; that's too many 
Who is'tl 

Eva. Oh, hear me gently. It was — the king. 

Mel, No wofe««— My worthy father's, and my serrioes 
Are liberally rewarded. King, I thank thee ! 
For all my daogers, all my wounds, thou hast paid me 

In my own metal : ^tbese are soldier's thanks, (^crosses to l.) 

How long have you lived thus, Eradne ? (ruites Aer.) 

Eva, Too long. 

MeL Can you be sorry for your fault t 

Eva, Oh! my brother. 

Mel, Evadne^— thou wilt to thy sin again ! 

Eva, First to my grave ! 

Mel, Would Heaven, thou hadst been so blest ! 
Dost thou not hate this king now 1 Prithee hate him. 
Couldst thou not curse him ? I command thee, curse him— 
Curse, till the heavens hear, and deliver him 
To thy just wishes ! 

Dost tbou not feel within thee a brave anger. 
That breaks out nobly, and directs thine arm 
To kill this base king t 

Eva. All the saints forbid it ! 

Mel, No : all the saints require it ; for heav'n is 
Dishonoufd in him. 

Eva, It is too fearful ! 

3iel, You're valiant in your vice, and bold enough 
To be a wanton, and have your name of mistress 
Discourse for grooms and pages — thus far you 
Know no fear. 

Eva, Guod sir ! 

Mel. Be wise, and do it. Canst thou live, and knoir 

What noble minds sball make tbeel see thyself 
Found out with every 6nger — made the shame 
Of all successions — and in this great ruin 
Thy brother and thy noble husband broken I — 
Thou shalt not live thus ! — Kneel, and swear to help me. 
When I sball call thee to it ; or by all 
Holy in beaten and earth, tbnu shalt not live 
To breathe a full hour longer : — ^not a thought ! 
Come — *tis a righteous oath. (sA« kneels,) Give me thy hands. 
And, both to Heaven held up thus, swear by that wealth 
This lustful thief stole from thee, when I say it. 
To let his foul soul out. 

Eva, Here I swear it : 

A nd all you spirits of abused women 
Help me in this performance ! 

Mel. Enough, (crosses to l.) This must be known to none 
But you and me, £)vttdne : — not to your lord, 
Tbo* he be wise and noble, and a man 
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Dares step as far into a worthy acticn 

As the most dariiig : — ask not why— (knook at door c) 

Who*s there ? 

Eva. I kDOw not. 

Str, (withntt, c, knocking.) Gentle lady— Lady Eradne, 
1 am from the king. 

Mel. (unlocks door.) Come in then. — Now, 
Speak yoar errand. (Strato enters door c.) 

Sir, (confused.) The Lord Melantius ! 

MeL Yes : 

Her brother, sir. Well ! — You are firam the king : 
What is his gracious pleasure ? 

Str. Sir— I— 

Mel. Why 

Do you pause ? 
We wait the king's behest. 

Str. 'lis for 

The lady'a ear alone. 

Mel, I am her brother, 

Sir ; the love that binds us, owns no secret 
Twixt us. No trifling : the king has sent you : 
Your errand's to my sister : — well j ehe'a there,— 
Waiting your master's will : — speak it, and quickly, 

Str. Her lord, Amintor, now is wiih the king, 
On matters of some moment, which require 
The lady Evadne's presence : 'tis his highness' 
Will she attend him at the palace. 

MeL Sir, it is 
An honour 

She'll study to deserve ;— obedience is 

Our duty. [Exit Strato, door c 

Yes, obedience to the Toice 
Of all-commanding^ justice 1 

Eva. Oh, my brother. 

Let me not go — 

Mel. 'Tis not my purpose : thou 

Must stay awhile ; the villain lied, Amintor 
Is not there. The hour may come, when brothers. 
Husband, friend, will be but naines, echoing 
Thy frantic shrieks. — There's deathabroad ! 
Evadne, in that hour think upon me : — 
Think on thy wrongs committed, and endured : 
Remember — thou hast sworn — and let this token. 
The sacred legady of murdered honour, 

Absolve th-e of thy oath to Heaven and me ! (giving a dagger.) 
Farewel I . [ Exit Mela ntius, door c • 

Eva, Would I could say so to my black disgraces ! 
Oh, where have I been all this time ? how IHended ? 
That I should lose myself thus desperately. 
And none in pity show me, how I wandered ? 
Now whither must I go? my husband shuns me ! 
My honest brothers must no more endure me. 
No friend will know uie— chaste women blush to see me, 
And pointing, as I pass, say— ''There, there, behold her. 
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Look OQ lier, Utfle ebildren ; that it ibe, 

that handiome lady ; mark !"— Oh m^ sad foftone! 

la this the end Vre lived for ? There is not 

In the compass of the light a more unhappy 

Creature . 

Oh, my lord ! 

Enter Amintoa, door c. 

Ami. (h.) How now ? 

£iMt. (l.) My mocb-abused lord ! (kneels,) 

Ami, This cannot be. (he turatfrom her,) 

Eva, I do not kneel to lire ; I dare not hope if. 
The wrongs I did are greater— Ah ! look upon me. 
Though I appear with all my fauUs. 

Ami, Stand up. 
This is a new way to beget more sorrow : 
Heaven knows 1 hare too much — ^prithee do not mock me. 

Sva, My whole life is so leprous, it infects 
All my repentance. — I do not fall here 
To shadow, by dissembling, with my tears. 
Or to make less, my lord, what my vile will 
Hath done. — No, I do not. — ^1 do appear 
The same, the same Evadne, drest in the shames < 
I lived in, and am soul-aick till I have got 
Your pardon. 

Ami, Rise, Evadne, if this be \i 

Serious, I do forgive thee. 
Rise, Evadne. (raises her,) 

I should have killed thee, but this sweet repentance 
Locks up my vengeance. It was fate decreed 
Our parting, (crosses to l.) Go Evadne, and take care 
My honour falls no further. 

Eva. All the dear joys here, and above hereafter 
Crown thy fair soul. — ^Thus I take leave, my lord. 
And never shall you see the foul Evadne, 
Till she has tried all honoured means, that may 
Set her in rest, and wash her stains away. 

[^Exeunt severally, Amintor l., Evadne, r. 

SCENE II. — An apartment in the King's palace, door l., door e. 
Table wUh writing materials, r. u. s., a chair. 

Enter the King. 

King, What are our wishes, if contenting them, 
We mar our own content ? What are our pleasures. 
If they engender cares 1 Better they ne'er 
Were born, than to such progeny give birth ! 
(Sits dotvn.) My heart is heavy — sad. Where is Evadne ? 
She'd cheer it— and it would be sad again ! 
( Rises,") Gods, but this darkness of my soul is thick ! 
Why comes Evadne not, to bring me light 1 
To warm and cheer me ? Hark !— It must be she; 
Come on my sun ! Rise on me ! Leave me not 
Lon^*^ to brood on this o^^^ressive night, 
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iVhicb looks ai iho' 'twould nevor pass away 1 

ris she i — Come in ! Why do joa kaock 1 — Come in ! 

(knocUng at dMf, l.) 
iVhat kept you ? I hare waated you ! 



Enter Mklantius, door l. 

Mtl, (l.) rmcome! 

King, (r.) ^ Melaotias! 

MbL If Meiantius knows his name ! 
Who knoweth not tbing^s as familiar quite. 
So time has metamorpbos'd them. 

King. This calm {atide) 
is an J thing but true ! — a quiet sea 
Beneath a lowering sky — ^not to be trusted ! 
There's storm above, tho' not a wave below, 
As yet — as yet ! I'm glad my guards are near 
'Twas seasonable foresight. — Well Meiantius ! 

Mel. WeU 1 

King. What's your pleasure 1 

Mel. What is yours ?~I think 
You said, when I came in, that I was late— 
That you had wanted me. 

JTtng. It was not you, 
Meiantius, whom I wanted. 

MeL No I whom then ? 

King. I said, it wael not you. 

Mel. I say, whom then ? 

King, Is It your business ? 

Mel. Nay, uiat'6 known to yon. 
Who know the business. — Is't my business ? 

King. No! 

MeL Why then suppose it not* 

King. What brings you here ? 

MeL Business of yours and mine. 

King, THs not a time ! 

MeL It is a pressing suit. 

King. 'Tis not a time \ 
. Mel. What if it be a wretch, ' 
Whom, save a irod, none but a kine can help 1 

hing, 1 IS not a time ! 

Mel. It is a time, sir king ! 
When mercy's to be shown, or justice done, 
To every man, and most of all a king, 
li always is a time I — ^Tbat is. at least, 
It should be so. 

King. You hare been revelling ! — ^Wihe, 
Meiantius, drowns your proper self in you. 
And makes you seem another man. 

MeL Not so. 
In wine I am two Melantiuses. I'm twice 
As generouF, honest, brave. Say, when I'm sober 
I'd not take fifty ducats, did you ask me 
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To do a baie deed, tben I would not do k 

For a bandred ! Not myself, wben I'm in wine t 

In wioe men erer are tbemselvea ! Tbere's not 

That vice, bow cunningly soe'er wrapped up» 

Bat you will find the goblet will uncloke it. 

How show you in your cups t ^ 

King. By your account, 
I must seem twice a king. 
MeL Or twice a fiend. 
Kina. Howt 

IkfeL What's amiss ? Why start you and chaxige colour ? 
I did not say, that you were not a kmg ; 
Tbo' men there are as bold. — Just now I sat 
In company with one, — which brought me biere. 
King. Why, what fell out? 
MeL He laid to your account, 
Most mighty king, unking*like practices. 

King. Who was he? / 

• Mel. Acts so much o' the vein of beU, 
That twenty demons could not worse complot ! 
King, Who was he ? 
Mel. Such excess of Tile offence. 
The vilest grade of human trespass yet 
Looks down upon it ! — As you were my king^— 
As I bad serv d you from my prime of youth,— « 
My Qhoicest years on your account laid oot,— * 
As for you I nad borne captivity. 
And shed my blood, — as hei« a proof or two 
Without a tongue can vouch. — As I bad bome 
Your banner long, before your enemies,—- 
Most times in triumph, without honour never— 
As I had served you much from sense of duty. 
Belief of merit more, but most of all — 
From love— when sugb aspersion on your name 
Fell like a blight upon a goodly tree, 
All blossom — I did feel a wish— 
King, What was't ? 
MeL To smite ! 
King, Whom? 

MeL Thee, that gav'st a subject cause— 
A man tbou'rt bom above— whose knee, arm, blood 
Thou hast a right to claim — who gav'st to such. 
Right to disparage thee ! 
King. Right ! 
Mel. Right — thou vile 
And self.debauched king ! 
Whom look'dst thou for 

When I came in ? whdfai look'dst thou for, X say 1 
King. How dar'st thou ask ? 
Mel, Have I no right to know ? 
Thou damned pestilence, that tak'st not one. 
But twenty at a swoop ! 
King. Audacious man ! 
Where'i thy allegiance 1 
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MeL Wbem's ETSilne'g honour ? 
My sister I Where's her honour, which I left 
One crystal, without cloud, fltw, speck T Yea, more, 
J^ diamond for its weight, and starry fire, 
"The richest of the brood I I thought it safe. 
1 ieft it so : and, pjeas'd, at my return, 
Beheld her give it, as I thongbt, to young 
Amintor's keeping. But she cheated him ; 
Gave him tbe empty casket, and confesc'd 
A tbief had got the gem — dishonouring him. 
Beyond all parallel ; disgracing me, . 
New, in my hard- won laurels ; by the name 
Of her proud fiither writing such a word 
As blasts his son, to look upon that name ; 
Imputing nature to her mother's womb. 
Which, ere it should have own'd, that saint had hlejs'd 
Heaven for the curse of barreoness ; and blotting 
The bright escutcheons of as clear a race 
As ere your kingdom boasted, that no herald, 
Howe'er so cunning in his shining art. 
Can make them what they were. This->-this, sir king, 
This hath my sister done ! Palm'd o^ herself 
As a rich bnde, fit for my friend to wed. 
When all she bad was stolen. This she confessed ! 
And, when I did demand of her the thief. 
That I might glut a brother's Toogeance on him. 
She said, Siat thou wast he l*~Fe&ns must die \ 
It is the law. (^drawing hii tword and rushing on him,') 
King, Wouldst kill me? 
Mel* Ay ! thou monster. 
King. Traitor, hold ! 

MeL (after a pause.) Lo! king ; the man whom thou hast 
Foully wrong'd. 

Tnere dost thou kneel, at sight of whom my blood. 
Polluted in its richest channels by thee. 
Both run a stream of fire — there dost thou kneel I 
The space between my weapon and thy heart 
Is traversed in a momeot— less— and yet 
I cannot take thy life, but as a soldier. 
Where is thy weapon? — Is it in the room! 
JCifi^. It is. 

Mel. Then get it^ — haste. 

King, (going to the door, e.) What ho ! thert ; treason. 
MeL (rushing after him.) Nay, then— • 

Enter Strato and guards, door c they seize Melantius and bear 

him back l. 

King, My guards — seize him. How stand we now 1 
To whom tielongs it now to sue ? Kneel thou. 

MeL (l.) Not though the block were there. Lo 1 there's the sword 
I ne'er shall wear again ; that ne'er knew spot. 
Till in a tyrant's heart, I tried, but failed 
To sheathe it. 

King, (c.) You do hear—to prisoa with him ! 
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MeL And to the imck with thee ! the bed, where groent, 
And not repoae await thee. I defjr thee ! 

[Melamtiub dragged of guarded, l. s.i. 
ITtii^. (to Strato.) Stay yon, and wait a moment. 

[goei tfp to tabie r. and wrUa, 
Str, (r.) Thou hast run 
Thy course, Melantius — ^in the king's eye I read 
The warrant of thy death. 

King, Here, sir. (gives kirn a f^per,) Despatch ; 
Straight to the prison, and deliver this 
With your own hand — 'tis for the goremor. 
Whom see, despite all let— despatch, I say. 

[£rt< Strato, b. l. 
My mind's at ease — Meliantias dies to night. 

[Exit King, doori. 



ACT V. 

SCENE 1,'^TKe antechamber, with an opening in i» Jlat, leadi»g4» 
the Kino's bedchamber. An open window in r. flat, A door, k. 
A lamp 6ttrfitf^. 

Enter Evadnb, pale, aiid with a fixed look, and Strato, door a. 

Eva, Did you not say — my thoughts were wandering, aa 
We passed doogv— Vou saw him chained? 

8tr. I did. 

Lady : mine was the office to guard him to 
His dungeon. 

Eva, Did Diphilus, my brother. 
Bear him company? 

Sir. He is not to be found 

Throughout the city : fresh miasives were on foot 
To seek him out, wbeu» on a geotier embassy 
Despatched, I came to lead you hither. 

Eva, Has the King retired to rest ? 

Str, Madam, an hoar 

Ago. 

Eva, What is the time ? 

Str, Near midnight. 

Madam. 

Eva, Give me the key, sir» aud let no one 
Be near ; — *tis the King's will. 

Str, (giving the hey.) Your will 

Is ever bis : to know is to obey it. 
I will dismiss the officers, who wait. 
Madam, good night. 

Eva, I thank you. sir ; — good night ! [Exit door a. 

Evadnb locks the door after him. 
The night grows horrible, and all around me 
Like my black purpose. — Hush ! — I feel a stark 
Affrighted motion in my blood ! — I am 
Prepared and reaoiule to meet the fears 
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"That death can bring ; and yet toould it wert dttne ! 
I coald almost believe my guilty soul 
Breathed out a gloom around me, aud diffaaed 
A sickening vapour through the wholesome air^ 
Dimming the blessed lights above me.-— Ob 1 
The conscience of a lost virgin < whither wilt thou pull me 1 
To what things, dismal as the depths of bell. 
Wilt thou provoke me t — Let no woman dare^ 
From this hour, be disloyal ! — Tis so many sins 
An age cannot repent *em ; and so great 
The heavens want mercy for ; yet I most through 'em ; 
I have begun a slaughter on my honour. 
And 1 must end li^-thtTt! (J.\»t»M at tht opening in flat l.) — lie 

sleeps! — good heavens ! 
Why give you peace to this intemperate breast, 
That hath so long transgressed you 1 
I cannot hear bim breathe ! — He sleeps, as if 
He meant to wake no more : — would it were so ! 
But then my punishment might seem too light 
For my oVrweighing sin. The powers above 
Make us a great example of their justice 
To all ensuing eyes. — Hark ! — did be wake ? 
No— no. — The grave is not more still. — I must 
Be sudden : — ^The oath is yet unaaswered 
On my soul ; and while I pause, in fearfurst peril 
Stands Melantius* life, (juitm the lamp. ) A moment lost 
Maj be too late ! — Now — now ! 

[ xit Eva ON K through epening infltt u 

SCENE 11.^ — A prison. A door ia c. Lamp burning, nupendedfrom 
the ceiling, J^elantius t» chains, pacing the prison, 

Mel. Meet deatfi as you would meet an enemy. 
Bravely, with gallant cheer, — Once jour account 
With gentle heaven^s made up. To crouch beneath 
Calamity, is to play slave to fortune, whose control 
The noble still contemn. Then, what's a spasm, 
A shoot of pain, a minute's lack of breath. 
To die in a good cause 1 But the shame ! That men 
Should say he perished on a scaffold ! What 
Imports it, where a man may die, whose life 
Has been above disgrace ! My heavy fate ! 
For hard it is in prime of life and fame 
At once to be out off.— Come when it may 
Or, bow it may, I'll meet with Ughtsome heart, 
As it beseems a man ! 

Enter Archas, the jailor, door c, andf.mr more, who remai^i near 

the door on r. 

Jai, You're lonesome, sir. 
And here are two oi three I've brought to you 
To keep you company. {Retiringi 

Mel. (l.) Who are they, Jailor? IBringshtm back. 

Why don't you answer me? What is't o'clock? 

Jai, (c.) i'lpt^welve. 
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iUL What timelT ndtm m Umm 
You bring me, at dead of night, when men 
Should goto sleep t 

Jai. Sir, 

M4L Vm a soldier, friend. 

Jtti, I know 70a an. 

Mel, Why shriok you, then, to say 
What company is this, 70a aeem with dfead 
To leare with me ? 

Jat. With dread? 

MeL Yon wonder* sir* 
At what yon know. Yoa're urgent to he goiiA^* 
You breathe not freely, yet your lungs are sound ; 
You're healtb7, and your cheek's of sickly hue ;— • 
And when 70U look'd upon me now, it was 
As one, that sa7S, ** God help him " in his heart. — 
What are these men ? Whence comes it, they are here t 
Was't by 70or own advice 70U brought them, or 
Direction of another? Must I needs 
Be solaced with their goodl7 company t 

Jai, The7 are here b7 order, sir. 

MeL If that be so. 
Then know I, why they're here. Good frieftd, a word. 
You'll stay with me 1 I would hare some one by. 
Some human eye to look on what is done. 
'Tis drear to die alone a death like this. (^Arehas tumimg,) 
What I hast not strength to see, what thou should'st find 
I hare the strength to bear 1 Then hie thee hence. 
Yet one request. I pray a cup of wioe ; 
And then good night. You go to bring it me 1 

Jai, I do. [Ecit Arch as, door c 

(Mblantiub coolly walkt up to the fnm, r., and turveyt them,) 

Mil. You have seenserricel 

Itt.Aitat, Yes. 

Mel, I know it. 
A soldier finds a soldier out A bold 
And stirring fellow were you ', but you lor'd 
Your trade for its worst part.^ You'd he at home 
At sacking of a town. A dog you were 
Pria'd for his sarageness ; one, it were well 
None but any enemy came near. Well done ; 
You've kept your word, (to the Jailor, who enters door, a) 

Jai, (c.) 1 would I could do more ; 
You are a gallant man, sir. (presenting a cup.) 

Mel, (l.; Is it good ? 

Vat. The king, sir, has not better. 

Mel, Damn — no, no I 
He is yonr master. You hare shown me grace ; 
I'll not give wound to you. Give me the cup. 
You've filled it. Thank you. — Friends, good night to you ! 
Tbia is my parting cup, tor love oC you \ 
I grieve to say we drink no more xo|^«(C^«t. 
Good oight to the world I ljooV,\a\\oT,xD»«>L.iSBft«n^.V 
Come closer to it. Does il uemw ^ 
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Jai, No. 

MeL Art sure it dooft not ? 

Jai, Sure. 

Ms/. Look at the liquor, jailor ;^it is frail. 
And qaiyers at a breath ; — or I mistake, 
'Tis solid motionless. Look iu my face ; 
Couldst guess from it, it is not to a fiaast 
I'm bidden ? 

Jot. No. 

Mel. Remember thisy good friena. 
And now, good night. 

Loth am I, loth to let thee go*-but go. [£xtl Jauou, door c. 

Come, I shall sell my life* He's welcomest, • 
That offers boldest for it. Come, thou dog, 
I fancy thee. Oh, had I but a sword I 

Sol, Upon him, all at once, and down with him. (^thejf drum 
their swords,) 
All, all at once, I say. Now-— — 

Eva, (shriehing without,) Open quick, I say^ 

MeL My sister's voice ! 

EvADNB entering with Jailor, door c. 

^va. (r.) Melantius! 
It is not too late. 
Remove these men, and straight take off his chains. 

Jai. (c.) Madam! 

Eva, You see ! your duty's to obey, (^showing a ring.) 
And not to question. 

MeL Is it the tyrant's signet ? (cram to Evadmb.) 
Bloodhounds, your work. 

Eva. Melantins, be a man. 
And play not the rash boy. Is it not done ? 

Jot. Here, madam, is the order for his death, (thawing warrmnt,) 

Eva, Here's the command that makes it nothingi sir» 
Unbind him on the instant 

Mel, No. 

Eva, Melantius! 
Do it, sir. 

Mel. Evadne, how is this ? 

Eva, 1 say, 
Good brother, peace. Let them unshackle thee, 
Then question, (they unchain him,) Leave us» Take these man 
with thee. [£ctt JaiiiOR ond the rett^ door o 

Mel, Evadne, how is this, I ask again ? 
How happens it, I see thee mistress here ? 
How cam'st thou by the signet of the king ? 
Talk not, Evadne, of thy brother's life. 
And liberty : — How is it with his honour \ 
Is that safe ? Tell roe. Paid'st thou for that ling 
More than the worth of liber^ and life ? 
Hast thou relaps'd ? Look at me. Thou canst meet* 
Mine eye, and prisoner art to vice no more. 
That it should ever have eothraU'd thee ! Oh ! 
£ vadne, one m. Wt ^M o an rich ti thou wait 
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Should ne'er hare grown so poor ! Ay, hang thy head, * 
Thy dowry's gone. Thy jewels, ducats, lands. 
Ten thousand brothers with thy brother's love, 
Could not replace for thee— but, seeing lost, 
Would wish thee too away. 

Eva. lliou'dst see me dead ! 
Hath a swerv'd sister then no use for life T 
And would*st thou wish to see me dead, Melantius, 
Because, oh, selfish man, thou lov'st thyself 
More than thou lovest me ? It is thy pride. 
Thy jealous honour, not thy love for me. 
That wiriied thy sister dead. Melantius, why 
Would'st thou refcise thy breast to me, when now 
I threw myself upon it, and 

Would'st lock thy arms, and drire me shamed away. 
As then mine own door had'st shut upon me ? 

Mel, Sister, this house a tenant hath, to whom 
Thou hast done a wrong so shameful, 'twere a shame 
If it did open to thee — 

£00. Brother, no I 
If tears are peacemakers with Heaven itself. 
But earth, in virtue low as heaven is high. 
In pride of virtue toppeth lofty heaven. 
Melantius, thou didst ask me now, if more 
I paid to save thy life, and set thee free, 
Tnan life and freedom's worth — I did pay more. 

MeL What ! 

£va. Ay, change colour. Clench thy hands. Breathe bard, 
Let thine eyes start, as from their seats they'd leap. 
Set thy Up quivering, as with curses fraught. 
More than uiy tongue can speak. I did pay more. 

Mel, Wanton! 

Eva, A harder word, I prithee. 

Md. Wretch! 

Eva, A harder still, my brother 

Mel. Murderess ! 

mva. Ay, that's the word. 

Mel. It fits thee, does it not ? 
Thy fiither's, mother's, brother's name, that slowest 
When thou didst stab thine own. (^eroties to r.) 

Eva. What should I do. 
But lull the tyrant ? How else set thee free ? 

MeL Monster of shame— outshaming shame itself ! 

Eva, What seek'st thou for? 

Mel, To make a merit of 
Thy act of wantonness ! 

Eva, What seek'st thou for? 

MeL Pernicious wretch 1 

Eva, What seek'st thou for, I say ? 

Mel. For what I know I have not ; yet, so want, 
I can't believe but it is here. 

Eva. Thy dagger 1 

Mel, Yes, 

Eva, Thou wouldst loU me *> Hw* \% «n»»TKj \«c«d«i. 
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Mel. Give it me — 'Tis bloody ! 

Eva, Is it 1 

Mel. Reekiog yet; 
As from a deed new dooe. Whose gore is it ? 
The tyrunt's 1 Speak Evadne. — Hast thou turned 
From a lost angel into the wasting spirit 
Of retribution 1 h it the tyrant* s blood ? — 
Why, sister, dost not speak 1 and what dost mean 
By that unearthly look, as tho* a corse 
Stood there, and glared upon me ? — Powers of grace 
Thou changest more and more ! The little light 
Thioe orbs had left, seems gone. — Thy lineaments 
Grow sharp ! — ^Their hue, Uiat ashy was before, 
Looks ashy now to that ! — ^Tby frame contracts, 
Like some^ing that was ranishing—sabstance now. 
Now air ! — My heart is cow'd before thee ! where 
'Twas all a conflagration, nothing lives 
But freezing horror now ! Speak, speak, Evadne, 
What art thou ? Life or death 1 What art thou ? Speak. 

Eva. A murderess I 

Mel, Embrace me. — Smile my sister. 

Eva, Lo, an oblation to thy injured honour! 

Mel, It is accepted. Smile, Evadne, smile. 

Eva. Nor seemed it yet enough. I saw thee by me. 
And when I struck, look'd in thy fiery eye, 
To see if thok wastt pleased : — Twas scowling still. 
And seemed to say to me, — " Thou work'st by halves, 
Evadne ! To no purpose dost thou slay 
Thy paramour, if thou remain'st behind. 
Follow the tyrant ! Follow him V 

MeL 'Twas a fiend 
And not thy brother, so commanded ! 

Eva, Nay, 'twas thyself ! thyself, Melantius, as 
I'hou look'dst that hour upon me, when thy poniard^ 
By thy fierce honour on thy sister drawn, 
Flashed in her face, like lightening sent fiom heaven. 
To strike and melt her sin-encrusted soul ! 
" Follow the tyrant," thoudid'st seem to say ; 
Nor did I think thee wrong to wish me dead — 
A loathsome worm upon the healthful leaf ^ 
Of thy fair honour feeding 1— -I resolved 
To do thy bidding, my Melantius ! 

Mel, No, not for a thousand worlds ! 

Eva. Thou*dst have me live ? 

Mel, Ay, my poor sister ! — kise me ! (she sinks into his a^mi. 
Distant shimts.) 

Enter Amintor and Aspatia wouneieA^ mxr c 

Ami, My Melantius ! (^coming down, l.) 
Hast thou not heard the shout of liberty . 
The city is in arms, thy brother leads the throng ! — 
The tyrant's dead— slain by some unknown hand. 
Righteously slain I Lysippus is proclaimed, 

C 
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Aud, with a general amnesty begins 
A more auspicious reign ! 

Eva. Is't not Amintor 
Mj murh wronged husband speaks 

Mel. It is, Evadne. 

Eva. Bid him draw near — Amintor, where*8 thy page! 

Ami. The boj is here. {Pointing to Aspatiai l.) A drop or twc 
of blood 
The poorer for his master's sake ; my shield 
Against my will ; he bravely took a blow 
Intended for my life. 

Eva. No boy ;s he ! — The vain disguise ne*er blinded me— 
That pang ! — 

Amintor, know Aspatia in thy page 
And take her clearance from her enemy. 
She never swerved : the tyrant slandered her 
To gain his ends with thee. 
His dying groans proclaimed her innocence. 
And his own guilty practice. I ne'er wronged her. 

Ami. Aspatia! 
Have I another fault like this to answer ? 

Eva. Give her thy hand, 
When I've released it, which anon I'll do. 

Mel. What meanest thou love ? 

Ena. Melandus, turn thy head, 
For I am faint — that I may look on thee. 
Turn it full round. I would see all thy face. 
My own Melantius ! thou*rt my brother still ! 
Bend thy head towards me. Let me kiss thy cheel^ 
Now this, and now thy forehead, dear Melantius, 
And didst thou say indeed, thou dst have me live? 

Mel. I did, my sister. 

Eva. And wouidst thou love me then ? 

Mel, My dear, dear sister. 

Eva. I'd fain deserve thy love. I would not live 
A blemish in a noble brother's eye, - 
So swallow'd poison. Brother, I am dying. 

Mel. Come, let me bear thee to some place of help. 

Eva. There is no place for me so fit to die 
As here, (^shouts, and a Jiourish without.) 

Enter Diphilus, Lysipfus, Cleon, Dion,^c. ^c, doorOm 

Dip. (r.) Melantius, thou art free. We are revenged. 
The king himself comes to unloose thy bonds— 
Evadne ! — 

MeL 'Tis too late. I have no thought 
For aught on earth but her. 

Mel, Lean on me, love ; come my Evadne— 

Eva. I must rest here ; V C-^ ^ . > 

My strength begins to disobey my will :^-- ^ 

1 would fain live now, if I could, Melantius ; 
Would'st thou have loved me then I 

Mei. Alas I J 

All that I am 's not worCb one thon^x. ol V^msit . 
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